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To nis GRACE 


. 


DukE oF BEAUFORT. 


May it pleaſe your GRace, 


T has been long objected to the modern 

Method of Education, that fo great 
and valuable a Part of Youth is ſpent 'a- 
midſt the Ruins of Idolatry, whence an 
early Taint and Corruption (hard to be got 
over) both in Principles and Morals has 
ſometimes enſued. Indeed the Heathen 
Theology is fo interwoven with the Writ- 
ings of the Ancients, and makes ſo large a 
Part of Claſſical Learning eſpecially, as to 
be utterly inſeparable from it. He there- 
fore, who ſhall effectually diveſt it of the 
Marvellous, leaving it rational and accounts 
able, and at the fame Time make the 
Whole ſubſervient to the Cauſe of Virtue 
and true Religion, will be allowed to have 
rendered an acceptable,Service to Mankind. 


Such was the Attempt of the ingenious 
Author of this Work. It muſt be admitted 
that he has in great Part ſucceeded. Had 
he lived to reviſe it carefully, and to pre- 
pare it for another Edition, all foreign A 
ſiſtance had probably been needleſs. As it 
is, What ſeemed wanting, or the Effect of 

a Inadver- 
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DEDICATION. 


Inadvertency and Error, I have endeavonr- 
ed to ſupply and amend. 


Having thus done what I could for this 
adopted Offspring; it is Time that I recom- 
mend it to a better and more able Benefac- 
tor, whoſe further Support may be of Uſe 
towards its Settlement in the World. 


Your Gr ace's Name will bring it to the 
public Teſt; and if it ſhall appear in ſome 
Sort to anſwer the Intent, and be poſſeſſed 
of intrinſic Worth enough to ſave it, I ſhall 
find my great and leading Expectation an- 
ſwered in the fame Degree; which was, 
that 4t might be improved into fomething 
agreeable and uſeful to your Grace, an 
End, which will ever principally command 
the Attention of 


May it pleaſe your GRace, 
Your GR Ac mat dutiful 


And devoted bumble Servant, 


WILLIAM Cook E. 


PRE FAC 


XF have here no Deſign to raiſe the Re- 


a ww Mx putation of this Work, by depreciat- 
Ja ing the many others that have alread 

X been publiſhed on this Subject; it is 
ſufficient for us to ſay, that we have followed a 
Plan entirely new, and at the fame Time ſuch an 
one as appeared to us much more uſeful, more 
2 and leſs dry than any that has gone be- 
ore it. 


As all Works of this Kind muſt neceſſarily con- 
ſiſt of Materials collected from other Authors, no 
Expence, no Labour has been ſpared, the moſt: 
celebrated Works on this Subject have been 
conſulted and compared with each other, and it 
has frequently happened, that ſcattered Hints, 
widely diſperſed, have ſerved to clear up the 
moſt difficult ard intricate Meanings, to a De- 
gree of Demonſtration ; but amongſt all the Au- 
thors to which we have had Recourſe, we muſt 

a 2 here 
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here particularly acknowledge the great Advan- 


tage we have received from that ingenious Gen- 
- tleman the Abbe Pluche, in his Hiſtory of the 
Heavens. But as that learned and valuable 
"Writer ſeems now and then to have carried 
Matters a little too far ; the Reader will find lefs 
Uſe made of him, than in the former Fdition. 
We have been careful to allow all Things to 
Evidence and Reaſon; but as little as might be 
to Conjecture, We have allo received ſome 
uſeful Hints from the Atbe Banier's Mythology. 
But it behoves us eſpecially, to acknowledge the 
great Service which we have received from the 
Writings of the learned Bachart, Pignorius, Ca- 
falius, Kircher, Lipfius, Mont faucen and others, 
who have profeſied to treat of the Phenician, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman Antiquities. 


Some Acquaintance with the Heathen Gods 
and the ancient Fables, is a neceſſary Branch of 
polite Learning, as without this it is impoſſi- 
ble to obtain a competent Knowledge of the 
Claſſics, impoſſible to form a Judgment of An- 
nque MeGals, Statues or Paintings; or even to 
under{tand the Performances of the Moderns in 
theſe polite Arts. 


Hence theſe Studies have been generally eſ- 
teemed neceſſary for the [mprovement of Youth ; 
but in Works of this Kind, ſufficient Care has 
not been taken, to untold the Origin of the 
Heathen Gods, which has generally been miſta- 
ken. Some imagining that they had been Kings 
and Princes; others, that they were the vart- 
ous Parts of Nature. And others that P 
were the Patriarchs and Heroes of the Jew 

| Nation. 
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Nation. But each of theſe have been found e- 
qually contrary to Truth, when applied to the 
Pagan Theo'ogy, though ſome of their Fables 
have been embelliſhed with many Circumſtances 
related in the Moſaic Hiſtory, In Works of 
this Kind, no Care has hitherto heen taken to 
give the leaſt Intimation of Abundance of Cir- 
cumſtances neceſſary to be known ; and a Per- 
ſon reads the Hiſtory of the Gods without find- 
ing any Thing added, that can help him to un- 
ravel the Myſteries he meets with in every Page, 
or to entertain the leaſt Idea of the Religion of 
their Worſhippers. | 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant as to the 
Origin of their Gods, and incapable of tranf- 
mitting their Hiſtory to Poſterity. Herodotus 
informs us, that the Gods of the Greeks were ori- 
ginally brought from Egypt and Phenicia, where 
they had been the Objects of religious Wor- 
ſhip before any Colonies from theſe Countries 
ſettled in Greece. We ought then to ſearch in 
Egypt and Phenicia for the Origin of the Gods z 
for the Gods whoſe Worſhip was chiefly pro- 
moted by the Egyptians, and carried by the Pbæ- 
niciant over all the Coaſts of the World then 
known. The firſt Egyptians, unacquainted with 
Letters, gave all the Informations to the Peo- 
ple, all the Rules of their Conduct, by erecting 
Figures, eaſily underſtood, and which ſerved as 
Rules and Orders neceſſary to regulate their 
Behaviour, and as Advertiſements to provide for 
their own Safety. A very few Figures diverſi- 
fied by what they held in their Hands, or car- 
ried on their Heads, were ſufficient for this Pur- 
poſe. Theſe were ingenious Contrivances, and 
ſuch as were abſolutely neceflary in a Country, 

where 
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where the leaſt Miſtake in Point of Time was 
ſufficient to ruin all their Affairs. 


But theſe Egyptian Symbols, giving Way to 
the eaſy Method of reaping Inſtruction from the 
Uſe of Letters, which were afterwards intro- 
duced, ſoon became obſolete, and the Memory 
of ſome particular Virtues ſtill remaining, they 
were revered as the Images or Repreſentations 
of ſuperior and friendly Beings, who had fre- 
quently delivered them from impending Dan- 
gers, and ſoon were worſhipped as the Gods of 

* their Fathers. Their Hiſtories were wrote in 
- Verſe, and imbelliſhed with Fictions founded 
on ancient Traditions. 'The Prieſts of different 
Countries increaſed the Deluſion; they had read 
the Mz/aic Hiſtory, or at leaſt had heard that 
the Sons of God had Converſation with the 
Daughters of Men; and from hence, influenced 
by Luſt or Avarice, cloaked their own Debau- 
ies, and ſometimes thoſe of Princks and 
great Men, under thoſe of a God; and the 
= - pets, whenever a Princeſs failed in Point of 

As. ys, had recourſe to the fame Method, in 
=_— order to ſhelter her Reputation from vulgar 
** Cenſure. By this Means the Deities in after 
Times were ſaid to live in various Countries, | 
and even in far diſtant Ages. Thus there became 
three hundred Jupiters, an Opinion derived from 
there being a Number of Places in which, in 
different Ages, Jupiter was ſaid to have lived, 
reighed, and performed ſome extraordinary Ac- 
tions, which antient Fables, the Fictions of the 
Poets, and the Artifices of Prieſts had rendered 
famous. But notwithſtanding all theſe Fables, 
Ee was always acknowledged by the wiſeſt 

thens to be impeccable, immortal, the Au- 
thor 
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thor of Life, the univerſal Creator, and the 
Fountain of Goodnefs. | | 


This Scheme is here carried on and explained 


with reſpe@ to each Heathen Deity, and added 


to the common Hiſtories and Fables of the Gods 
and Goddeſſes. | 


In the ſhort Diſſertation on the Theology of 
the Antients, we have ſhewn the Riſe of Idola- 


try, and its Connection with the antient Sym- 


bols. We have there exhibited the Sentiments 
of the Pagans with regard to the Unity of the 


Deity, and the Perfections they aſcribe to him, 


from the concurrent Teſtimony of the Philoſo- 
phers in various Ages, amongſt the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans. And the Whole is conclud- 
ed with a ſhort Account of the Progreſs of Ido- 
latry. 


In the Diſſertation on the Mythology of the 4 


Antients, we have endeavoured to account for 
the Riſe of a — of Fables from the Licence 
of Poetry, imbelliſhing the common Incidents 


=. 


, 
2 


of Life by perſonating inanimate Beings, intro- - 
ducing fictitious Characters, and ſupernatural ? 


Agents. We have given the Hiſtory of the 
Creation of the World, the State of Innocences 


cording to the Traditions of different Nations, 
and the Opinions of the Poets and moſt eminent 


© Philoſophers, and compared them with the Ac- 4% 


count given by Mo/es. In ſhort, we have here 
given a-View of their religious, as well as moral 
Sentiments. 


_ 
the Fall of Man, the univerſal Deluge, c. ac? 
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To the Whole is added, by Way of Appen- 
dix, a rational Account of the various ſuperſti- 


. 


* tious Obſeryances of Aſtrology, and the Man- 
ner by which Influences and Powers became a- 


ſcribed to the Signs and Planets; of Prodigies, 
Auguries, the Aruſpices and Oracles; of Altars, 
ſacred Groves, and Sacrifices; of Prieſts and 
Temples, c. In which the Origin of each is 
pointed out, and the W hole interſperſed with 
ſuch moral Reflections, as have a Tendency to 


preſerve the Minds of Youth from the Infection 


of ſuperſtitious Follies, and to give them ſuch 
fundamental Principles, as may be of the great- 
eft Service in helping them to form juſt Ideas of 
the Manners, Principles, and Conduct of the 
Heathen Nations. 


'TuroLoGy and H1sToryY 


OP THE 


HEATHENS, 
Explained and Illuſtrated. 


CHAD IL 1 Cn4.ss 


ESIOD, the firſt Author of the fabulous 
H Syſtem of the Creation, begins his Genealogy 
of the Gods with C Hass. Incapable of con- 

ceiving how ſomething could be produced from no- 
thing, he aſſerted the Eternity of Matter, and imagined 
to himſelf a confuſed Mats lying in the Womb of Na- 
ture, which contained the Principles of all Beings, 
and which afterwards tiſing by Degrees into Order and 
Harmony, at length produced the Univerſe. Thus 
the Heathen Poets endeavoured to account for the 
Origin of the World; of which they knew ſo little, 
that it is no Wonder they diſguiſed rather than illu- 
ſtrated the Subject in their Writings. We find Virgil 
repreſenting Chaos as one of the infernal Deities, and 
Ovid, at his firſt ſetting out in the Metamorphoſis, or 
Transformation of the Gods, giving a very poetical 
Picture of that diſorderly State in which all the Ele- 
A 2 ments 
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ments lay blended without Order or Diſtinction. It is 
eaſy to fee, under all this Confuſion and Perplexity, 
the Remains of Truth: The antient Tradition of the 
Creation being obſcured with a Multiplicity of Images 
and Allegories, became an inexhauſtible Fund for 
Fiction to improve upon, and ſwelled the Heathen 
Theology into an unmeaſurable Compaſs ; ſo that in 
this Senſe Chacs may indeed be properly ſtyled the Fa- 
ther of the Gods. | 

Though it does not ſeem eaſy to give a Picture, or 
graphical Repre ſentgtion of Chass, a modern Painter 
(i) has been ſo bold to attempt it. Beyond the Clouds, 
which compoſe the Body of his Piece, he has repre- 
ſented an immenſe Abyſs of Darkneſs, and in the 
Clouds an odd Medly of Water, Earth, Fire, Smoke, 
Winds, c. But he has unluckily thrown the Signs 
of the Zodiack into his Work, and thereby ſpoiled his 
whole Deſign. 

Our great Milton in a noble and maſterly Manner 


has painted the State in which Matter lay before the 
Creation. 


On heavenly Ground they ſtood, and from the Shore 

They view'd the vaſt unmeaſurable Abyſs 

Outrageous as a Sea, dark, waſteful, wild: 

Up from the Bottom turn'd by furious Winds 

And ſurging Waves, as Mountains, to aſſault 

Heav'ns Height, and with the Centre mix the Pole. 
Book VII. I. 215. 


CHAP. H. Of Czivs and Tanna. 


ALUS, or Uranus, as he was called by the 
Greeks, is ſaid to be the Offspring of Gaia or 


(1) The Painter's Name was Abraham Diepenbee. He was 
born at Bus le Duc, and for ſome Time ſtudied under Peter- Pan! 
Rub+ns, M. Meyſens in. his Book entitled Des Images des 
Peinrrer, gives him the Character of a great Artiſt, eſpecially 
in painting an Glaſs. The Piece above-mentioned has been 
conſidered by moſt People as a very ingenious Jumble, and tis 
plain the Painter himſelf was fond of it; for he wrote bis Name 
io the Maſs to complete the Confuſion, 


Terra 
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Terra. This Goddeſs had given him Birth, that ſhe 
might be furrounded and covered by him, and that he 
might afford a Manſion for the Gods. She next bore 
Ourea, or the Mountains, the Refidence of the W ood 
Nymphs; and laſtly, ſhe became the Mother of Pela- 
gus, or the Ocean. After this ſhe married her Son 
Uranus, and had by him a numerous Offspring, 
among whom were Oceanus, Cæus, Crens, Hyperion, 
Juphet, Theia, Rhea, Themis, Mnemoſyne, Phebe, 
Tethys, Saturn, the three Cyclops, vis Brontes, Ste- 
ropes, and Arges; and the Giants, Cottus, Gyges, and 
Briareus. Terra, however, was not ſtrictly bound 
by her conjugal Vow, for by Tartarus the had Ty- 
pheus, or Typhon, the great Enemy of Jupiler. Celus, 
having for ſome Offence impriſoned the Cyclops, his 
Wife, to revenge herſelf, incited her Son Saturn, who 
by her Aſſiſtance took the Opportunity, to caltrate his 
Father with an In{trument ſhe furniſhed him with. 
The Blood of the Wound produced the three Furies, 
the Giants, and the Wood Nymphs. The Genital 
Parts, which fell into the Sea, impregnating the Wa- 
ters, formed Venus, the moſt potent and charming of 
the Goddeſſes. 

According to Lactantius, Celus was an ambitious 
and mighty Prince, who affecting Grandeur, called 
himfelt the Son of the Sky, which Title his Son Saturn 
alſo aſſumed. in his Turn. But Diodorus makes Ura- 
nus the firit Monarch of the Atlantides, a Nation in- 
habiting the Weſtern Coaſt of Africa, and famous for 
Commerce and Hoſpitality. From his Skill in Aſtro- 
nomy, the ſtarry Heawens were called by his Name, 
and for his Equity and Beneficence he was denomi- 


| nated King of the Univerſe. Nor was his Queen 


Titea leſs eſteemed for her Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
which after her Death procured her the Honour of 
being deified by the Name of Terra. She is repre- 4 
ſented in the fame Manner as Veſta, of whom we thall 
have Occaſion to ſpeak more particularly. 
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CHAP. III. Of Hreeaton and Turi. 


HEIA, or Bafilea, ſucceeded her Parents, 

Celus and Terra, in the Throne; ſhe was re- 
markable for her Modeſty and Chaſtity ; but being de- 
ſirous of Heirs, ſhe married Hyperion her Brother, to 
whom ſhe bore Helios and Selene (the Sun and Moon,) 
as alſo a ſecond Daughter, called Aurtera (or the 
Mornirg) but the Brothers of Th-ia conſpiring againſt 
her Huſband cauſed him to be affallinated, and drowned 
ker Son Helios in the River Eridanus (1). Selene, who 
was extremely fond of her Brother, on hearing his 
Fate, precipitated herſelf from a high Tower. They 
were both raiſed to the Skies, and Theia after wan- 
dering diſtracted, at laſt diſappeared in a Storm of 
Thunder and Lightning. After her Death the Con- 
ſpirators divided the Kingdom. 

Hiſtorians fay, that Hyperion was a famous Aſtro- 
nomer, who, on Account of his diſcovering the Mo- 
tions of the celeſtial Bodies, and particularly the two 

eat Luminaries of Heaven, was called the Father 


of thoſe Planets, 


— 


—— 


CHAP. IV. Of Octganvs and Tzrurs. 


CEANUS was one of the eldeſt Sons of Cælu- 
and Terra, and married his Siſter Tethys, be- 
fides whom he had ſeveral other Wives. Each of 
them poſſeſſed a hundred Woods, and as many Rivers. 
By Tethys he had Ephyre, who was matched to Epi- 
metheus, and Pleione the Wife of Atlas. He had ſe- 
yeral other Daughters and Sons, whoſe Names it would 
be endleſs to enumerate, and indeed they are only 
thoſe of the principal Rivers of the World. 
Two of the Wives of Oceanus were Pamphyloge 
and Parthenope. By the firſt, he had two Daughters 
Alia and Lybia; and by the laſt, two more, called 


(1) This ſeems copied from the Story of Phaeton. 
Zurepa 


Europa and Thracia, who gave their Names to the 
Countries ſo denominated. He had alſo a Daughter, 
called Cephyra who educated Neptune, and three Sons, 
viz. Triptolemus, the Favourite of Ceres, Nereus, who 

reſided over Salt-Waters, and Achelous, the Deity of 
— and Rivers. 

The Antients regarded Oceanns as the Father of 
Gods and Men, on Account of the Ocean's encom- 
paſſing the Earth with his Waves, and becauſe he 
was the Principle of that radical Moiſture diffuſed 
through univerſal Matter, without which, according 
to Thales, nothing could either be produced or 
ſubſiſt. 

Homer makes Juno viſit him at the remoteſt Limits 
of the Earth, and acknowledge him and Terhys as the 
Parents of the Gods, adding that ſhe herſelf had been 
brought up under their Tuition. | 

Oceanus was depicted with a Bull's Head, to re- 
preſent the Rage and Bellowing of the Ocean when 
agitated by Storms. 


CHAP. V. Of Avxora and Tirnonss. 


W E have already obſerved, that this Goddeſs was 
the youngeſt Daughter of Hyperion and Theta. 
By the Greeks ſhe was ſtyled £5; and by the Latins 
Aurora, on Account of her bright or golden Colour, 
and the Dew which attends her. Orpheus calls her 
the Harbinger of Titan, becauſe the Dawn beſpeaks 
the Approach of the Sun; others make her the Daugh- 
ter ot Titas and the Earth. She fell in Love with a 
beautiful Youth named Cephalus (whom ſome ſuppoſe 
to be the ſame with the Sun,) by whom ſhe had 
Phaeton. She had alſo an Amour with Orian, whom 
the firſt ſaw a Hunting in the Woods, and carried him 
with her to Delos. By Aftreas her Huſband, one of the 
Titans, ſhe had the Stars, and the four Winds, Ar- 
geſtes, Zephyrus, Boreas, and Notus. But her greateſt 
Favourite was Tithonus, to whom ſhe bore Xmathion 
and Memnon. This young Prince ſhe tranſported to 

A 4 Delos, 
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Delos, thence to Athiopia, and laſt into Heaven, 
where ſhe obtained for him from the Deſtinies, the 
Gift of Immortality ; but at the fame Time forgot to 
add Youth, which alone could render the Preſent 
valuable. Tithonus grew old, and ſo decrepit as to 
be rocked to Sleep like an Infant. His Miſtreſs not 
being able to procure Death, to end his Miſery changed 
him into a Graſshopper ; an Inſe& which by caſting 
its Skin renews its Youth, and in its chirping ſtill re- 
tains the Loquacity of old Age. 

The Hiſtorians ſay that - was a great Im- 

rover of Aſtronomy, and uſed to riſe before Morn- 
ing to make his Obſervations. They add, that his 
Vigilance and TempcrInce were rewarded with a long 
Lile; but when the Infirmities of old Age came on at 
laſt, Aurora, by the Help of oriental Drugs, reſtored 
him to Health and Vigour. Thus have they done 
Juſtice to the Salubrity of the Morning. This Prince 
is {a1} to have reigned in Media, where he founded 
the City of Suja on the River Choaſpes, which became 
afterwards the Seat of the Perfran Empire. 

The Story of Cepbulus is related differently. He 
was the Nephew of Tolus, and had married Procris 
Daughter of Frichtbeus King of Athens. Aurora ſee- 
ing him often early in the Woods, intent on his Sport, 
conceived a violent Patſion for him, and carried him 
with her to Heaven, where ſhe in vain uſed all her 
Arts to engage him to violate his conjugal Vow. The 
Prince, as fond of his Wife as the Goddeſs was of 
him, remained inexorably faithful. Aurora therefore, 
to undeceive him, ſent him to Procris in the Diſguiſe 
of a Merchant, to tempt her Conſtancy by large Pre- 
ſents: This Artifice ſucceeded, and juſt when his 
Spouſe was on the Point of yielding, the. unhappy 
Huſband diſcovered himſelf, and Procris fled to the 
Woods to hide her Shame. But being afterwards re- 
* conciled, ihe made Cephalus a Preſent of an unerring 
Dart. A Preſent like this increaſed his Inclination to 

Hunting, and proved doubly fatal to the Donor. It 
happened the young Prince, one Day wearied with his 
Toil, fat down in the Woods and called for Aurora, 
; or 
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or the gentle Breeze to cool him (4) ; this being over- 
heard was carried to Procris, who though inconſtant, 
was Woman enough to be jealous ; influenced by this 
Paſſion ſhe followed her Huſband, and concealed her- 
ſelf in a Thicket, where the could obſerve his Mo- 
tions. Unluckily the Noiſe ſhe made alarmed her 
Huſband, who thinking ſome wild Beaſt lay concealed, 
—— the unerring Arrow, and pierced her to the 

eart. , 

Mr. Pope in ſome Lines upon a Lady's Fan of his 
own Defign, painted with this Story, has with his 
wonted Delicacy and Judgment applied it ; 


Come, gentle Air! th' Zolian Shepherd ſaid, 

While Procris panted in the ſecret Shade; 

Come, gentle Air, the fairer Delia cries, 

While at her Feet her Swain expiring lies; 

Lo the glad Gales o'er all her Beauties (tray, 

Breathe on her Lips, and in her Boſom play! 

In Delia's Hand this Toy is fatal found, 

Nor cou'd that fabled Dart more ſurely wound. 

Both Gifts deſtructive to the Givers prove; 

Alike both Lovers fall by thoſe they love. 
Vet guiltleſs too this bright Deſtroyer lives, 

At random wounds, nor knows the Wounds ſhe 

ives; 
She 5 the Story with attentive Eyes, 
And pities Proctis while her Lover dies. 


There is no Goddeſs of whom we have ſo many 
begutiful Deſcriptions ia the Poets as Aurora. Indeed 
it is no Wonder they are luxuriant on this Subject, as 
there is perhaps no Theme in Nature, which affords 
ſuch an extenſive Field for Poetry or Painting as the 
varied Beauties of the Morning, whoſe Approach 
ſeems to exhilarate and enliven the Whole inanimate 
Creation. 


(4) In a capital Picture near this Hague, the Goddefs is re- 
preſented in a golden Chariot drawn by white Horſes winged ; on 
her Head is the Morning Star, and ſhe is attended by Phabus 
and the Dawa. 
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CHAP. VI. Of Arras. 


TL AS was the Son of Tapetus and Clymene, 
and the Brother of Prometheus, In the Diviſion 
of his Father's Dominions, Mauritania fell to his Share, 
| where he gave his own Name to that Mountain, 
which ſtill bears it. As he was greatly ſkilled in 
Aſtronomy, he became the firit Inventor ot the Sphere, 
which gave Riſe to the Fable, of his ſupporting the 
Heavens on his Shoulders. He had many Children. 
Of his Sons the moſt famous was Heſperus, Tooke calls 
him his Brother, p 325, who reigned ſome Time in 
Italy, which from him was called Heſperia. It is ſaid, 
this Prince being on Mount Atlas to obſerve the Mo- 
tion of the Stars, was carried away by a Tempeſt, 
and in Honour to his Memory the Morning-Star was 
afterwards called by his Name. He left three Daugh- 
ters, Egle, Arethuſa and Heſperithuſa, who went by 
the general Appellation of Heſperides, and were pol- 
ſeſſed of thoſe famous Gardens which bore golden 
Fruit, and were guarded by the Vigilance of a formi- 
dable Dragon. | 
Atlas had ſeven Daughters, called after his own 
Name At antides, viz. Maia, Electra, Taygete, Aſlterope, 
Merope, Haylcyone and Celæ no All thete were match- 
ed either to Gods or Heroes, by whom they left a 
numerous Poſterity. Theſe from their Mother Plerone, 
were allo ſtyled Pleiales (1). Bufiris, King of Egypt, 
carried them off by Violence; but Hercules travelling 
through Africa conquered him, and delivering the 
P:inceſſes, reſtored them to their Father, who to re- 
quite his Kindneſs taught him Aſtronomy, whence 
aroſe the Fable, of that Hero's ſupporting the Hea- 
vens for a Day to eaſe Atlas of his Toil. The 
Pleiades, however, endured a new Perſecution from 
Orion, who purſued them five Years, till Jove pre- 
vailed on by their Prayers (ook them up into the Hea- 


41) So called from a Greek Word, which ſignifies Sailing: 
becaule they were reckoned favourable to Navigation. 
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vens, where they form the Conſtellation, which bears 
their Name. 

By Mthra, Atlas was the Father of ſeven Daughters, 
called Ambroſia, Endora, Paſitboe, Coronis, Plexaris, 
Pytho, and Tyche, who bore one common Appellation 
of the Hyades (2). Theſe Virgins grieved fo immo- 
derately for the Death of their Brother Hyas, de- 
voured by a Lion, that Jupiter, out of Compaſſion, 
changed them into Stars, and placed them in the 
Head of Taurus, where they ſtil] retain their Grief, 
their Riſing and Setting being attended with extraor- 
dinary Rain. Others make theſe laſt the Daughters of 
Lycurgus, born in the Iſle of Naxos, and tranſlated to 
the Skies, for their Care in the Education of Bacchus, 
probably becauſe theſe Showers are of great Benefit in 
torwarding the Vintage. 

According to Hyginus, Atlas having aſſiſted the 
Giants in their War againſt Jupiter, was by the victo- 
rions God doomed as a Puniſhment, to ſuſtain the 
Weight of the Heavens. | 

Ovi gives a very different Account of Atlas, who, 
as he ſays, was the Son of Japetus and Ain. He 


repreſents him as a powerful and wealthy Monarch, 


Proprietor of the Gardens which bore golden Fruit; 
but tells us, that being warned by the Oracle of 
Themis, that he ſhould ſuffer ſome great Injury from 
a Son of Jupiter, he ſtrictly forbad all Foreigners 
Acceſs to his Court or Prefence. Perſeus, however, 
had the Courage to appear before him, but was or- 
dered to retire, with ſtrong Menaces in Caſe of Dif- 
obedience. But the Hero preſenting his Shield with 
the dreadful Head of Meduſa to him, turned him into 
the Mountain which til] bears his Name. 

The Abbe La Pluche has given a very clear and in- 
genious Explication of this Fable. Of all Nations the 
Ezyptians had with the greateſt Aſſiduĩty cultivated 
Aſtronomy. To point out the Difficulties which at- 


(a) From the Greek Verb to Rain, the Latias called then 
Suculz, from the Greek Word its, or Swine, becauſe they 
leemed to delight in wet and dirty Weather, 
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tend the Study of this Science, they repreſented it by 
an Image, bearing a Globe or Sphere on its Back, 
and which they called Atlus, a Word ſignifying (3) 
great Toil or Labour. hut the Word allo ſignifying 
ſupport (4), the Phenicians, led by the Repreſenta- 
tion, touk it in this laſt Senſe; and in their Voyages 
to Mauritania, leeing the high Mountains of that 
Country covered with Snow, and loſing their Tops in 
the Clouds, gave them the Name of Atlas, and fo 
produced the Fable, by which the Symbol of Afre- 
nomy uſed among the Egyptians, became a Maurita- 
nian King, transformed into a Mountain, whoſe Head 
ſupports the Heavens. 
The reſt of the Fable is equally eaſy to account for. 
The annual Inundations of the Nile obliged that Peo- 
le, to be very exact in obſerving the Motions of the 
— Bodies. The Hyades or Hundes, took their 
Name from the Figure V which they form in the 
Head of Taurus. The Pleiades were a remarkable 
Conſtellation, and of great Uſe to the Egyptians in 
regulating the Seaſons. Hence they became the 
Daughters of Atlas: And Orion, who riſes juſt as 
they fer, was called their Lover. By the golden 
Apples which grew in the Gardens of the Heſperides, 
the Phenicians expreſſed the rich and beneficial Com- 
merce they had in the Mediterranean ; which being 
carried on during three Months of the Year only, gave 
Riſe to the Fable of the He/perian Siſters (5). 


(3) From Telaah, to ſhive, comes At Toil; whence the 
Greeks derived their anrhocs, or Labour, and the Romans 
exantl to ſurmount great Difficulties. 

(4) From Te/ah, to ſuſpend, is derived A:/ah, Support, 
whence the Greek Word Ein for « Column or Pillar, 

(s) From Fer, the good Share, or the belt Lot. 


\ 
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CHAP. VII. Of Jartrtus, and bis Sons Ertuts- 
THEUS and PRomETHEusS; of PanDoRa's Box, 
and the Story of DeucaLion and PYRRH a. 


APETUS was the Offspring of Celus and Terra, 
and one of the Giants who revolted . Jupi- 
ter. He was a powerful and haughty Prince, who 
lived ſo long, that his Age became a Proverb. Before 
the War he had a Daughter, called Anchiale, who 
founded a City of het own Name in Cilicta. He had 
ſeveral Sons, the chief of whom were Atlas, (mention= ©Þ 
ed in the preceding Chapter) Buphagus, Prometheus © 
(6) and Epimetheus. Of theſe, Prometheus became 
remarkable, by being the Object of Jupiters Reſent- 
ment. The Occaſion is related thus; Having ſacri- 
kced two Bulls to that Deity, he put all the Fleſh of 
both in one Skin, and the Bones in the other, and 
ve the God his Choice, whoſe Wiſdom for once 
failed him ſo, that he pitched upon the worſt Lot. 
Tupiter incenſed at the Trick put upon him, took 
away Fire from the Earth, till Prometheus, by the 
Aſſiſtance of Minerva, ſtole into Heaven, and ligbt- 
ing a Stick at the Chariot of the Sun, recovered the 
Bleſſing, and brought it down again to Mankind. 
Others ſay the Cauſe of Fupiter's Anger was different, 
Prometheus being a great Artiſt, had formed a Man of 
Clay of ſuch exquifite Workmanthip, that Pallas, 
charmed with his Ingenuity, offered him whatever in 
Heaven could contribute to hnith his Deſign: For this 
End the took him up with her to the celeſtial Man- 
ſions, where, in a Ferula, he hid fome of the Fire of 
the Sun's Chariot Wheel, and uſed it to animate his 
Image (7). Jupiter, either to revenge his Theft, or 
the tormer Aﬀront, commanded Fulcan to make a 
Woman, which, when he had done, the was intro- 
duced into the Aſſembly of the Gods, each of whom 


(6) So called from Tn; ge or Providence, that is, his 
Skill in Divination. 


(7) Some lay his Crime was not the enlivening « Man of 
Clay; but the Formation of Womau. a * 


' 
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beſtowed on her ſome Additional Charm or Perfection. 
Venus gave her Beauty, Pallas Wiſdom, Funo Riches, 
Mercury taught her — and Apollo Muſick: 
From all theſe Accompliſhments, ſhe was ſtyled Pan- 
dora (8), and was the firit of her Sex. Jupiter, to 
complete his Deſigns, preſented her a Box, in which 
he had encloſed Age, Diſeaſes, War, Famine, Peſti- 
lence, Diſcord, Envy, Calumny, and in ſhort, all the 
Evils and Vices which he intended to afflict the World 
with. Thus equipped, ſhe was ſent down to Prome- 
theus, who wiſely was on his Guard againſt the Miſ- 
chief deſigned him. Epimetheus his Brother, though 
forewarned of the Danger, had lefs Reſolution; for 
enamoured with the Beauty of Pandira (9), he mar- 
ried her, and opened the fatal Box, the Contents of 
which ſoon overſpread the World. Hope alone reſted 
at the Bottom. But Jupiter, not yet fatisfied, diſ- 
patched Mercury and Vulcan to ſeize Prometheus, 
whom they carried to Mount Caucaſus, where they 
chained him to a Rock, and an Eagle or Vulture was 
commiſſioned to prey on his Liver, which every Night 
was renewed in Proportion as it was conſumed by 
Day. But Hercules ſoon after killed the Vulture and 
delivered him. Others ſay, Jupiter reſtored him his 
Freedom for diſcovering his Father Saturn's Conſpi- 
racy, (io) and diſſuading his intended Marriage with 


| Thetis. Nicander, to this Fable of Prometheus, lends 


an additional Circumſtance. He tells us ſome un- 
grateful Men diſcovered the Theft of Prometheus firſt. 
to Jupiter, who rewarded them with perpetual Youth. 
This Preſent they loaded on the Back of an Aſs, who. 
ſtopping at a Fountain to quench his Thirſt, was hin- 
dered by a Water Snake, who would not let him 


(8) So called from may Iago i. e. loaded with Gifts or Ac- 
compliſhments. Hefi:d has given a fine Deſcription of her in 
his Theogony, Cooke, p. 770. 

(9g) Others fay Pand:ra only gave the Box to the Wife of 
Epimetheur, who opened it from a Curioſity natural to her Sex. 

(10) Lucian has à very fine Dialogue between Prometheus and 


Jupiter on this Subject. ; 
- drink 
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drink till he gave him the Burthen he carried. Hence 
the Serpent renews his Youth upon changing his Skin. 

Prometheus had an Altar in the Academy at Athens, 
in common with Vulcan and Pallas. His Statues are 
repreſented with a Sceptre in the Hand. 

There is a very ingenious Explanation of this Fa- 
ble; it is ſaid Prometheus was a wiſe Prince, who 
reclaiming his Subjects from a ſavage to a ſocial Life, 
was ſaid to have animated Men out of Clay: He firſt 
inſtituted Sacrifices (according to (1) Pliny) which 
gave Riſe to the Story of the two Oxen. Being ex- 
pelled his Dominions by Jupiter he fled to Scyythie, 
where he retired to Mount Caucaſus, either to make 
Aſtronomical Obſervations, or to indulge his Melan- 
choly for the Loſs of his Dominions. This occaſioned 
the Fable of the Vulture feeding upon his Liver. As 
he was alſo the firſt Inventor of forging Metals by 
Fire, he was ſaid to have ftole the Element from 
Heaven. In ſhort, as the firſt Knowledge of Agri- 
culture, and even Navigation, is aſcribed to him, it is 
no Wonder if he was celebrated for forming a living 
Man from an inanimated Subſtance. 

Some Authors imagine Prometheus to be the fame 
with Noah. The learned Bochart imagines him to be 
Magog. Each Opinion is ſupported by Arguments, 
which do not want a Shew of Probability. 

The Story of Pandora affords very diftin& Traces 
of the Tradition of the Fall of our firſt Parents, and 
the Seduction of Adam by his Wife Eve. v 


— 


CHAP. VIII. Of Devcarion and Pyxrna. 


EUCALION was the Son of Prometheus, and had 

married his Couſin German Pyrrha the Daugh- 

ter of Epimetheus, who bore him a Son, called Helenes, 

who gave his Name to Greece Deucalion reigned in 

Theſſaly (2), which he governed with Equity and Juſ- 
(1) Pliny, Bock 7, cap. 56. 

(2) By the Arundelian Marbles, Deucalion ruled at Lycerea, 


in the Neighbourhood of Parnaſſus, about the Beginning of the 
Reiga of Cecrops King of Athens. 
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tice ; but his Country, for the Wickedneſs of the In- 
habitants, being deſtroyed by a Flood, he and his 
Queen only eſcaped by ſaving themſelves on Mount 
Parnaſſus. After the Decreale of the Waters, this 
illuiirtious Pair conſulted the Oracle of Themis in their 
Diſtreſs. The Anſwer was in theſe Terms, Depart 
* the Temple, veil your Heads and Faces, unlooſe 
* your Girdles, and throw behind your Backs the 
© Bones of your Grandmother.” Pyrrha was ſhocked 
at an Advice, which her Piety made her regard with 
Horror: But Deucalion penetrating the myſtical Senſe 
revived her, by telling her the Earth was their Grand- 
mother, and that the Bones were only Stones. They 
immediately obey the Oracle, and behold its Effect. 
The Stones which Deucalion threw, became living 
Men: Thoſe caſt by Pyrrha roſe into Women. With 
theſe, returning into Theſſaly, that Prince repeopled 
his Kingdom, and was honoured as the Reftorer of 
Mankind. 

To explain this Fable it 1s neceſſary to obſerve, 
there were five Deluges, of which the one in Queſ- 
tion was the Fourth, in order of Time, and laſted, 
according to Ariſtotle's Account, the whole Winter. 
It is therefore needleſs to waſte Time in drawing a Pa- 
rallel between this Story and the Moſaic Flood. Ihe 
Circumſtance of the Stones (3) ſeems occaſioned by 
the ſame Word bearing two Significations; ſo that 
theſe myſterious Stones are only the Children of ſuch 
as eſcaped the general Inundation. 


CHAP. IX. Of Saturn. 


ATURN was the younger Son of Cælus and Terra, 
— and married his Siſter Veſta Under the Article 
of Cælus, we have taken Notice how he treated his 
Father. We find a new Proof of his Ambition in his 
endeavouring, by the Aſſiſtance of his Mother, to ex- 


(3) The Phenician Word Ab n, or Eben, ſignifies both a Stone 
and a Child; and the Greek Word Aaa; Aus denotes either 2 


Stone or a People. | 
| clude 
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clude his elder Brother Titan from the Throne, in 
which he ſo far ſucceeded, that this Prince was obli- 
ged to reſign his Birthright, on theſe Terms, that Sa- 
turn ſhould not bring up any Male Children, fo that 
the Succeſſion might devolve to the right Male Line 
Again. 

" Saturn, it is ſaid, obſerved theſe Conditions ſo faith- 
fully, that he devoured all the Sons he had by his Wite, 
as ſoon as born. But his Exactneſs in this Point was 
at laſt fruſtrated by the Artifice of Veſta. Having 
brought forth the Twins, Jupiter and Juno, the pre- 
ſented the latter to her Huſband, and concealing the 
Boy, ſent him to be nurſed on Mount Ida in Cret 
committing the Care of him to the Curetes and Cory- 
bantes. Saturn, however, getting ſome Intelligence 
of the Aﬀair, demanded the Child, in whoſe ſtead his 
Wite gave him a Stone ſwaddled up, which he ſwal- 
lowed. This Stone had the Name of Ab-addir (or 
the Potent Father) and received divine Honours. 

This Fiction, of Saturn's devouring his Sons, ac- 
cording to Mr. Le Clerc (4), was founded upon a 
Cuſtom which he had of baniſhing or confining his 
Children, for fear they ſhould one Day rebel againſt 
him. As to the Stone which Saturn is ſaid to ſwal- 
low, this is another Fiction founded on the double 
Meaning of the Word Eben, which ſignifies both a 
Stone and a Child, and means no more than, that Sa- 
turn was deceived by Rhea's ſubſtituting another Child 
in the Room of Jupiter. 

Titan finding the mutual Compact made between 
him and his Brother thus violated, took Arms to re- 
venge the Injury, and not only defeated Saturn, but 
made him and his Wife Vea Priſoners, whom he 
confined in Tartarus, à Place ſo dark and diſmal, that 
it afterwards became one of the Appellations of the 
infernal Regions. In the mean Time Jupiter being 
* up, raiſed an Army in Crete for his Father's 

eliverance. He alſo hired the Cecrops to aid him jn 
this Expedition ; but on theic Refuſal to join him after 


(4) Remarks upon Had. 


taking 
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taking the Money, he turned them into Apes. After 
this he marched againſt the Titans, and obtained a 
complete Victory. The Eagle which appeared before 
the Engagement, as an auſpicious Omen, was ever 
after — to carry his Thunder. From the Blood 
of the Titans, lain in the Battle, proceeded Serpents, 
Scorpions, and all venomous Reptiles. Having by 
this Succeſs freed his Parents, the young Prince cau- 
ſed all the Gods aſſembled, to renew their Oath of 
Fidelity to Saturn, on an Altar, which on that Ac- 
count has been raiſed to a Conſtellation in the Heavens. 
Jupiter after this married Metis Daughter of Oceanus, 
who, it is reported, gave Saturn a Potion, which cau- 
ſed him to bring up Neptune and Pluto, with the reſt 
of the Children he had formerly devoured (5). 

The Merit of the Son, (as it often happens) only 
ſerved to increaſe the Father's Jealouſy, which received 
new Strength from an antient Oracle or Tradition, 
that he ſhould be dethroned by one of his Sons. Fu- 
piter therefore, ſecretly informed of the Meaſures taken 
to deſtroy him, ſuffered his Ambition to get the Aſ- 
cendant over his Duty, and taking up Arms, depoſed 
his Father, whom by the Advice of Prometheus, he 
bound in woollen Fetters, and threw into Tartarus 
with Tapetus his Uncle. Here Saturn ſuffered the 
fame barbarous Puniſhment of Caſtration he had in- 
flicted on his Father Cælus. 

Macrobius ſearches into the Reaſon why this God 
was bound with Fetters of Wool, and adds from the 
Teſtimony of Apollidorus, that he broke theſe Cords 
once a Year at the Celebration of the Saturnalta (6). 
This he explains by ſaying, that this Fable alluded to 
the Corn, which being ſhut up in the Earth, and de- 
tained by Chains, ſoft and eaſily broken, ſprung forth 
and annually arrived at Maturity. The Abbe Banier 
fays (7), that the Greeks looked upon the Places fitua- 
ted to the Eaſt, as higher than thoſe that lay weſtward ; 
and from hence concludes, that by Tartarus or Hell, 


(5) By this, Jupiter ſhould be the youngeſt Son of Saturn. 
(6) Sat Lib. 1. c. 8. (7) Banier's Mythology, Vol. 2. 185. 


they 
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turn, Le Clerc conjeQtures (8), that it only means 
that Jupiter had corrupted his Father's Council, and 
prevailed upon the moſt conſiderable Perſons of his 
Court to deſert him. 

The Manner in which Saturn eſcaped from his Pri- 
ſon is not related. He fled to [taly, where he was 
kindly receiv'd by Janus then King of that Country, 
who aſſociated him in the Government. From hence 
that Part of the World obtained the Name of Satur- 
nia Tellus, as alſo that of Latium from Lateo to lie hid, 
becauſe he found a Refuge here in his Diſtreſs. On 
this Account Money was coined with a Ship on one 
Side, to ſignify his Arrival, and a Janus with a double 
Head on the other, to denote his ſharing the regal 
Authority. 

The Reign of Saturn was ſo mild and happy, that 
the Poets have given it the Name of the GoLpen 
Ace, and celebrated it with all the Pomp and Luzu- 
riancy of Imagination (9). According to Varro, this 
Deity, from his inſtructing the People in Agriculture 
and Tillage, obtained his Name (10) of Saturn. The 
Sickle which he uſed in reaping beingW@aſt into Sicily, 
gave that Iſland its antient Name of Drępanon, which 
in Greek ſignifhes that Inſtrument. 

The Hiſtorians give us a very different Picture of 
Saturn. Diodorus repreſents him, as a tyrannical, 
covetous, and cruel Prince, who reigned over Italy 
and Sicily, and enlarged his Dominions by Conqueſt: 
He adds, that he oppreſſed his Subjects by ſevere Tax- 
es, and kept them in Awe by ſtrong Garriſons. This 
Account agrees very well with thoſe who ante Saturn 
the firſt who inſtituted human Sacrifices, Which pro- 
bably gave Riſe to the Fable of his devouring his own 
Children. Certain it is, that the Cartbaginians (1) 

offered 


(8) Remarks upon Hefiod, 

(g) The Reader will ſee more on this Head under the ſuo- 
ceeding Article. 

(10) From Satus, that is, Sowing or Seed-Time. 

(1) Mr. Selden in his Treatiſe of the Syrian Gods, ſpeaking 
of Meleci, imagines from the Cruelty of his Sacrifices, he _ 
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offered young Children to this Deity ; and amongſt the 
Romans, his Prieſts were cloathed in Red, and at his 
Feſtivals, Gladiators were employed to kill each other. 

The Feaſts of this Deity were celebrated with great 
Solemnity amongſt the Romans about the Middle of 
December. They were firſt inſtituted by Tullus Hoti- 
lius, though Livy dates them from the Conſulſhip of 
Manilius and Sempronius. They laſted but one Day 
till the Time of Julius Cæſur, who ordered them to 
be protracted to three Days; and in Proceſs of Time 
they were extended to five. During theſe, all public 
Buſineſs was ſtopped, the Senate never aſſembled, no 
War could be proclaimed, or Offender executed. 
Mutual Preſents of all Kinds, (particularly Wax 
Lights) were ſent and received, Servants wore the 
Pileus or Cap of Liberty, and were waited on by thejr 
Maiters at Table. All which was deſigned to ſhew the 
_—_— and Happineſs of Mankind under the golden 

e. 

he Romans kept in the Temple of Saturn, the 

Libri Elepbantini, or Rolls, containing the Names of 
the Roman Citizens, as alſo the Public Treaſure. 
This Cuſtom they borrowed from the Egyptians, who 
in the Temple of Sudac, or Chrone, depoſited their 
Genealogies of Families and the public Money. 

Saturn, like the other Heathen Deities, had his 
Amours. He fell in Love with the Nymph Phyllyra, 
the Daughter of Oceanus, and was by his Wiſe Rhea 
fo near being ſurpriſed in her Company, that he was 
forced to aſſume the Form of a Horſe. This ſudden 
Transformation had ſuch an Effect on his Miſtreſs, 
that ſhe bore a Creature whoſe upper Part was like a 
Man, andthe reſt like a Horſe. This Son of Saturn 
became famous for his Skill in Muſic and Surgery. 

A modern Author, M. La Pluche, has very * 
accounted for this fabulous Hiſtory of Saturn, hic 


the ſame as Saturn. In the Reign of Tiberius, that Prince cru- 
cifyed the Prieſts of Saturn for offering young Infants at his Al- 
tars. This Idea of Saturn's Malignity is, perhaps, the Reaſon 
why the Planet, which bears this Name, was thought fo inau- 
ſpicious and unfriendly to Mankind. A 
certainly 
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certainly derived its Origin from Egypt. The annual 
Mecting of the Judges in that Country was notifyed 
by an [mage with a long Beard, and a Scythe in his 
Hand. The firſt denoted the Age and Gravity of the 
Magiſtrates, and the latter pointed out the Seaſon of 
their aſſembling, juſt before the firſt Hay-making or 
Harveſt. This Figure they called by the Names of 
Sudec (2), Chrone (3), Chiun (4), and Saterin (5); and 
in Company with it, always expoſed, another Statue 
repreſenting I/is, with ſeveral Breaſts, and ſurrounded 
with the Heads of Animals, which they call'd Rhea 
(6), as theſe Images continued expoſed till the Begin- 
ning of the new Solar Year, or the Return of 
Oe is (the Sun) ſo Saturn became regarded as the Fa- 
ther of Time. Upon other Occaſions the Egyptians 
depicted him with Eyes before and behind, ſome of 
them open, others aſleep; and with four Wings, two 
mut and two expanded (7). The Greeks took theſe 
Pictures in the literal Senſe, and turned into fabulous 
Hiflory what was only allegorical. 

Bachart, and ſome other learned Antiquaries, con- 
ceived Saturn to be the ſame with Noah, and drew a 
Parallel, in many Inſtances, which ſeem to favour their 
Opinion. 


Saturn was uſually repreſented as an old Man, bare 
headed and bald, with all the Marks of Age and Il 


_ 


frmity in his Face. 
placed a Sickle, or Scythe, at others a Key, and a Ser= 
pent biting its own Tail, and circumflexed in his Left. 
He ſometimes was pictured with fix Wings, and Feet 
of Wool, to ſhew how inſenſibly and wiftly Time 
ſſes. The Scythe denoted his cutting down and 
impairing all Things, and the Serpent the Revolution 
of the Year: Quod in ſeſe wolvitur Annus. 


(2) From T/adich, or Sudec, Juſtice, or the Juſt. 


(3) From Keren, Splendor, the Name given to Meſes on his 
42 from the Mount; heoce the Creek Xęoroc. 


(4) From Cobes a Prieſt, is derived XKeunahb, or the ſacerdutal 
Office. 


(s) From Seter, 2 Judge, is the Plural Seterim, or the Judges. 
(6) From Rahah, to feed, comes Reba, or Rhea, a Nurſe. 
(7) This Figure ſeems borrowed from the Cherubim of the 


Hebrews. CHAP. 


In his Right-Hand they ſometimes 
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CHAP. X. Of the Gorpen Ace. 


IFFICULT as it is, to reconcile the Incon- 

ſiſtencies between the Poets and Hiſtorians in 
the preceding Account of Saturn, yet the concurrent 
Teſtimony of the former in placing the Golden Age in 
his Times, ſeems to determine the Point in his Favour ; 
and to prove that he was a Bene factor and Friend to 
Mankind, fince they enjoyed ſuch Felicity under his 
Adminiſtration. We can never ſufficiently admire the 
maſterly Deſcription given by Virgil of theſe Halcyon 
Days, when Peace and Innocence adorned the World, 
and ſweetened all the Bleſſings of untroubled Life. 
Ovid has yet heightened the Deſcription with thoſe 
Touches of Imagination peculiar to him. Amongſt 
the Greek Poets, Heſiad has touched this Subject with 
that agreeable Simplicity which diſtinguiſhes all his 
Writings. 

By the Golden Age might be figured out the Happi- 
neſs of the primzval State before the firſt and univer- 
ſal Deluge, when the Earth remaining in the ſame Po- - 
fition in which it was firſt created, flouriſhed with per- 
petual Spring, and the Air always temperate and ſe- 
rene, was neither diſcompoſed by Storms, nor dark- 
ened by Clouds. The Reaſon of affixing this Time 
to the Reign of Saturn, was probably this: The Egyp- 
tians held the firſt annual Aſſembly of their Judges in 
the Month of February, and as the Deciſions of theſe 
Sages were always attended with the higheſt Equity, 
ſo the People regarded that Seaſon as a Time of gene- 
ral Joy and Happineſs, rather as all Nature with them 
was then in Bloom, and the whole Country looked like 
one enamelled Garden, or Carpet. | 

But after all it appears, that theſe halcyon Times 
were but of a ſhort Duration, ſince the Character 
Plato, Pythagoras, and others give of this Age can 
only relate to that State of perfect Innocence which 
ended with the Fall. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XI. Of the Giants. 


6 N Giants were produced (as has been alrea- 
dy obſerved) of the Blood which flowed from 
the Wound of Saturn, when caſtrated by his Son Ju- 
piter. Proud of their own Strength, and fired with a 
daring Ambition, they entered into an Aſſociation to 
dethrone Jupiter; for which Purpoſe they piled Rocks 
on Rocks, in order to ſcale the Skies. This Engage- 
ment is differently related by Authors, both as to the 
Place where it happened, and the Circumſtances which 
attended it; ſome Writers laying. the Scene in /taly 
(8), others in Greece (9). It ſeems the Father of the 
Gods was apprized of the Danger, as there was a pro- 
phetical Rumour amongſt the Detties, that the Giants 
ſhould not be overcome, unleſs a Mortal aſſiſted in 
the War. For this Reaſon Jove, by the Advice of 
Pallas, called up Hercules, and being aſſiſted by the 
reſt of the Gods gained a complete Vitory over the 
Rebels, moſt of whom periſhed in the Conflict. Her- 
cules firſt flew Alcyon with an Arrow, but he ſtill ſur- 
vived and grew ſtronger, till Minerva drew bim out 
of the Moon's Orb, when he expired. This Goddeſs 
alſo cut pff the Heads of Enceladus and Pallantes, and 
afterwards encountering Alcyoneus at the Corintbian 
Iſthmus, killed him in Spite of his monſtrous Bulk. 
Porphyris, about to raviſh Juno, fell by the Hands of 
Jupiter and Hercules. Apollo and Hercules diſpatched 
Ephialtes, and Hercules flew Eurytus, by darting an 
Oak at him. Clytius was flain by Hecate, and Polybotes 
flving through the Sea, came to the Ifle of Coos, where 
Neptune tearing off Part of the Land, hurled it at him, 
and formed the Ifle of Ni/yros. Mercury flew Hypo- 
litus, Gratian was vanquiſhed by Diana, and the 
Parce claimed. their Share in the Victory, by the De- 


(8) In the Phlegrean Plains, in Campania, near Mount Feſu- 
vin, which abound with ſubterraneous Fires, and hot Mineral 
Springs. 


(9g) Where they ſet Mount O on Pelion, in order to aſcend 
the Skies, 


ſtruction 
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ſtruction of Agryus and Thoan. Even Silenus his Aſs 
by his opportune Braying, contributed to put the Gi- 
ants in Confußion, and compleat their Ruin. During 
this War, of which Ovid has left us a ſhort Deſcrip- 
tion, Pallas diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her Wiſdom, Her- 
cules by his Strength, Pan by his Trumpet, which 
ſtruck a Terror in the Enemy, and Bacchus by his 
Activity and Courage. Indeed their Aſſiſtance was no 
more than ſeaſonable; for when the Giants firſt made 
their audacious Attempt, the Gods were ſo aſtoniſhed, 
that they fled into Egypt, where they concealed them- 
ſelves in various Shapes. 

But the moſt dreadful of theſe Monſters, and the 
moſt difficult to ſubdue, was Typhon or Typheus ; 
whom, when he had almoſt diſcomfited all the Gods, 
Jupiter purſued to Mount Caucaſus, where he woun- 
ded him with his Thunder; but Typhon turning upon 
him took him Priſoner, and after cutting with his own 
Sickle the Nerves of his Hands and Feet, threw him 
on his Back, carried him into Cilicia, and impriſoned 
him in a Cave, whence he was delivered by Mercury, 
who reſtored him to his former Vigour. After this, 
Joe had a ſecond Engagement with Typhon, who fly- 
ing into Sicily, was overwhelmed by Mount M#tna. 

'The Giants are repreſented by the Poets as Men of 
huge Stature and horrible Aſpect, their lower Parts 
being of a Serpentine Form. But above all, Typhon, 
or Ws. is deſcribed in the moſt ſhocking Man- 
ner. Heſiod has given him an hundred Heads of Dra- 
gons uttering dreadful Sounds, and having Eyes that 
darted Fire. He makes him, by Echidna, the Father 
of the Dog Orthus, of Cerberus, Hydra, Chimera, 
Sphinx, the Nemæan Lion, the Heſperian Dragon, and 
of Storms and Tempeſts. 

Hiftorians ſay Typheus was the Brother of Ofiris 
King of Egypt, who, in the Abſence of this Mo- 
narch, formed a Conſpiracy to dethrone him at his 
Return, for which End he invited him to a Feaſt, at 
the Concluſion of which, a Cheſt of exquiſite Work- 
manſhip was brought in, and offered to him who ly- 
ing down in it ſhould be found to fit it beſt. Oris 

| not 
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not diſtruſting the Contrivance, had no ſooner got in 
but the Lid was cloſed upon him, and the unhappy 
King thrown into the Nile. /s his Queen, to revenge 
DIRT of her beloved Huſband, raiſed an Army, 
the Command of which ſhe gave to her Son Orus, who 
after vanquiſhing the Uſurper, put him to Death. 
Hence the Egyptians, who deteſted his Memory, 
painted him in their Hieroglyphic Characters in fo 
irightful a Manner. The Length and Multiplicity of 
his Arms denoted his Power : The Serpents which 
formed his Heads fignified his Addreſs and Cunning : 
The Crocodile Scales which covered his Body ex- 
preſſed his Cruelty and Diſſimulation; and the Flight 
of the Gods into Egypt, ſhewed the Precautions taken 
by the great Men to ſhelter themſelves from his Fury 
and — 

It is eaſy in this Story of the Giants to trace the 
Moſaic Hiſtory, which informs us how the Earth was 
afflicted with Men of uncommon Stature and great 
Wickedneſs. The Tradition of the Tower of Babel, 
and the Defeat of that impious Deſign, might naturally 
give Riſe to the Attempt of theſe Monſters, to infult 
the Skies and make War on the Gods. 

But there is another Explication of this Fable, which 
ſeems both more rational and curious. - Amongft the 
Names of the Giants we find thoſe of Briareus (1), 
Rechus (2), Othus (3), Epbialtes (4), Porphyrion (5), 
Enceladus (6), and Mimas (7). Now the literal Sig- 


(1) From Berti Serenity; and Harcus, loſt, to ſhew the Tem- 
perature of the Air deſtroyed. 

(2) From Reuach, the Winds. 

(3) From Ouitta, or Othus, the Times, to tipify the Vicifſi- 
tude of Seaſons. 

(4) From Evi, or Ephi, Clouds; and Altah, Darkneſs, i. e, 
dark gloomy Clouds. 

() From Phaur, to break, comes Pharpher, to ſeparate mi- 
nutely : To denote the general Diſſolution of the primœral E;\- 
tem. 

(6) From Enceled, violent Springs or Torrents. 

(7) Frem Maim, great and heavy Rains. Now all theſe were 
Phænomena new, and unknown before the Flocd. Sec La 
Plucke's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. 1, p. 60. 
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nification of theſe leads us to the Senſe of the Allegory, 
which was deſigned to point out the fatal Conſequences 
of the Flood, and the conſiderable Changes it intro- 
duced with Regard to the Face of Nature. This is 
further confirmed by their Tradition, that their Oftris 
vanquiſhed the Giants, and that Orus his Son, in par- 
ticular, ſtopped the Purſuit of Rechus, by appearing 
before him in the Form of a Lion. By which they 
meant, that, that induſtrious People had no Way of 
ſecuring themſelves againſt the bad Effects of the ver- 
nal Winds, which brought on their annual Inundation, 
but by exactly obſerving the Sun's Entrance into Leo, 
and then retiring to the high Grounds, to wait the go- 
ing off of the Waters. 

It may not be improper to add, that from the Blood 
of the Giants defeated by Jupiter, were produced 
Serpents and all Kinds of venomous Creatures. 
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CHAP. XII Of Jaxvs. 


HE Connection between Saturn and Janus, 
renders the Account of the Latter a proper Sup- 
plement to the Hiſtory of the Former. Writers vary 
as to the Birth of this Deity, ſome making him the Son 
of Calus and Hecate, others the Otfspring of Apollo, 
by Creuſa Daughter of Eridheus, King of Athens. 
Hefiod is ſilent about him in his Theogony, and indeed 
Janus was a God little known to the Greets. Accor- 
ing to Cato, he was a Scythian Prince, who at the 
Head of a viQorious Army, ſubdued ard depopulated 
Italy. But the moſt probable Opinion is, that he was 
an Ftrurian King, and one of the earlieſt Monarchs of 
that Country, which he governed with great Witdom, 
according to the Teſtimony of Flutarch, who 1avs, 
* whatever he was, whether a King or a God, he was 
* a great Politician, who tempered the Manners of his 
Subjects, and taught them Civitirty, on which Ac- 
* count he was regarded as the God of Peace, and 
never invoked during the Time of War.“ The Ro- 

mans held him in peculiar Vegeration. 
From 
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From Fabius Pictor, one of the old Roman Hiſto- 
rians, we learn, that the antient Tuſcans were firſt 
taught by this good King to improve the Vine, to fow 
Corn, and to make Bread, and that he firſt raiſed Tem- 
ples and Altars to the Gods, who were before wor- 
thipped in Groves. We have already mentioned Sa- 
turn, as the Introducer of theſe Arts into Italy, where 
Janus admitted him into a Share of his Power. Some 
ſay he was married to the youngeſt Veſta, the Goddeſs 
ot Fire ; others make his Wife the Goddeſs Carna, or 
Carma (8). 

It is certain that he early obtained divine Honours at 
Rome, where Numa Pompilius inſtituted an annual 
Feſtival to him in Fanuary, which was celebrated with 
manly Exerciſes. Romu'us and Tatius had belore 
erected him a Temple upon Occaſion of the Union of 
the Romans with the Sabines. Numa ordained it ſhould 
be opened in Time of War, and ſhut in Time of Peace 
(9), which happened but thrice for ſeveral Centuries. 
1. In the Reign of Numa. 2. In the Conſulate of 
Attilius Balbus, and Manlius Torquatus ; and 3. By 
Auguſius Ceſar, after the Death of Antony, and 
Reduction of Egypt. 

Janus was the God who preſided over all new Un- 
dertakings. Hence in all Sacrifices the firſt Libations 
of Wine and Wheat were offered to him, as likewiſe 
all Prayers were prefaced with a ſhort Addreſs to him. 
The peculiar Offerings at his Feſtival were Cakes of 
new Meal and Salt, with new Wine and Frankincenſe 
(10). Then all Artificers and "Tradeſmen began their 
Works, and the Roman Conſuls for the New Year fo- 
lemnly entered on their Office. All Quarrels were 
laid aſide, mutual Preſents were made, and the Day 
concluded with Joy and Mirth. 


(8) Carna, or Carma, was a Goddeſs who preſided over the 
vital Parte, and occaſioned a healthy Conſtitution of Body. 

(g) Hence Jans took the Names of Patuletus and Cluſius. 

(10) Tete contradicts Ovid, and ſuppoſes Phny to prove, that 
the Antients did not uſe this Cum in their Sacrifices, but the 
Paſſ-ge of that Author, only ſays it was not uſed in the Time of 
the Trojan War. 
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Janus was repreſented with two Faces, and called 
Bifrons, Riceps, and Didymeus ; as forming another 


Image of himlelt on the Diſk of the Moon, and look- 


ing to the paſt and approaching Year ; with Keys, as 
opening and ſhutting up the Day (1). He is ſaid to 
have regulated the Months, the firſt of which is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his Name, as the firit Day of every 
Month was alſo ſacred to him. He was therefore ſea- 
ted in the Center of twelve Alters; and had on his 
Hands Figures to the Amount of Days in a Year. 
Sometimes his Image had four Faces, to expreſs the 
tour Seaſons of the Year over which he preſided. 

Though Fanus be properly a Roman Deity, yet it is 
amongſt the Egyptians we mult feek for the true Ex- 
planation of his Hittory. That Nation repreſented the 
Opening of their Solar Year by an Image, with a Key 
in its Hand. and two Faces, one old and the other 
young, to tipify or mark the old and new Year. King 
Picus with a Hawk's Head, who is uſually drawn near 
Tanus, leaves no Doubt but that the Symbol of this 
Deity was borrowed from that People. The Reader, 
atter putting all this together, will reafonably conclude, 
that by this Figure could only be intended the Sun, the 
great Ruler of the Year. 


CHAP. XIII. f the Eller Ves rA, or CyBEIE 
the Wife of S\TURN. 


T is highly neceſſary, in claſſing the Heathen Divi- 
1 niries, to diſtinguiſh between this Goddeſs, who is 
alſo called Rhea and Ops, from another Veſta their 
Daughter, becauſe the Poets have been faulry in con- 
founding them, and aſeribing the Attributes and Actions 
of the one to the other. 

Ihe elder Veſta, commonly called Ef:a by the 
Greei's, was the Diughter of Celus and Terra, and 
married to her Brother Saturn, to whom ſhe bore a 


(1) N utriuſque januæ cœleſtit petentem; qui cxoricns ape- 
riat ar, nwadens clerdat, Macrob. I. 1, c. 9. 
numerous 
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numerous offspring. She had a Multiplicity of Names 
beſides, of which the principal were Cybele, Magna 
Mater, or the great Mother of the Gods ; and Bona 
Dea, or the good Goddeſs, c. Under different 
Characters ſhe had different Repreſentations, and diffe- 
rent Sacrifices. 

Lena is generally repreſented upon ancient Coins 
fitting, though ſometimes ſtanding, with a lighted 
Lorch in one Hand, and a Sphere in the other. 

Under the Character of C'ybele ſhe makes a more 
magnificent Appearance, being ſeated on a lofty Cha- 
riot drawn by Lions, crowned with Towers, and ha- 
ving a Key extended in her Hand. 

Some indeed make the Phrygian Cybele a different 
Perfon from Veſta: They fay the was the Daughter of 
Mæones an antient King of Phrygia and Dyndima, and 
that her Mother, for — Reaſons, expoſed her on 
Mount Cybelus, where ſhe was nouriſhed by Lions. 
Her Parents afterwards owned her, and ſhe fell in Love 
with Atys, by whom conceiving, her Father caufed 
her Lover to be lain, and his Body thrown to the wild 
Beaſts ; Cybele upon this ran mad, and filled the Woods 
with her Lamentations. Soon after a Plague and Fa- 
mine laying waſte the Country, the Oracle was con- 
ſulted, who adviſed them to bury Frys with great 
Pomp, and to worthip Cybe/e as a Goddets. Accord- 
ingly they erected a Temple to her Honour at Vn, 
and placed Lions at her Feet, to denote her being edu- 
cated by the Animals. 

Avid relates the Story a little more in the marvellous 
Way; Atys was a Boy ſo called by Cybele, whom ſhe 
appointed but to preſide in her Rites, enjoining him in- 
violate Chaſtity ; but the Youth happening to forget 
his Vow, in Reſentment the Goddefs deprived him of 
his Senſes : But at laſt pitying his Miſery, ſhe turned 
him into a Pine-Tree, which, as well as the Boy, 
was held ſacred to her. The Animal commonly 
ſacrificed to Cybele, was the Sow, on Account of its 
Fzcundity. 

The Prieſts of this Deity were the Corybantes, Cu- 
retes, Idei, Dactyli and Telchines, who in their myſ- 
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tical Rites wade great Uſe of Cymbals and other In- 
ſtruments of Braſs, attended with extravagant Cries and 
Howlings. They ſacrificed fitting on the Earth, and 
offered only the Hearts of the Victims. 

Ihe Goddeſs Cybele was unknown to the Romans 
till the Time of Hannibal, when conſulting the $yb:/- 
line Oracles, they found that formidable Enemy could 
not be expelled till they ſent for the [{#an Mother to 
Rome Attalus then King of Phrygia, at the Requeſt 
ot their Embafſadors, ſent her Statue, which was of 
Sone. But the Veſfel which carried it arriving in the 
Tyber, was miraculouſly ftopped, till Claudia, one of 
the Veftal-Virgins, drew it aſhore with her Girdle. 

This a, to whom the living Flame was facred, 
is the fiame with the Egyptian Iſis, and repreſented the 

ure Ather incloſing, containing and pervading all 
bings. Their Expreſſions and Attributes are alike. 
She was conſidered as the Cauſe of Generation and 
Motion. The Parent of all the Luminaries, and is 
coafounded with Nature and the World. She obtain- 
ed tke Name of E/tia, as being the Lite or Eſſence of 
all Things (2). | 

As to the Prieſts of Oele, the Corybantes, Cure- 
tes, Fc. they are of the ſame Original. Crete was a 
Colony of the Egyptians, conſiſting of three Claſſes of 
People, 1. Ihe Corybantes or Prieſts (3). 2. The 
Cure tes, (4) or Huſbindmen, and Inhabitants of Towns. 
3. The Dachyli (5), or Axtificers and labouring Poor. 
All which Names are of Egyptian Derivation. 

Cybele was honoured at Rome by the Title of Bona 
Dea, or good Goddeſs. But this Devotion was only 
paid her by the Matrons, and the Rites were celebra- 
ted in fo ſecret a Manner, that it was no leſs than 


(2) Plato in C:atylo, 

(3) From Corban, a Sacrifice or Oblation, 

(4) From Keret, a City or Town, comes the Plural Xeretin, 
to ſigni y the Inhabitants. 

(5) From dac, poor; and tal or tyl, a Migration: Hence our 
ultima Thule, The Greeks for the ſame Realon call the Fingers 
Dactyl, becauſe they are the Inſtruments of Labour, 


Death 
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Death for any Man to be preſent at the Aſſembly (6). 
Whence they were called Opertoria. 

The Roman Farmers and Shepherds worſhipped Cy- 
bele or Veſta, by the Title of Magna Pales, or the 
Goddeſs of Cattle and Paſtures. Her Feſtival was in 
April, at which Time they purified their Flocks and 
Herds with the Fumes of Roſemary, Laurel, and Sul- 
phur, offered Sacrifices of Milk and Millet Cakes, and 
concluded the Ceremony by dancing round Straw- 
Fires. Theſe annual Feaſts were called Palilia, and 
were the fame with the 6:-wopwyiz of the Greeks, and 
probably of Phenician or Egyptian Original. 

The great Feſtival of Cybel-, called Megaleſia, was 
always celebrated in April, and laſted eight Days at 


Rome. 


CHAP. XIV. Of Ves rA, the younger. 


C OLLECTED Fire is the Offspring of Zther. 
Hence we have another Veſta, ſaid to be the 
Daughter of the other, by Saturn, or Time, and the 
Siſter of Ceres, Juno, Pluto. Neptune, and Jupiter. 
She was ſo fond of a fingle Life, that when her Bro- 
ther Tupiter aſcended the Throne, and offered to grant 
whatever ſhe aſked, ſhe deſired only the Preſervation 
of her Virginity, and that ſhe might have the firſt Ob- 
lation in all Sicrifices (7), which ſhe obt-ined. Ac- 
crding to Lactantius, the Chaſtity of Veſta is meant 
to expreſ. the Nature of Fire, which is incapable of 
Mixture, producing nothing, but converting all Things 
into itſelf. 

Numa Pompilius, the great Founder of Religion 
among the Romans, is {.id firit to have reſtored the 
ant'cent Rites and Worſhip of this Goddets, to whom 
he erected a circular Temple, which in ſucceeding 


(6) So we learn from Tiballus, Eclogue VI. 
Sacra Bone maribus non adeunda Dez. 
(7) It is a Queſtion it this Privilege did not rather belong to 
the elder Veſta, in common with Janus. 
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Ages, 
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Ages, was much embelliſhed. He alſo appointed four 
Prieftefſes to be choſen out of the nobleſt Families in 
Rome, and of ſpotleſs CharaQter, whoſe Office was to 
attend the facred Fire kept continually burning near her 
Altar. Theſe Veftal Virgins continued in their Charge 
for thirty Years, and had very great Privileges annexed 
to their Dignity. This Fire was annually renewed, 
with . -eremony, from the Rays of the Sun, on 
the Kalends of March. It was preſerved in Earthen 
Pots ſuſpended in the Air, and eſteemed fo facred, that 
i by any Misfortune it became extinguiſhed, (as hap- 
pened once) a Ceſſation enſued from all Buſineſs, till 
they had expiated the Prodigy. It this Accident ap- 
peared owing to the Neglect of the Yeftals, they were 
ſeverely puniſhed ; and it they violated their Vow of 
Chaſtity, they were interred alive. 

A: Vela was the Goddeſs of Fire, the Romans had 
no Images in her Temple to repreſent her, the Reaſon 
of which we lezra in Owvid4(S) Yet as ſhe was the 
Guardian of Houſes or Hearths, her Image was uſu- 
ally placed in the Porch or Entry, and a daily Sacrifice 
offered her (9). 

It is certain nothing could be a ſtronger or more 
lively Symbol of the Supreme Being, than Fire. Ac- 
cordingly we find this Emblem in early Uſe through- 
out all the Eaſt. The Perſians held it in Veneration 
long before Zeronfter, who, in the Reign of Darius 
Hiſtaſp-s reduced the Worſhip of it to a certain Plan. 
The Prytanei of the Greeks were perpetual and holy 
Fires. We find Fneas bringing with him to 1taly his 
Penates (or Houſhold Gods) the Palladium and the /a- 
cred Fire. The Veſta of the Ftrurians, Sabines, and 
Romans, was the fame. 


(8) His Words are theſe : 
Effigiem nullam Yefta nec Ignis habet. Tati, Lib. VI, 
Ne Trage Veſta'f Semblance can expreſs, 
Fire is tio ſubtile to admit of Dreſs. 


(g) Hence the Word Veffibz/um, for a Porch or Fntty; and 
the Romans called their round Table FVeſlzs, as the Greeks uied 
the common Word Fgia to ſigniſy Chimneys and Altars. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XV. Of JurirExR. 


E come now to the great King, or Maſter of 

the Gods. This Deity was the Son of Saturn, 

and Rhea, or Veſta, at leaſt this is that Jupiter to 
whom the Actions of all the others were chiefly aſ- 
cribed. For there were ſo many Princes called by his 
Name, that it ſeems to have been a common Appel- 
lation in early Times for a powerful or victorious 
Prince (10). The moſt conſiderable of theſe was cer- 
tainly the Cretan Jove above-mentioned, of whoſe 
Education we have very various Accounts, as well as 
the Place of his Birth. The Mefſenians pretended to 
ſhow in the Neighbourhood of their City a Fountain 
called Clep/ydra, where Jupiter was educated by the 
Nymphs Ithome and Neda ; others ſay he was born at 
Thebes in Beotia but the moſt general and received 
Opinion is, that he was brought up near Mount [4a in 
Crete. Virgil tells us he was fed by the Bees, out of 
Gratitude for which he changed them from an Iron to 
a golden Colour. Some fay his Nurſes were Anal- 
thea and Meliſſa, Daughters of Meliſſus King of Crete, 
who gave his Goats Milk and Honey ; others, that 
Amalthea was the Name of the Goat that nurſed him, 
whoſe Horn he preſented to thoſe Princeſſes with this 
Privilege annexed, that whoever poſſeſſed it ſhould 
immediately have whatever they deſired ; whence it 
came to be called the Horn of Plenty. After this the 
Goat dying, Fupiter placed her amongſt the Stars, and 
by the Advice of Themis covered his Shie!d with her 
Skin to ftrike Terror in the Giants, whence it obtain- 
ed the Name of Agis. According to others, he and 
his Sitter Juno ſucked the Breaſts of Fortune. Some 
alledge his Mother Veſta ſuckled him; ſome, that he 
was fed by wild Pigeons, who brought him Ambrofea 
from Oceanus, and by an Eagle, who carried Nectar 


in his Beak from a ſteep Rock; in Recompenſe of 


(15) Parre reckoned up 3oo Fupiters, and each Nation ſeems 
to have had one peculiar to itſelt. 
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which Services, he made the Former the Fore-tellers 
of Winter and Summer, and gave the Latter the Re- 
ward of Immortality, and the Office of bearing his 
Thunder. In ſhort, the Nymphs and the Bears claim 
a Share in the Honour of his Education, nor is it yet 
decided which has the beſt Title to it. 

Let us now come to the Actions of Jupiter. The 
firſt, and indeed the moſt memorable of his Exploits, 
was his Expedition againſt the Titans, for his Father's 
Deliverance and Reftoration, of which we have already 
ſpoken under the Article of Saturn After this he de- 
throned his Father, and having poſſeſſed himſelf of his 
Throne, was acknowledged by all the Gods in Qua- 
lity of their ſupreme Apoll, himfelf crowned with 
Laure', and robed with Purple, condeſcended to ſing 
his Praites to his Lyre. Hercules, in order to perpe- 
tuate the Memory of his Triumphs, inſtituted the 
Olympic Games, where it is ſaid that Phebus carried 
off the firſt Prize, by overcoming Mercury at the Race. 
After this, Jupiter being fully ſettled, divided his Do- 
minions with his Brothers Neptune and Pluto, as will 
be ſhewn in the Sequel. 

Jupiter, however, is thought to uſe his Power in 
a little too tyrannical a Manner, for which we find 
Juno, Neptune, and Pallas conſpired againſt, and ac- 
tually ſeized, his Perſon. But the Giants Cottus, Gyges 
and Briareus, who were then his Guards, and whom 
Thetis called to his Aſſiſtance, ſet him at Liberty. 
How theſe Giants, with others of their Race, after- 
wards revolted againſt him, and were overthrown, has 
been already mentioned in its Place. 

The Story of Lycaon is not the leaſt diſtinguiſhing of 
his Actions. Hearing of the prevailing Wickedneſs of 
Mankind, Fove deſcended to Earth, and arriving at 
the Palace of this Monarch, King of Arcadia, declared 
who he was, on which the People prepared Sacrifices, 
and the other Honours due to him. But Lycaon, both 
impious and incredulous, killed one of his Domeſticks, 
and ſerved up the Fleſh dreſſed at the Entertainment 
he gave the God, who deteſting ſuch horrid Inhuma- 
nity, immediately conſumed the Palace with Lighten- 


ing, 
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ing, and turned the Barbarian into a Wolf. Ovid has 
related this Story with his uſual Art. 

But as Ambition, when arrived at the Height of its 
Wiſhes, ſeldom ſtrictly adheres to the Rules of Mo- 
deration, ſo the Air of a Court is always in a peculiar 
Manner fatal to Virtue. If any Monarch deſerved the 
CharaQter of encouraging Gallantry by his Example, 
it was certainly Jupiter, whoſe Amours are as num- 
berleſs as the Metamorphoſes he aſſumed to accompliſh 
them, and have afforded an extenſive Field of Deſcrip- 
tion to the Poets and Painters, both antient and mo- 
dern. 

upiter had ſeveral Wives, Metis, or Pruderce, his 
firſt, he is ſaid o have devoured, when big with Child, 
by which himlelt becoming pregnant, Minerta iſſued 
out of his Head adult and completely armed His ſe- 
cond was Themis, or Fuſtice, by whom he had the 
Hours, meaning the Regulation of Time, Eunomia or 
Good Order, Diche or Law, Eirene or Peace and the 
Deſtinies, He alſo married Juno, his Siſter, whom it 
is reported he deceived under the Form of a Cuckoo, 
who, to ſhua the Violence of a Storm, fled for Shelter 
to her Lap (1). She bore to him Hebe, Mars, Lucina, 
and Vulcan, By Eurynome he had the three Graces ; 
by Ceres, Proſerpine ; by Mnemoſyne, the nine Muſes ; 
by Latona, Apollo and Diana; by Maia, Mercury. 

Of his Intrigues we have a pretty curious De ail. 
One of his firſt Miſtreſſes was Caliſto the Daughter of 
Lycaon, one of the Nymphs of Diana. To deceive 
her, he aſſumed the Form of the Goddeſs of Chaftity, 
and ſucceeded fo far as to make the Virgin viohte her 
Vow. But her Diſgrace being revealed, as ſhe was 
bathing with her Patroneſs, the incenſed Deity not only 
diſgraced her, but (2) turned her into a Bear. TJowe, 
— to her Puniſhment and Sufferings, raiſed 
her to a Conſtellation in the Heavens (3). Caliſto, 
however, left a Son called Arcas, who having inſtruc- 


(:) At a Mountain near Corinth, thence called Coceyx. 
(2) Some ſay it was Juno turned her into that Animal. 


(3) Called Ur ſa Majer by the Latins, and Helice by the Greeks, 
ted 
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ted the Pelaſgians in Tillage and the Social Arts, they 


from him took the Name of Arcadians, and after his 
Death he was by his divine Father, allotted alfo (4) a 
Seat in the Skies. 

There is ſcarce any Form which Jupiter did not at 
ſome Time or other aſſume to gratiſy his Deſires. Un- 
der the Figure of a Satyr he violated Antiope the Wife 
of Lycus King of Thebes, by whom he had two Sons, 
Zethus and Amphion. In the Reſemblance of a Swan 
he corrupted Leda, the Spouſe of Tyndarus, King of 
Laconia. Under the Appearance of a white Bull he 
carried off Europa, Daughter of Agenor King ol Phe - 
nicia, into Crete, where he enjoyed her. In the Shape 
of an Eagle he ſurpriſed Aſteria the Daughter of Ce us, 
and bore her away in his Talons in ſpite of her Mo- 
deſty. Aided by the fame Diſguiſe, he ſeized the 
beauteous Ganymede Son of Tros, as he was hunting 
on Mount Ida, and raiſed him to the joint Functions 
of his Cup-bearer and Catamite. 

It was indeed difficult to eſcape the Purſuits of a 
God, who by his unlimited Power made all Nature 
fubſervient to his Purpoſes. Of this we have a re- 
markable Inftance in Danae, whoſe Father, Acriſius, 
jealous of her Conduct, had ſecured her in a Brazen 
Tower; but Jupiter deſcending in a golden Shower, 
found Means to elude all the Vigilance of her Keepers. 
He found Means to inflame Ægina the Daughter of 
Aſopus, King of Beotia, in the Similitude of a lam- 
bent Fire, and then carried ker from Epidaurus to a 
deſert Ifle called OEnope, to which ſhe gave her own 
Name (5). Clytoris, a fair Virgin of Theſſaly, he de- 
bauched in the Shape of an Ant ; but to corrupt Ale- 
mena the Wiſe of Ampiytrion, he was obliged to aſ- 
ſame the Form of her Huſband, under which the fair 
one being deceived, innocently yielded to his Deſires. 
By Thalia he had two Sons, called the Pallaci, and two 
by Protogenia, vis. Athlius the Father of Endymion, 
and Epuphus the Founder of Memphis in Egypt, and 


(4) The Urſa Miner of the Latins, and Cynoſura of the Greeks, 
(5) The lle of Zzing in the Archipelago, 
| Father 
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Father of Libya, who gave her Name to the Continent 
of Africk. Electra bore him Dardanus, Landamia, 
Sarpedon and Argus, Jodama Deucalian, with many 
others too tedious to enumerate, though mentioned by 
the Poets. x 

It is very evident that moſt, if not all the Stories re - 
lating to the Amours of the Gods, were invented by 
their teſpective Prieſts, to cover their Corruption or 
Debauchery. Of which this of Danae ſeems at leaſt 
a palpable Inſtance, and may ſerve to give ſome Idea of 
the reſt: Acriſius was in ormed by an Oracle, that his 
Grandſon would one Day deprive him of his Crown 
and Life; on which he thut up his Daugliter Danae in 
a Brazen Tower of the Temple of AD at Delphos, 
the Prieſts of which Oracle probably gave him this 
Information, with no other View o forward their 
Scheme, which tended to gratify the Luſt of Preteus 
the King's Brother, who being let through the Roof, 
pretending to be Jupiter, and throwing large Quanti- 
ties of id amongſt her Domeſticks, obtained his 
Wiſhes. | 

Two particular Adventures of his are too remarkable 
to be paſſed in Silence. He had deluded by his Arts 
Semele Daughter of Cadmus, King of Thebes, who 
room with Child. 3 hearing ot it, and intent on 

evenge, under the Diſguiſe of Bey-e, Nurſe to the 
Princes, was admitted to her Preſence, and artfully 
inſinuating to her that ſhe might not be deceived in her 
Lover, fhe adviſed her the next Tine he viſited her, to 
requeſt as a Proof of his Love, that the might fee him 
in the fame Majeſty with which he embraced Juno. 
unde granted, not without Reluctance, a Favour he 

new would be fo f tal to his Viiicreis. The unhappy 
fair one, unable to bear the dazzling Effulgerce, pe- 
riſhed in the Flames, and with her, her Oftspriag muſt 
have done fo too, it the God had not taken it cut and 
incloſed it in his Thigh, where it lay the full Time, 
when he came into the World and was named PBac- 
chus. 

Jupiter next became enamoured of lo, the Daughter 
of Inachus, and, as ſome fay, the Priefteſs of June; 

having 
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having one Day met the Virgin returning from her Fa- 
ther's Grotto, he endeavoured to ſeduce her to an ad- 
Jacent Foreſt ; but the Nymph flying his Embraces, he 
involved her in fo thick a Mitt, that ſhe loſt her Way, 
ſo that he eaſily undertook and enjoyed her. Juno, 
whoſe Jealouſy always kept her watchful, miſſing her 
Huſband, and perceiving a thick Darkneſs on the Earth, 
deſcended, diſpelled the Cloud, and had certainly diſ- 
covered the Intrigue, had not Jupiter ſuddenly trans- 
formed Je into a white Heifer. Juno pleaſed with the 
Beauty of the Animal, begged her, and to allay her 
Jealouſy, he was obliged to yield her up. The God- 
deſs immediately gave in Charge to Argus, who had a 
hundred Eyes, two of which only flept at a Time. 
Her Lover pitying the Miſery of Je in fo ſtrict a Con- 
finement, ſent Mercury down diſguiſed like a Shepherd, 
who with his Flute charmed Argus to ſleep, ſealed his 
Eyes with his Caduceus or Rod, and then cut off his 
Head. Juno, in regard to his Memory, placed his 
Eyes in the Tail of the Peacock, a Bird facred to her, 
and then turning her Rage againſt Jo, ſent the Furies 
to. purſue her wherever ſhe went (1) ; ſo that the 
wretched Fugitive weary of Liſe, implored Fove to end 
her Miſery. Accordingly the God intreats his Spouſe 
to ſhew her T . — by Styx never to 
give her further Cauſe of Jealouſy. Juno on this be- 
comes appeaſed, and Je being reſtored to her former 
Shape, is worſhipped in Egypt by the Name of Ie. 
The Fable of Je and Argus is certainly of Egyptian 
Birth, and the true Mythology is this: The Art of 
weaving firſt invented in Egypt, was by the Colonies of 
that Nation carried to Greece and Cholcis, where it was 
practiſed with this Difference, that the Seaſons for 
working were varied in each Country according to the 


(1) Dr. King relates this Story a little differently. I purſued 
by T:fphons, (one of the Furies) fell into the Sea, and was car- 
ried firſt to the Thracian Boſphorus, and thence into Egypt, where 
the Monſter ſtill purſuing her, was repelled by the Vile After 
this ſhe was deified by Jupiter, and appointed to prefide over 
Winds and Navigation. It is eaſy to fee this agrees better with 
the Egyptian Mythology. 


Nature 
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Nature of the Climate. The Months of February, 
March, April and May they employed in Egypt in cul- 
tivating their Lands; whereas theſe being Winter 
Months with the Grecians, they kept the Looms buſy. 
Now the Jie, which pointed out the Neomeniæ or 
Monthly Feſtivals in Egypt, was always attended with 
an Horus or Figure expreſſive of the Labour peculiar 
to the Seaſon. Thus the Horus of the weaving Months 
was a little Figure ſtuck over with Eyes, to denote the 
many Lights neceſſary for working by Night. This 
Image was called Ar gos (2), to ſignify his Intention. 
Now the vernal i being depicted with the Head of 
a Heifer, to exemplify the Fertility and Pleaſantneſs of 
Egypt on the Sun's Entrance into Taurus, at the Ap- 
proach of Winter ſhe quitted this Form, and fo was 
ſaid to be taken into Cuſtody of Ages, from whom 
ſhe was next Seaſon delivered, by the Horus reprefen- 
ting Anubis, (or Mercury) that 1s the riſing of the Dog- 
Star The taking theſe Symbolical Repreſentations, in 
a literal Senſe, gave Riſe to the Fable. 

It is no Wonder if the Number of Jupiter's Gallan- 
tries made him the Subject of Deteſtation among the 
primitive Chriftians, as well as the Ridicule of the wi- 
ſer amongſt the Heathens. Tertullian obſerves with 
Judgment. That it was no way ftrange to fee all 
* Ranks ſo debauched, when they were encouraged in 
the moſt infamous Crimes by the Example of thoſe 
they worſhipped, and from whom they were to ex- 
« pet Rewards and Puniſhments.” Lucian in his 
Dialogues introduces Momus pleaſuntly — TFove 
with regard to his amorous Metamorphoſes. I have 
often trembled for you, fays he. Left when you 
appeared like a Bull, they ſhould have carried you 
to the Shambles, or clapped you in the Plough ; had 
* a Goldſmith catched you when you viſited Danae, he 
% would have melted down your Godſhip in his Cru- 


(2) From Arg:th, or Ar ger, Weaver's Work; whence the 
Greeks borrowed their 2 Opus, or a Woik Hence the Iſle 
of Amorges, one of the Zgean Iles, derives its Name from Am, 
Mother; and Orgin, Weavers, or the Mother or Colony of Wea- 
vers, being firſt planted from Eg yt. 


« cible. 
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* cible. Or when you courted Leda like a Swan, 
** what if her Father had put you on the Spit?“ 

Jupiter had a Multiplicity ot Names, either from the 
Places where he was worſhipped, or the Attributes a- 
ſcribed to him. He had the . of Aenius, or the 
Hoſpitable; Elicius on account of his Goodneſs and 
Clemency ; and Dodonæ us on Account of the oracular 
Grove at Dodona, conſecrated to him, and famous 
thro? all Greece. 

Amongſt the Romans he had the Appellations of op- 
timus maximus, on Account of his Beneficence and 
Power: Almus, from his cherithing all Things; Stabi- 
liter, from his ſupporting the World; Opitulator from 
his helping the diſtreſſed ; Stator from his ſuſpending 
the Flight of the Romans at the-Prayer of Romulus ; 
and Predator on Account of the Part of the Plunder 
being facred to him in all Victories. From his Temple 
at the Capitol, on the Tarpeian Rock, he was called 
Capitolinus and Tarpeiuss When a Roman King or 
General flew an Enemy of the ſame Quality, the 
Spoils were offered to him by the Name of Feretrius. 

The Reign of Jupiter, having not been fo agreeable 
to his Subjects as that of Saturn, gave Occaſion to 
the Notion of the SiLver Act; by which is meant 
an Age inferior in Happineſs to that which preceded, 
tho —.— to thoſe which followed. 

This Father of Gods and Men is commonly figured 
as a majeſtic Man with a Beard, enthroned. In his left 
Hand he holds 4 Victory, and his Right-Hand grafps 
the Thunder. At his Feet an Eagle with his Wings 
diſplayed. The Greeks called him zus and ai as the 
Cauſe of Life (3), the Romans, Fupiter, i. e. juvans 
pater, the aſſiſting Father. 

The Heathens had amongſt their Deities different 
Repreſentatives of the ſame Thing. What Veſta, or 
the [dean Mother, was to the Phrygian:, and %s to 
the Egyptian; the fame was Jupiler to the Greeks 
and Romans, the great Symbol of Arber. So the Au- 
thor of the Life of Homer, ſuppoſed to be the Elder 


(3) Plato in Cratylo. 
D is- 
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Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and the Poet himſelf (4). 
So Ennius, as quoted by Cicero (5), 


Lo, the bright Heav'n, which All invoke as Jove ! 
and Furipides (6). 


See the ſublime Expanſe, 
The boundleſs Ather, which enfolds this Ball, 
'That hold for Jove, the God ſupreme o'er All! 


To conclude with the Words of Orpheus; © Tove 
is omnipotent, he is the Firft and the Laſt; the 
Head and the Middle; the Giver ot all Things; the 
Foundation of the Earth and Starry Heavens: He 
* 15 both Male and Female, and immortal Jupiter 


is the Source of enlivening Fire, and the Spirit of all 
Things.“ 


CHAP. XVI. Of ju so. 


UNO the Siſter and Conſort of Jupiter, was on 

that Account ſtyled the Queen of Heaven, and in- 
deed we find her in the Poets upporting that Dignity 
with an Ambition and Pride ſuitable to the Rank the 
bore. 
Though the Poetical Hiſtorians agree ſhe came into 
the World at a Birth with her Huſband, yet they dif- 
fer as to the Place, ſome placing her Nativity at Argos, 
others at Samos near the River [mbra/us. Some ſay 
ſhe was nurſed by Eubæa, Porſymna, and Area, 
Daughters of the River Afterion ; others by the Vymphs 
of the Ocean. Otes, an antient Poet, tells us ſhe was 


(4) zus $5.3 4. Se, reuricu 7 mugwIng xt; Fegg de 
Tide Vinax Beavcy Bupuy £y Gi7tgs. tes reg Angi 
Opuſc. Mytholcg. p. 326 & 327. 
(;) Aſpice hoc ſublime candent, quem invecant omnes Jovern. 
(6) Vides ſublime fuſum, immoderatum ethera, 
Pu: tener? terram circumjetlu ampleditur, 
Hunc ſummum habeta divum;, hunc perhibets Jovern. 
Cicero de Nat. Deorum, |. 2. 


educated 
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educated by the Hora or Hours And Homer aſſigns 
this Poſt to Oceanus and Tethys themſelves. 

It is faid that this Goddeſs, by bathing annually in 
the Fountain of Canatho near Argos, renewed her Vir- 
ginity. The Places where ſhe was principally honour- 
ed were Sparta, Mycene, and Argos. At this Place 
the Sacrifice offered to her conſiſted of 100 Oxen. 

Juno in a peculiar Manner preſided oder Marriage 
and Childbirth ; on the firſt Occaſion, in ſacrificing to 
her, the Gall of the Victim was always thrown behind 
the Altar, to denote no Spleen ſhould ſubſiſt between 
married Perſons. Women were peculiarly thought to 
be under her Protection, of whom every one had her 
Juno, as every Man had his Guardian Genius. Numa 
ordered, that if any unchaſte Woman ſhould approach 
her Temple, ſhe ſhould offer a Female Lamb to expiate 
her Offence. 

The Lacedemonian: ſtyled her Zgophaga, from the 
Goat which Hercules ſacrificed to her. At Elis ſhe was 
called Hoploſmia, her Statue being completely armed. 
At Corinth ſhe was termed Bunæa, from Buns, who 
erected a Temple to her there. She had another at 
Eubeza, to which the Emperor Adrian preſented a 
magnificent Offering, conſiſting of a Crown of Gold, 
and a purple Mantle embroidered with the Marriage of 
Hercules and Hebe in Silver, and a large Peacock whoſe 
Body was Gold, and his Tail compoſed of precious 
Stones reſembling the natural Colours. 

Amongſt the Romans, who held her in high Venera- 
tion, ſhe had a Multiplicity of Names. The chief 
were Lucina, from her firſt ſhewing the I ight to In- 
fan's; Pren ibu, becauſe no Marriage was lawful with- 
out previouſly invoking her ; Socigena and Fuga from 
her introducing the conjugal Yoke, and promoting 
matrimonial Union Domidica on Account of her 
bringing home the Bride ; Unxia irom the anointing 
the Door Poſts at that Ceremony. Cinx/a from her 
unlooſing the Virgin-Zone, or Girdle; Perfedla, be- 
cauſe Marriage completes the Sexes; Opigena and Ob- 
feetrix from her aſſiſting Women in Labour; Populs/a, 
becauſe Procreation peoples the World ; and _ 

om 
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from her preſerving the Female Sex. She was alſo 
named Quiritis or Curitis, from a Spear repreſented in 
her Statues and Medals; Kalendaris, becauſe oi the 
Sacrifices offered her the firſt Day of every Month; 
and Moneta from her being regarded as the Goddeſs 
of Riches and Wealth. | 

It is ſaid when the Gods fled into Egypt, Tun: diſ- 
guiſed herſelf in the Form of a white Cow, which 
Animal was, on that Account, thought to be accepta- 
ble to her in her Sacrifices. 

Juno, as the Queen of Heaven, preſerved a good 
deal of State. Her uſual Attendants were Terror and 
Boldneſs, Caſtor and Pollux, and fourteen Nymphs ; 
but her moſt faith ul and inſeperable Companion was 
Iris the Daughter of Thaumas, who for her ſurprizing 
Beauty was repreſented with Wings, borne upon her 
own Rainbow, to denote her Swiitneſs. She was the 
Meſſenger of Juno, as Mercury was of ove ; and at 
Death ſeparated the Souls of Women from their cor- 

real Chains. 

This Goddeſs was not the moſt complaiſant of 
Wives. We find in Homer, that Jupiter was ſome- 
times obliged to make uſe of all his Authority to keep 
her in due Subjection. When ſhe entered into that 
famous Conſpiracy againſt him, the ſame Author re- 
lates that by Way of Puniſhment, ſhe had two Anvils 
tied to her Feet, golden Manacles faſtened to her 
Hands, and fo was ended in the Air or Sky, where 
ſhe hovered on Account of her Levity, while all the 
Deities looked on without a Poſſibility of helping her. 
By this the Mythologifts fay is meant the Harmony and 
Connexion of the Air with the Earth, and the Inabili- 
ty of the Gods to relieve her ſignifies, that no Force, 
human or divine, can diſſolve the Frame or Texture of 
the Univerſe. According to Pauſanias, the Temple of 
Juno at Athens had neither Doors nor Roof, to denote 
that Juno being the Air in which we breathe, can be 
incloſed in no certain Bounds. 

The implacable and arrogant Temper of Juno once 
made her abandon her Throne in Heaven and fly into 
Eubeza. Jupiter in vain ſought a Reconciliation, till 

he 
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he conſulted Citheron King of the Plat&ans, then ac- 
counted the wiſeſt of Men. By his Advice the God 
dreſſed up a magnificent Image, ſeated it in a Chariot, 
and gave out it was Platæa the Daughter of Aſopus 
whom he deſigned to make his Queen. June upon 
this reſuming het antien* Jealouſy, attacked the mock 
Bride, and by tearing off its Ornaments found the De- 
ceit, quieted her ill Humour, and was glad to make 
up the Matrer with her Huſband. 

Though none ever felt her Reſentment more ſenſi- 
bly than Hercules, he was indebted to her for his Im- 
mortality; tor Pallas brought him to Fupiter while an 
Infant, who, while Jun was aſleep, put him to her 
Breiit. But the Goddeſs waking haftily, ſome of her 
Milk falling upon Heaven formed the Milky Way. The 
reſt dropped on the Earth, where it made the Lillies 
white, which before were of a Saffron Colour. 

Juno is repreſented by Homer as drawn in a Chariot 
adorned with precious Stones, the Wheels of Ebony 
nailed with Silver, and drawn by Horſes with Reins of 
Gold; but moſt commonly her Car is drawn by Pea- 
cocks, her favourite Bird. At Corinth ſhe was depic- 
ted in her Temples as ſeated on a Throne, crowned, 
with a Pomegranate in one Hand, and in the other a 
Sceptre with a Cuckoo at Top. This Statue was of 
Gold and Ivory. That at Hicrapolis was ſupported 
by Lions, and fo contrived as to participate of Miner- 
va, Venus, Luna, Rhea, Diana, Nemeſis, and the 
Deftinies, according to the different Points in View. 
She held in one Hand a Sceptre, in the other a Diſtaff. 
Her Head was crowned with Rays and a Tower; and 
ſhe was girt with the Ceſtus of Venus. 

As Tabs. is the iber, Juno is the Atmoſphere. 
She is Female on Account of its Softneſs; and is cal- 
led the Wife and Sitter of the other, to import the in- 
timate Conjunction between theſe two (1). 


(1) Aer autum, ut Strici diſputant, inter mere & ceelum, Ju- 
nonis nomine conſecratur, que eft ſcrer & conjux Jowir, quod & 
fimulituds oft etheris & cum co ſumma conjundtio. Effeminarunt 
autem cum, Tuncnique tribuerunt, guad nihi! oft ca m lin. Cicero 


de Nat. Deor. |. 2. 
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C HAP. XVII. Of NeerTtune. 


HIS remarkable Deity was the Son of Saturn 

and Veſta, or Ops and the Brother of Jupiter. 
Some fay he was devoured by his Father. Others al- 
ledge his Mother gave him to ſome Shepherds to be 
brought up amongit the Lambs, and pretending to be 
delivered of a Foal, gave it inſtead of him to Saturn. 
Some ſay his Nurſe's Name was Arno; others, that he 
was brought up by his Siſter Juno. 

His moſt remarkable Exploit was his aſſiſting his 
Brother Jupiter in his Expeditions, for which that God, 
when he arrived at the fupreme Power, aſſigned him 
the Sea and the Iſlands for his Empire. Others ima- 
gine he was Admiral of Saturn's Fleet, or rather ac- 
cording to Pamphus, Generaliſſimo of his Forces by 
Sca and Land. 

The favonrite Wiſe of Neptune was Amphitrite, 
whom he courted a long Time to no Purpoſe, till he 
ſent the Dolphin to intercede for him, who ſucceeding, 
the God in Acknowledgment placed him amidit the 
S'ars. By her he had Triton. Neptune had two other 
Wives, the one called Salacia, from the Salt- Huter, 
the other Venilia, from the Ebbing and Flowing of the 
Tides. 

Neptune is faid to be the firſt Inventor of Horſeman- 
ſhip and Chariot-Racing. Hence Mithridates King of 
Pontus threw Chariots drawn by four Horſes into the 
Sea in Honour of him, and the Romans inſtituted 
Horſe- Races in the Circus during his Feſtival, at which 
Time all Horſes left working, and the Mules were a- 
dorned with Wreaths of Flowers. Probably this Idea 
of Neptune aroſe from the famous Controverſy between 
him and Minerva, when they diſputed who ſhould 
give Name to Cecrepia. The God by ftriking the 
Earth with his Trident produced a Horſe. Pallas 
raiſed an Olive-Tree, by which ſhe gained the Victory, 
and the New City was from her called Athens. But 
the true Meaning of this Fable is a Ship, not a Horſe; 
for the Queſtion really was, whether the A/henian; 


ſhould 


Enipeus, 
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ſhould apply themſelyes to Navigation or Agriculture, 
and as they naturally inclined to the firſt, it was neceſ- 
fary to ſhew them their Miſtake, by convincing them 
that Huſbandry was preferable to Sailing. However, 
it is certain Neptune had ſome Skill in the Management 
of Horſes : For we find in Pamphus, the moſt antient 
Writer of divine Hymns, this Encomium of him, 
* That he was the Beneiaftor of Mankind in beſtow- 
* ing on them Horſes, and Ships with Decks reſem- 
* bling Towers.” 

When Neptune was expelled Heaven for his Conſpi- 
racy againſt Tupiter, he fled with Apollo to Laomedon 
King of Troy ; but he treated them differently: For 
having pq them in raiſing Walls round this City, 
in which the Lyre of Apollo was highly ſerviceable, he 
paid that Deiry divine Honours, whereas he diſmiſſed 
Neptune unrewarded, who, in Revenge, ſent a vaſt Sea 
Moniter to lay waſte the Country, to appeaſe which 
Laomedon was forced to expoſe his Daughter Hefione. 

On another Occaſion this Deity had a Conteft with 
Vulcan and Minerva in regard to their Skill. The 
Goddeſs as a Proof of her's made a Houſe, Vulcan 
erected a Man, and Neptune a Bull; whence that Ani- 
mal was uſed in the Sacrifices paid him. But i is pro- 
bable, that as the Victim was to be black, the Deſign 
was to point out the raging Quality and Fury of the 
Sea, over which he preſided. 

Neptune fell little ſhort of his Brother Jupiter in Point 
of Gallantry. Ovid in his Epiſtles has given a Catalogue 
of his Miſtreſſes. By Venus he had a Son called Eryx. 
Nor did he aſſume leſs different Shapes to ſucceed in his 
Amours. Ceres fled from him in the Form of a Mare ; 
he purſued in that of a Horſe ; but it is uncertain whe- 
ther this Union produced the Centaur, called Orion, 
or a Daughter. Under the Reſemblance of the River 

, debauched Tyre the Daughter of Salme- 
neus, who bore him Pelias and Neleus. In the fame 
Diſguiſe he begot Othus and Ephialtes, by Ephimedia, 
Wile of the Giant Aloces. Melantho Daughter of Pro- 
teus often diverting herſelf by riding on a Dolphin, 
Neptune in that Figure ſurprized and enjoyed her. He 

changed 
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changed Theophane, a beautiful Virgin, into an Ewe, 
and affuming the Form of a Ram, begot the golden 
fleeced Ram, which carried Phryxus to Cholcis. In 
the Likeneſs of a Bird he had Pegaſus by Meduſa. 

He was not only fond of his — of transforming 
himſelf, but he took a Pleaſure in beſtowing it on his 
Favourites ; Proteus his Son poſſeſſed it in a high De- 

ee. He conferred it on Periclimenus the Brother of 
Nefor, who was at laſt killed by Hercules, as he 
watched him in the Form of a Fly. He even obliged 
his Miſtreſſes with it. We find an Inſtance of this in 
Metra the Daughter of Erifichion. Her Father for 
cutting down an Oak-Grove conſecrated to Ceres, was 
puniſhed with ſuch an infatiable Hunger, that to ſupply 
it he was forced to fell all he had. His Daughter up- 
on this entreated of her Lover the Power of changing 
her Form at Pleaſure; ſo that becoming ſometimes a 
Mare, a Cow, or a Sheep, her Father fold her to re- 
lieve his Wants, while the Buyers were ftill cheated in 
their Purchaſe. Having raviſhed Cænis, to appeaſe 
her he promiſed her any Satisfaction, on which the de- 
fired to be turned into a Man, that ſhe might no more 


ſuffer the like Injury. Her Requeſt was granted, and 


by the Name of Cæ neus ſhe became a famous Warrior. 
Neptune was a conſiderable Deity amongſt the Greeks. 
He had a Temple in Arcadia by the Name of Procly/- 
tius ; or, the Over flower ; becauſe at Funo's Requeſt 
he delivered the Country from an Inundation. He was 
called Hipgpith, Hippocourius, and Taraxippus, from 
his Regulation of Horſemanſhip. The Places moſt ce- 
lebrated for his Worſhip were Tenarus, Corinth, and 
Calabria, which laſt Country was peculiarly dedicated 
to him. He had alſo a celebrated Temple at Rome en- 
riched with many naval '[ rophies ; but he received a 
ſignal Aﬀront from Auguſtus Ceſar, who pulled down 
his Statue, in Reſentment for a Tempeſt, which had 
diſperſed his Fleet and endangered his Lite. Some 
think Neptune the ſame with the antient God Cenſus 


worſhipped at Rome, and fo called from his adviſing 
Romulus to the Rape of the Sabines. 


Let 
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Let us now examine the mythological Senſe of the 
Fable. The Egyptians to denote Navigation, and the 
annual Return of the Phenician Fleet which viſited 
their Coaft, uſed the Figure of an Ofris carried on a 
winged Horſe, or holding a three-ſorked Spear or Har- 
poon in his Hand. Lo this Image they gave the Names 
of Poſeidon (2) or Neptune (3), which the Greeks and 
Romans afterwards adopted; but which ſufficiently 
prove this Deity had his Birth here. Thus the Mari- 
time Ofiris of the Egyptians became a new Deity with 
thoſe who knew uot the Meaning of the Symbol. But 
Herodotus, lib. 2. is poſitive that the Greeks received 
not their Knowledge of Neptune from the Egyptians, 
but from the Lybians. The former received him not till 
afterwards ; and even then, however they might apply 
the Figure to civil Purpoſes, paid him no divine Ho- 
nors. However, according to Plutarch, they called 
the maritime Coaſt Nephthen. Bochart thinks that he 
has found the Origin of this God in the Perſon of Ja- 
pbet; and has given Reaſons which render the Opinion 
very probable. 

Neptune repreſented as God of the Sea, makes a 
conſiderable Figure. He is deſcribed with black or 
dark Hair, his Garment of an Azure or Sea-green Co- 
lour, ſeated in a large Shell drawn by Whales or Sex- 
Horſes, with his Trident in his Hand (4), attended by 
the Sea Gods Palzmon, Glaucus, and Phorcys ; the Sea 
Goddeſſes, Thetis, Melita and Panapæa, and a long 
Train of Tritons and Sea Nymphs. In ſome antient 
Gems he appears on Shore; but always holding in his 
Hand the three-forked Trident, the Emblem of his 
Power, as it is called by Homer and Virgil, who have 
given us a fine Contraſt with regard to its Uſe. The 


(2) From Paſs, Plenty, or Proviſions, and Jedaim, the Sea- 
coaſt; or the Proviſian of the maritime Countries. 

(3) From N:uph, to diſturb or agitate ; and Oni a Pleet, which 
forms Neptoni, the Arrival of the Fleet. — "055 

(4) Some by a far-fetched Ailufion, imagine the triple Forks 
of the Trident repreſent the three-iold Power of Neptune in diſ- 
tur bing, moderating, or calming the Seas. Others, his Power 
over falt Water, ſreſh Water, and that of Lakes or Pools. 


antient 
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antient Poets all make this Inſtrument of Braſs; the 
modern Painters of Silver. 


\ 


C HAP. XVIII. Of Pruro. 


\ \ 7 E now come to the third Brother of Jupiter, 
and not the leaſt formidable, if we conſider 
his Power and Dominion. He was alſo the Son of 
Saturn and Ops, and when his victorious Brother had 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in the Throne, he was rewarded 
with a Share in his Father's Dominions, which, as 
ſome Authors ſay, was the Eaftern Continent and 
lower Part of Afia. Others make his Diviſion lie in 
the Weſt, and that he fixed his Reſidence in Spain, 
which being a fertile Country, and abounding in 
Mines, he was eſteemed the God of Wealth (5). 

Some imagine that his being * N as the Ruler 
of the Dead, and King of the infernal Regions, pro- 
ceeded from his firſt reaching Men to bury the De- 
ceaſed, and inventing —— to their Honour. 
Others ſay he was a King of the Molaſſians in Epirus, 
called Aidaneus or Orcus, that he ſtole Proſerpina's 
Wife, and kept a Dog called Cerberus, who devoured 
Pirithous, and would have ſerved Theſeus in the ſame 
Manner, if Hercules had not timely interpoſed to ſave 
him. 

The Poets relate the Matter differently : They tell 
us that Pluto, chagrin'd to ſee himfelf childleſs and 
unmarried, while his two Brothers had large Families, 
mounted his Chariot to viſit the World, and arrivin 
in Sicily, chanced to view Proſerpine, with her Com- 

nions, gathering Flowers (6). Urged by his Paſſion 
E forced her into his Chariot, and drove her to the 
River Chemarus, through which he opened himſelf a 
Paſſage back to the Realms of Night. Ceres diſcon- 


(5) Some Poets confound Pluto the God of Hell with Plutzs the 


God of Riches; whereas they are two very diſtin Deities, and 
were always ſo conſidered by the Antiente. 


(6) In the Valley of Tuna near Mount tus. 
C ſolate 
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ſolate for the Lod of her beloved Daughter, lighted 
two Torches at the Flames of Mount tna, and 
wandered through the World in Search of her; till 
hearing at laſt where ſhe was, ſhe carried her Com- 
plaint to Jupiter, who on her repeated Solicitations, 
promiſed that Proſerpine ſhould be reſtored to her, 
provided ſhe had not yet taſted any Thing in Hell. 
Ceres joyfully bore this Commiſſion, and her Daughter 
was preparing to return, when Aſcalaphus the Son of 
Acheron and Gorgyra gave Information, that he faw 
Proſerpine eat ſome Grains of a Pomegranate ſhe had 
gathered in Plute's Orchard, fo that her Return was 
immediately countermanded. Aſcalaphus was for this 
malicious Intelligence transformed into a Toad. But 
Jupiter, in order to mitigate the Grief of Ceres, for 
her Dilappointment, granted that her Daughter ſhould 
half the Year reſide with her, and the other Half 
continue in Hell with her Huſband. It is eaſy to ſee, 
that this Part of the Fable alludes to the Corn, which 
muſt remain all the Winter hid in the Ground, in or- 
„ ſptout forth in the Spring and produce the Har- 
veſt. 5 

Pluto was extremely revered both amongſt the 
Greeks and Romans. He had a magnihcent Temple at 
Pylos, near which was a Mountain, that derived its 
Name from the Nymph Menthe, whom Proſerpine, out 
of Jealouſy at Pluto's Familiary with her, changed 
into the Herb called Mint. Near the River Corellus 
in Beotia this Deity had alſo an Altar in common with 
Pallas, for ſome myſtical Reaſon. The Creeks called 
him Ageleſtus, becauſe all Mirth and Laughter were 
baniſhed his Dominions ; as alſo Hades, on Account 
of the Gloomineſs of his Dominions. Among the 
Romans he had the Name of Februus, from the Luſ- 
trations uſed at Funerals, and Summanus becauſe he 
was the chief of Ghoſts, or rather the Prince of the 
infernal” Deities. He was alſo called the terreſtrial or 
inferaal Jupiler. 

His chief Feſtival was in February, and called 
Chariſftia, becauſe then Oblations were made for 
the Dead, at which Relations aſſiſted, and all _ 

rels 
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rels were amicably andjuſted. Flack Bulls were the 
Victims offered up, and the Ceremonies were per- 
formed in the Night, it not being lawful to ſacrifice 
to him in the Day-time (7). 

Pluto is uſually repreſented in an Ebony Chariot 
drawn by four Black Horſes, whoſe Names the Poets 
have been careful to tranſinit (8) to us. Sometimes he 
holds a Sceptre to denote his Power, at others a Wand 
with which he commands and drives the Ghoſts. Ho- 
mer (peaks of his Helmet, as having the Quality of 
rendering the Wearer inviſible ; and tells us that Mi- 
nerva borrowed it when ſhe fought againſt the Tro- 
jans, to be concealed from Mars. 

Let us now ſeek the Mythology of the Fable in 
that Country where it firſt ſprung, and we ſhall find 
that the myſterious Symbols of Truth became, in the 
Sequel, through Abuſe, the very Sources of Idolatry 
and Error. Pluto was indeed the Funeral Ofiris of the 
Ez yptians. Theſe People (9) every Year, at an ap" 
pointed Seaſon, aſſembled to mourn over and offer 
Sacrifices for their Dead. The Image that was ex- 
poſed, to denote the Approach of this Solemnity, had 
the Name of Peloutah(10), or the Deliverance, becauſe 
they regarded the Death of the Good, as a Delive- 
rance from Evil. This Figure was repreſented with 
a radiant Crown, his Body being entwined with a Ser- 
pent, accompanied with the Signs of the Zodiack, to 
ſignify the Duration of one Sun, or Solar Year. 


CHAP. XIX. Of ProszxpINE. 
HIS Goddeſs was the Daughter of Jupiter and 


0 Ceres, and educated in Sicily, from whence ſhe 
was ſtolen by Pluto, as is related in the preceding 


(7) On Account of his Averſion to the Light. 
(8) Orbe, Aibes, NyReus, and Alaſter. 
(9) The Jew: retained this Cuſtom, as we find by the annual 

Lameatations of the Virgins over Feptha's Daughter. 
(10) From Palat, to tree or deliver, comes Peloutah Delive- 
rance, which is eaſily by Corruption made Platz. 
C 2 Chapter. 
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Chapter. Some ſay ſhe was brought up by Minerva 
and Diana, and being extremely beautiful was cour- 
ted both by Mars and Apollo, who could neither of 
them obtain her Mother's Conſent. Jupiter, it is faid, 
was more ſucceſsful, and raviſhed her in the Form of 
a Dragon. The Phenicians on the other Hand affirm 
with more Reaſon, that ſhe was earlier known to them 
than to the Greeks or Romans ; and that it was about 
200 Years after the Time of Moſes, that ſhe was car- 
ried off by Aidoneus or Orcus King of the Molaſſiu ns. 
Jupiter, on her Marriage with Pluto, gave her the 
Tſe of Sicily as a Dowry ; but ſhe had not been long 
in the infernal Regions, when the Fame of her Charms 


induced Theſeus and Pirithous, to form an Aſſociation 


to carry her off. They deſcended by Way of Teana- 
rus, out fitting to reſt themſelves on a Rock in the 
infernal Regions, they could not riſe again, but con- 
tinued fixed, till Hercules delivered Theſeus, becauſe 
his Crime conſiſted only in affiſting his Friend, as 
bound by Oath (1) ; but Pirithous was left in Durance, 
becauſe he had endangered himſelf through his own 


Wilrulneſs and Raſhnelfs. 


Others make Pro/erpine the fame with Luna, He- 
cate, and Diana, the fame Goddets being called Lu- 
na in Heaven, Diana on Earth, and Hecat# in Hell, 
when ſhe had the Name of Triformis or Tergemina. 
The Greeks called her Deſpoina, or the Lady, on Ac- 
count of her being Queen of the Dead. Dogs and 
barren Cows are the Sacrifices uſually offered to her. 

She is repreſented under the Form of a beautiful 
Woman enthroned, having ſomething ſtern and me- 
lancholy in her Aſpect. 

The mythological Senſe of the Fable is this: The 
Name of Proſerpine or Porſephone, amongſt the Egyp- 
tians, was uicd to denote the Change produced in the 
Earth by the Deluge (2), which deſtroyed its former 

(1) They agreed to aſſiſt cach other in gaining a Miſtreſs. 
Firithous had helped Theſeus to get Helena, who in Return at- 
tended him in this Expedition. ; 


(2) From Peri, Fruit, and Patat, to periſh, comes Perephat.ah, 
or the Fruit lat. From Peri, Fruit, and Spb, to hide, comes 


 Perſephoneh, or the Corn deſtroyed or hid. 


Fertility, 
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Fertility, and rendered Tillage and Agriculture ne- 
ceſſary to Mankind. 


ke — * 


CHAP. XX. Of the INTERNAL RROI URS. 


T is evident that the Heathens had a Notion of 

future Puniſhments and Rewards, from the De- 
icriptions their Poets have given of Tartarus and Ely- 
frum, though the whole is incumbered with Fiction. 
According to Plato, Apollo and Ops brought certain 
brazen Tablets from the Hyperboreans to Delos, de- 
ſcribing the Court of Pluto as little inferior to that of 
Fove ; but that the Approach to it was exceeding dif- 
ticult on Account of the Rivers Acheron, Cocytus, 
Styx and Phlegetbon, which it was neceſſary to paſs in 
order to reach theſe infernal Regions. 

Acheron was, according to ſome, the Son of Titan 
and Terra, or as others ſay, born of Ceres in a Cave, 
without a Father. The Reaſon aſſigned for his being 
ſent to Hell is, that he furniſhed the Titans with Wa- 
ter, during their War with the Gods. This ſhe ws it 
was a River, not a Perſon ; but the Place of it is not 
aſcertained. Some fixing it amongſt the Cimmerians, 
near Mount Circe(3), and in the Neighbourhood of 
Cocytus ; others making it that ſulphureous and ſtink- 
ing Lake near Cape Miſenum in the Bay of Naples (4), 
and not a few tracing its Riſe from the Acheruſian Fen 
in Epirus, near the City of Pandofia ; from whence 
it flows till it falls into the Gulf of Ambractia. 

The next River of the Plutonian Manſions is Styx, 
though whether the Daughter of Oceanus or Terra, 
is uncertain. She was married to Pallas or Piras, by 
whom ſhe had Hydra To Acberen the bore Vidory, 
- who having aſſiſted Fupiter againſt the Giants, he re- 
warded her Mother (5) with this Privilege, that the 
moſt ſolemn Oath amongſt the Gods thould be by her 


(3) Oa the Coaſt of Naples. (4) Near Cuma. 
(5) Some ſay it was on her own Account, for diſcovering the 
Combination ot the Giants agaiaſt Jupiter. 


Cy Deity» 
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Deity, viz. the River Sy; fo that when any of 
them were ſuſpected of Falſhood, Iris was diſpatched 
to bring the Stygian Water in a golden Cup, by which 
he ſwore ; and if he afterwards proved perjured, he 
was deprived for a Year of his Nectar and Ambroſa, 
and for nine Years more, ſeparated from the celeſtial 
Aſſembly. Some place Styx near the Lake of Avernus 
in /taly ; others make it a Fountain near Nonacris in 
Arcadia, of ſo poiſonous and cold a Nature, that ir 
would diffolve all Metals (6), and could be contained 
in no Veſſel. 

Cocyius and Phlegethon are ſaid to flow out of Styx 
by contrary Ways, and re-unite to increaſe the vaſt 
Channel of Acheron. "The Waters of Phlepethon were 
repreſented as Steam of Fire, probably on Account 
ot their hot and ſulphureous Nature. 


CHAP. XXI. Of the Panxca or DagTiniuEs. 


HES E infernal Deities, who preſided over hu- 

man Life, were in Number Three, and had 

each their peculiar Province aſſigned, Clatho held the 

Dickaff, Lache: drew or ſpun off the Thread, and 

Atropos ſtood ready with her Sciflars to cut it aſunder. 

Theſe were three Siſters, the Daughters of Fupi- 

ter and Themis, and Sifters to the Hore or Hours; 

according to others, the Children of Erebus and Nox. 

They were Secretaries to the Gods, whoſe Decrees 
they wrote. 

We are indebted to a late ingenious Writer for the 
true Mythology of thefe Charaders. They were no- 
thing more originally than the myſtical Figures or 
Symbols, which repreſented the Months of January, 
February, and March amongſt the Egyptians. They 
depicted theſe in Female Dreſſes, with the Inſtru- 
ments of Spinning and Weaving, which was the great 
Buſineſs carried on in that Seaſon. Theſe Images 


(6) It is reported Alexender was poiſoned with it at Badylen, 
and that it was carried for this Purpoſe in an Aſs's Hoof, 


they 
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they call'd (7) Perc, which ſignifies Linen Clash, to 
denote the Manufacture produced by this Induſtry. 
The Greeks, who knew nothing of the true Senſe of 
theſe allegorical Figures, gave them a Turn ſuitable 
to their Genius, fertile in Fiction. 

The Parce were deſcribed or reprefented in Robes 
of White, border'd with Purple, and feated on 
Thrones, with Crowns on their Heads, compoſed of 
the Flowers of the Narciſſus. 


CHAP. XXII. Of the Hareves. 


HE next Group of Figures we meet in the 

ſhadowy Realms are the Harpyes, who were 
Three in Number, Celene, Hello and Ocypete, the 
Daughters of Oceanus, and Terra. They lived in 
Thrace, had the Faces of Virgins, the Ears of Bears, 
the Bodies of Vultures, with human Arms and Feet, 
and long Claws. Pheneus King of Arcadia, for te- 
vealing the Myſteries of Jupiter, was ſo tormented by 
them, that he was ready to periſh for Hunger, they 
devouring whatever was ſet before him, till the Sons 
of Bereas, who attended Jaſan in his Expedition to 
Colchis, delivered the good old King, and drove theſe 
Monſters to the Iflinds called Echinades, compelling 
them to ſwear to return no more. 

This Fable is of the ſame Original with the former 
one. During the Months of April, May, and June, 
eſpecially the two latter, Egypt was greatly ſubject ro 
ſtormy Winds, which laid waſte their Olive Grounds, 
and brought numerous Swarms of Graſhoppers and 
other trowHleſome Inſects from the Shores of the Red 
Sea, which did infinite Damage to the Country. The 
Egyptians therefore gave Figures which proclaimed 
theſe three Months, a Female Face, with the Bodies 
and Claws of Birds, and Claws of Birds, and called 


(7) From Parc, or Parelet, a Cloth, Curtain or Sail. 


C 4 them 
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them Harop (8), a Name which fufficiently denoted 
the true Senſe of the Symbol. All this the Greets 
realized, and embelliſhed in their Way. 


C HAP. XXIII. Of Cnaron and Cert xus. 


HARON, according to Hefrod's Theology, 

was the Son of Erebus and Nox, the Parents of 
the greateſt Part of the infernal Monſters. His Poſt 
was to ferry the Souls of the deceaſed over the Wa- 
ters of Acheron. His Fare was never under one Halt- 
penny, nor exceeding Three, which were put in the 
Mouths of the Perſons interred ; for as to ſuch Bodies 
who were denied Funeral Rites, their Ghoſts were 
forced to wander an hundred Years on the Banks of 
the River, Virgil's Eneid VI. 330, before they could 
be admitted to a Paſſage. The Hermonienſes alone 
claimed a free Paſſage, becauſe their Country lay ſo 
near Hell. Some mortal Heroes alſo, by the Favour 
of the Gods, were allowed to viſit the infernal Re- 
gions, and return to Light ; ſuch as Hercules, Orpheus, 
Ulyſſes, Theſeus and Aneas. 

This venerable Boatman of the lower World, is 
repreſented as a fat ſqualid old Man, with a buſhy 
gray Beard and rheumatick Eyes, his tattered Rags 
tcarce covering his Nakecneſs. His Diſpoſition is 
mentioned as rough and moroſe, treating all his Paf- 
ſengers with the ſame impartial Rudeneſs, without 
Regard to Rank, Age, or Sex. We ſhall in the Se- 
quel ſee that Charon was indeed a Real Perſon, and 
juſtly merited this Character. 

Aſter croſſing the Acheron, in a Den adjoining to 
the Entrance of Pluto's Palace, was placed Cerberus, 
or the three-headed Dog, born of Typhon and Echid- 
na, and the dreadful Maſtiff, who guarded theſe 
gloomy Abodes. He fawned upon all who entered, 
but devGured all who attempted to get back; yer 


(8) From Hare, or Harp, a noxions Fly; or from Arbeh, 
2 Locuſt, 


Hercules 
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Hercules once maſtered him, and dragged him up to 
Earth, where in ſtruggling, a Foam dropped from his 
Mouth, which produced the poiſonous Herb, called 
Aconite, or Wolt-Bane. 

Heſiad gives Cerberus fifty, and ſome a hundred 
Heads ; but he is more commonly repreſented with 
Three. As to the reſt, he had the Tail of a Dra- 
gon, and inſtead of Hair, his Body was covered with 
Serpents of all Kinds. The dreadfulneſs of his Bark 
or Howl, Firgil's Eneid VI. 416, and the intolerable 
Stench of his Breath, heightened the Deformity ot 
the Picture, which of itfelt was ſufficiently diſagree- 
able. 


ts 


n 


CHAP. XXIV. Of Nox and her Progeny, 


Deartn, SLeee, Oc. 


OX was the moſt antient of the Deities, and 
Orpheus aſcribes to her the Generation of 
Gods and Men. She was even reckoned older than 
Chaos. She had a numerous Off-pring of imaginary 
Children, as H, or Madnets, Erys, or Contention, 
Death, Sleep, and Dreams, all which ſhe bore with- 
out a Father. From her Macriage with Erebas, pro- 
ceeded Old Age, Labour, Love, Fear, Deceit, Emu- 
lation, Miſery, Darkneſs, Complaint, Obftinacy, and 
Partiality, Want, Care, Diſappointment, Diſeaſe, 
War and Hunger. In ſhort, all the Evils which at- 
tend Life, and which wait round the Palace of Pluts 
to receive his Commands. 
Death brings down all Mortals to the infernal Ferry, 
It is ſaid that her Mother, Nox, beftowed a peculiar 
Care in her Education, and that Death had a great 


Affection for her Brother Somnus, or Sleep, of whoſe 


Palace Virgil has given us a fine Deſctiption, Aneid 
VI. 894. Somnus had ſeveral Children, of whom 
Morpheus was the moſt remarkable, for his ſatirical 
Humour, and excellent Talent in mimicking the Ac- 
tions of Mankind. 

C5 Amongſt 
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Amongſt the Elzans, the Goddeſs Nox, or Night, 
was repreſented by a Woman holding in each Hand a 
Boy aſleep, with their Legs diftorted ; that in her 
Right was White, to ſignify Sleep, that in her Left 
Black, to hgure or repreſent Death. The Sacrifice 
offered to her was a Cock, becauſe of its Enmity to 
Darkneſs, and rejoicing at the Light. Somnus was 


uſually repreſented with Wings, to denote his univer- 
lal Sway. 


CHAP. XXV. Of the Infernal Judges, Minos, 


RHADAMANTHUS, and AEacus. 


A entering the Infernal Regions, juſt at 
| the Separation of the two Roads which lead to 
Tartarus and Elyfum, is placed the Tribunal of the 
three inexorable Judges, who examine the Dead, and 
paſs a final Sentence on- departed Souls. The chief 
of theſe was Minas the Son of Jupiter, by Europa, 
and Brother of Rhadamanthus and Sarpedon. After 
his Father's Death the Cretam would not admit him 
to ſucceed him in the Kingdom, till praying to Nep- 
tune to give him a Sign, that God cauſed a Horſe to 
riſe out of the Sea, on which be obtained the King- 
dom. Some think that this alludes to his reducing 
thefe Iſlanders to Subjection, by Means of a power- 
ful Fleet. It is added, that Fove kept him nine 
Years concealed in a Cave, to teach him Laws, and 
the Art of Government. 
Rhadamanthus his Brother was alſo a great Legiſ- 
lator. It is faid, that having killed his Brother, he 
fled to O Ecbalia in Beotia, where he married Alcme- 
na, Widow of Amphyirion. His Province was to 
judge ſuch as died impenitent. 

us was the Son of Jupiter, by gina. When 
the Ile of Aging (ſo called from his Mother) was 
de populated by a Plague, his Father, in Compaſſion 
to his Grief, changed all the Ants there into Men 
and Women. The Meaging of which Fable is, on 
when 


— 
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when the Pyrates had d lated the Country, and 
forced the People to fly to Caves, Aacus encouraged 
them to come out, and by Commerce and Induſtry re- 
cover what they had loſt. His CharaQter for Juſtice 
was ſuch, that in a Time of univerſal Drought, he 
was nominated hy the Delphic Oracle to intercede for 


Greece, and his Prayer was anſwered. 


Rbadamanthus and Aacus were only inferior Judges, 
the firſt of whom examined the Afatichs, the latter 
the European;, and bore only Rods as a Mark of their 
Office. But all difficult Cafes were referred to Mines, 
who ſat over them with a Scepter of Gold. Their 
Court was held in a large Meadow, called the Field 
of Truth. Plato and Tully add Triptolemus to theſe 
as a Fourth Judge. 


— 


CHAP. XXVI Of TaxTtaxvus, and the Eunt- 


NIDEs or Fons. 


N the Receſſes of the inſernal Regions lay the Seat 

or Abode of the wicked Souls, called Tartarus, 
repreſented by the Poets, as a vaſt deep Pit, furroun- 
ded with Walls and Gates of Braſs, and totally de- 
prived of Light. This dreadful Priſon is ſurrounded 
by the Waters of Phlegethon, which emit continual 
Flames. The Cuſtody of the unfortunate Wretches 
doomed to this Place of Puniſhinent, is given to the 
Eumenides, or Furies, who are at once their Gaolers 
and Executioners. 

The Names of theſe avengeful Siſters were Tif- 
phone, Aledo, and Megæra; but they went by the 
— Apellation of the Furiæ, on Account of the 

age and Diſtraction attending a guilty Conſcience; 


of Eryzniz or Erynanyes, becauſe of the Severity of 


their Puniſhment; and Eumenides, becauſe though 
cruel they were capable of Supplication, as Oreſies 
found by following the Advice of Pallas. Their 
Birth ia 2 differently related, that it is impoſlible to 


ix their Genealogy or Parentage. Indeed the Theo- 
gony of the Greeks and Romans requizes an ma 
| ue 


— uw. A 
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Clue to get out of the Labyrinth, which Fiction has 
contrived. 

Though the Furies were implacable, they were 
ſuſceptible of Love. We find an Inſtance of this in 
Tiſipbone, who growing enamoured with Cytheron, 
an amiable Youth, and fearing to affright him by her 
Form, got a third Perſon to diſcloſe her Flame. He was 
ſo unhappy as to reje& her Suit, on which ſhe threw 
one of her Snakes at him, which twining round his 
Body ſtrangled him. All the Conſolation he had in 
Death was to be changed into a Mountain, which till 
bears his Name. 

Theſe Goddeſſes were ſo terrible, that it was in 
ſome Degree ſacrilegious to invoke their Name. Yet 
however the Objects of Terror, they had their Tem- 
ples, as at Athens near the Areopagus, at Caſina in Ar- 
cadia, and at Carmia in the Peloponneſus. But their 
higheſt Solemnities were at Te/phufia in Arcadia, 
where their Prieſteſſes went by the Name of Heſychi- 
de, and the Sacrifices were performed at Midnight, 
amidſt a profound Silence; a black Ewe burnt whole 
being the Victim, No Wine was uſed in the Liba- 
tions, but only limpid Water, or a Liquor made of 
Honey ; and the Wreaths uſed, were of the Flowers 
of the Narciſſus and Crocus intermixed. 

The Mythologiſts have aſſigned each of theſe Tor- 
mentrefles their particular Department, Tiſipbone is 
faid to puniſh the Sins ariſing from Hatred and An- 
ger; Megera thoſe occaſioned by Envy; and Alecte 
the Crimes owing to Ambition and Luſt. Some make 
but one Fury, called Adraftia, the Daughter of Fu- 
piter and Neceſſity, and the Avenger of all Vice. 

The Furies are depicted with Hair compoſed. of 
Snakes, and Eyes inflamed with Madneſs, carrying in 
one Hand Whips and Iron Chains, and in the other 
flaming Torches, yielding a diſmal Light. Their 
Robes are black, and their Feet of Braſs, to ſhew 
their Purſuit, though flow, is ſteady and certain. 

ls it poſſible to conceive, that after this ſolemn and 
horrid Repreſentatian, the Eumenides, or Furies, ſhould 
be harmleſs Beings? And the very Deformities * 

be 
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bed to them the Symbols of national Joy and Repoſe. 
The Egyptians uſed theſe Figures to denote the three 
Months of Autumn. The Serpent was with that 
People, the Hieroglyphic of Life, Light and Hap- 
pineſs; the Torch was the public Indication of a Sa- 
crifice, and they placed two Quails at the Feet of the 
Figure, to ſignify that the general Security was owing 
to the Plenty of the Seaſon. All this is elucidated by 
the Names of theſe viſionary Beings, Tiſiphone (1), 
Aledo (2), and Megera (3); which are all derived 
from Circumſtances relating to the Vintage. 


— 


CHAP. XXVII. Of the fabulous Per ſans puniſb- 


ed in TARrTARus. 


| HE Poets, in order to people this diſmal Re- 

ion, have placed here the Ciants or Titans, 
who rebelled againſt Jupiter, and who are bound in 
everlaſting Chains. They alſo mention ſeveral other 
notorious Criminals condemned to ſuffer. here, the 
chief of whom follow : 

Tityus was the Son of Jupiter and Elara, Daughter 
of the River Orchomenius in Theſſuly. His Father ap- 
1 of Tuno's Jealouſy, it is ſaid, concealed 

im in the Earth, where he grew to a monſtrous 
Bulk. He refided in Panepœa, where he became for- 
midable for Rapine and Cruelty, till Apel/a killed him 
for endeavouring to raviſh Latina, though others fa 
he was lain by Diana for an Attempt 42 Chaſtity, 
He was next ſent to Tartarus, and chained down on 
his Back, his Body taking up ſuch a Compaſs as to 
cover nine Acres. In this Poſture a Vulture conti- 
nually preyed on his Liver, which ſtill grew again as 
ſaſt as it was conſwuned. | 


(1) From Tapas, to incheſe or to hide, and T/eponeh, the 
Time of putting the Wine into Pichers. 

(2) Prom Leket, to gather, 

(3) From Migherah, the finking of the Dregs, or the clarify- 
ing the Wine, 


Phlegyas 
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Phlegyas was the Son of Mars, and King of the 
Lapitha, à People of Thefſaly: Apollo having de- 
bauched his Daughter Coronis, to revenge the Injury 
he ſet Fire to the Temple of Delphos, for which Sa- 
Ci1l that God killed him with his Arrows, and 
thrult him into Tartarus, where he is ſentenced to fit 
under a huge Rock, which hanging over his Head 
threatens him with perpetual Deftruction. 

Ixion was the Son of Mars and Piſi dice, or as others 
ſay of A£thon and Piſone. Having married Die the 
Daughter of Dioneus, he promiſed very conſiderable 
Preſents to her Father for his Conſent ; but to elude 
the Performance, he invited him to a Feaft, and mur- 
dered him. Stung with Remorſe for the Crime he ran 
mad, fo that Jupiter in Compaſſion not only forgave 

him, but took him up into —— where he had the 
Impiety to endeavour to 2 Juno. Jupiter, to 
be the better aſſured of his Wickedneſs, formed a 
Cloud in the Shape of his Wife, upon which Ixion be- 

ot the Centaurs. But boaſting of his Happineſs, Jove 
Picled him down to Tartarus, where he lies fixed on 
a Wheel encompaſſed with Serpents, and which turns 
without ceaſing. 

Sifiphus was a Deſcendant of Ao/us, and married 
Merope, one of the Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. 
His Reſidence was at Epira in Peloponneſus, and he 
was a crafty Man. The Reaſons given for his Puniſh- 
ment are various, though all the Poets agree as to its 
Nature, which was to roll a great Stone to the Top 
of a Hill, from whence it 2 fell down again, 
ſo that his Labour was inceſſantly renewed (4). 

Tantalus a Phrygian Monarch, the Son of Jupiter, 
and the Nymph Plota, had the Impiety in an Enter- 
tainment he gave the Gods, to kill his Son Pelops and 
ſerve him up as one of the Diſhes. All the Deities 
perceived the Fraud but Ceres, who eat one of his 
Shoulders ; but in Compaſſion to bis Fate, ſhe reſtored 


(4) Some make Syſyphus a Trojan Secretary, who was pu- 
niſhed for diſcovering Secrets of tate. Others ſay he was à no- 
torious Robber killed by Theſeus, 


him 
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him to Life by boiling him in a Cauldron, and gave 
kim an Ivory Arm to tupply the Defect. The Crime 
of the Father did not paſs unpuniſhed. He was placed 
in Tartarus, where he was afflicted with eternal 
Thirſt and Hunger, having Water and the moſt deli- 
cious Fruits ſtill within his Reach ; but not being able 
to taſte either, becauſe they vanquiſhed before his 
Touch. Ovid IV. 445. 

Salmoneus, King Elie, Virgil, An. VI. 585, had 
the Preſumption to perſonate Jupiter, by driving a 
Chariot over a Bridge of Braſs, and caſting flaming 
Torches amongſt the Spectators, to imitate Thunder 
and Lightening. For this he was doomed to the Tor- 
tures of this infernal Dungeon. | 

The Belides complete this fabulous Catalogue. 
They were the Daughters of Danaus the Son of Belus, 
who was cotemporary with Cecrops, King of Athens. 
This Prince, who came from Egypt into Greece, ex- 
pelled Sthenelus King of the Argives out of his King- 
dom, and by different Wives had theſe fifty Siſters. 
His Brother Egyptus, with whom he had ſome Diffe- 
rence, propoſed a Reconciliation, by marrying his fifty 
Sons with their fair Couſin Germans. The Wedding 
was agreed, but Danaus perfidiouſly directed each of 
his Daughters to murder their Huſbands on the Mar- 
riage Night. Hypermneſtra alone ſuffered Lynceus to 
eſcape to Lyrcea near Argos (5). The Belides, for 
this unnatural Crime, were condemned to draw Wa- 
ter out of a Well with Steves, and pour it into a cer- 
tain Veſſel ; fo that their Labour was without End 
or Succeſs. 


th 
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CHAP. XXVIH. Of the ELxsIAN Fips, and 


+» LeTrE. 


Y Way of Contraſt to Tartarus, or the Priſon of 
the Wicked, let us place the Elyſian Fields, or 
the happy Abodes of the Juſt and Good, of which 


(j] He afterwards dethroned Do 
Virgil, 
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Virgil, of all the antient Poets has given us the moſt 
agreeable Picture, Virgil's Aneid VI. 635. It were 
endleſs to give all the Vern of Deſcriptions, which 
a Subject of this Nature affords Room for. An eter- 
nal Spring of Flowers or Verdure, a Sky always ſe- 
rene, and fanned by ambtoſial Breezes, an univerſal 
Harmony and uninterrupted Joy embalmed theſe de- 
lightful Regions. But at the End of a certain Period, 
the Souls placed here returned to the World to re- 
animate new Bodies, before which they were obliged 
to drink at the River Lethe (6), whole Waters Fad 
the Virtue to create an Oblivion of all that had paſſed 
in the former Part of their Lives. | 

To illuſtrate all this complexed Chaos of Fable, let 
us once more have recourſe to the Eg yprian Mytho- 
logy, where we ſhall find the whole Secret of Tartarus 
and the Elyſian Fields unravelled. There was near 
each of the Egyptian Towns a certain Ground ap- 
pointed for a common Burial-Place. That at Men- 
phis, as deſcribed by Diodorus, lay on the other Side 
of the Lake Acheruſia (7) to the Shore of which the 
deceaſed Perſon was brought, and ſet before a Tri- 
bunal of Judges appointed to examine into his Con- 
duct. If he had not paid his Debts his Body was de- 
livered to his Creditors, till his Relations releaſed ir, 
by collecting the Sums due. If he had not faithfully 
obſerved the Laws, his Body was left unburied, or 
probably thrown into a Kind of common Shore called 
Tartarus (8). The ſame Hiſtorian informs us, that 
near Memphis there was a leaking Veſſel into which 
they inceſſantly poured Nile Water, which Circum- 
ſtance gives ground to imagine, that the Place where 
unburied Bodies were caſt out, was ſurrounded with 
Emblems expreſſi ve of Torture or Remorſe, ſuch as 
a Man tied on a Wheel always 'in Motion ; another 
whoſe Heart was the Prey of a Vulture ; and a Third 

(6) Amo Tn; anne, or Oblivion, 

(7) From Acharei, after, and %, Man, comes Achariit, or 
the laſt State of Man, or Acheren, that is, the ultimate Condition, 


($) From the Chaldaick Tarah, Admenition, doubled, comes 
Tartarah, or Tartarus, that ie, an extraordinary Warmng. 


rolling 
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rolling a Stone up a Hill with fruitleſs Toil. Hence 
the Fables of Ixion, Prometheus and Syſiphus. 

When no Accuſer appeared againſt the Deceaſed, 
or the Accuſer was convicted of Falſhood, they ceaſed 
to lament him, and his Panegyrick was made ; after 
which he was delivered to a certain ſevere Ferryman, 
who by Order of the Judges, and never without it, 
received the Body into his lioat (9) and tranſported it 
acroſs the Lake, to a Plain embelliſhed with Groves, 
Brooks, and other rural Ornaments. This Place was 
called Elizout, (10), or the Habitation of Foy. At the 
Entrance of it, was placed the Figure of a Dog with 
three Pair of Jaws, which they called Cerberus (1) 
and the Ceremony of Interment was ended by 
thrice (2) ſprinkling Sand over the Aperture of the 
Vault, and thrice bidding the Deceaſed Adieu. All 
theſe wiſe Symbols addrefſed as ſo many InſtruQtions 
to the People, became the Sources of endleſs Fiction, 
when tranſplanted to Greece and Rome. The Eg yp- 
tians regarded Death as a Deliverance (3). The Boat 
of Tranſportation they called Beris (4), or Tranquil- 
lity ; and the Waterman who was impartial in the juſt 
Execution of his Office, they ſtiled Charon, which 
ſignifies Inflexibility or Wrath. 


(g) Sometimes the Judges denied even their Kings Funeral 
Rites on Account of their Miſ-government. 
(10) From Elizout, full Satisfaction, or a Place of Repoſe and 


oy. 

(1) They placed this Image on Account of that Animal's 
known Pidelity to Man, The three Heads denoted the three 
Funeral Cries over the Corpſe, which is the Meaning of the 
Name, from Ceri, or Cri, an Exclamation; and from Ber the Grave 
or Vault, comes Cerber, or Cerberus, the Cries of the Grave. 

(2) Injefts ter pulvere. Horace, Book I. Ode 28. 

(3) They call it Peloutahb, Alleviation or Deliverance. He- 
race has the ſame Thought. | 

Levare fun um pauperem Laberibus, Carrm. I. 2. Od. 18. 

(4) From Beri, Quiet, Serenity; whence Diedorus Siculus 

call Charen's Bark Baris. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. Of AroLLo. 


1 IS Deity makes one of the moſt conſpicuous 
Figures ia the Heathen Theology, indeed not 
unjuſtly, from the glorious Attributes aſcribed to him 
of being the God of Light, Medicine, Verſe and Pro- 
phecy. Tully mentions four of this Name, the moſt 
antient of whom was the Son of Fulcan, and tutelary 
God of the Athenians ; the Second a Son of Corydas, 
and born in Crete ; the Third an A4rcatian, called 
Nomion, from his being a great Legiſlator ; and the 
laft, to whom the greateſt Honour is afcribed, the Son 
of Jupiter and Latona (5), whoſe Beauty having gain- 
ed the Affection of the King of the Gods, Funo, on 
diſcovering her Pregnancy, drove her out of Heaven, 
and commanded the Serpent Python to deſtroy her, 
from whoſe Purſuit Latona fled to the Iſle of Delas in 
the Shape of a Quail (6), where ſhe was delivered of 
Twins, called Diana and Apollo, the Latter of whom 
foon after his Birth, deſtroyed the Monſter Py/hon with 
bis Arrows (7), though ſome defer the Time of this 
Victory till he came to riper Years. But Latona's 
Troubles did not end here, for flying into Lycia with 
her Children, the was denied the Water of the Foun- 
tain Mela, by the Shepherd Mocles and his Clowns, 
upon which ſhe turned them into Frogs. After fer- 
thing her Son Apollo in Lycia, ſhe returned to Delos, 
and Diana went to reſide in Crete. 

The Adventures of Apollo are pretty numerous. 
The moft remarkable, are his Quarrels with Japrter, 
on Account of the Death of his Son Æſculapius, killed 
by that Deity on the Complaint of Plata, that he de- 
creaſed the Number of the Dead by the Cures he per- 
formed. Apollo, to revenge this Injury, killed the 
Cyclops, who forged ov es Thunderbolts, for which 


(5) The Daughter of Ceus the Titan, and Phabe. 

(6) Whence the Iſle was called Ortygia, though ſme fay that 
Neptune raiſed it out of the Sea to give her Refuge. 

(7) Some aſſert that Diana atliſted him in this Fight. 


he 
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he was baniſhed Heaven, and endured great Suffer- 
ings on Earth, being forced to hire himſelf as a Shep- 
herd to (8) Admetus King of Theſſaly, during his ex- 
erciling which Office, he is ſaid to have invented the 
Lyre or Lute, to ſooth his Trouble. In this Retite- 
ment an odd Incident happened to him; Mercury was 
born in the Morning, by Noon he had learned Mu- 
ſick, and compoſed the Teffude; and in the Evening 
coming to Apollo he fo amuſed him with this new In- 
ſtrument, that he found an Opportunity to ſteal his 
Cattle. Apollo diſcovering the Theft, and inſiſting on 
Reſtitution, the fly Deity ſtole his Bow and Arrows ; 
ſo that he was forced to change his Reſentment into 
Laughter (9). 

From Theſſaly, Apollo removed to Sparta, and ſet- 
tled near the River Exrotas where he fell in Love 
with a fair Boy called Hyacintbus, with whom being 
at play, Zephyrus through Envy blew Apelle's Quoit 
at his Head, and killed him on the Spot. To pre- 
ſerve his Memory, the God from his Blood raiſed the 
Flower which bears his Name (to). Though accord- 
ing to others, he only tinged with it the Violet (which 
was white before) into a Purple. 

Cyperifſus, a beautiful Boy, a Favourite of Apollo, 
being exceſſively grieved for the Death of a Fawn or 
Deer he loved, was changed by him to a re Tree, 
which is fince facred to Funeral Rites. | 

Apollo next viſited Laomedon King of Troy, where 
finding Neptune in the ſame Condition with himſelf, 
and exiled from Heaven, they agreed with that Kin 
to furnich Bricks to build the Walls of. his Capital: 
He alſo aſſiſted Alcathous in building a Labyrinth, in 


(8) Some give this Hiſtory another Turn, and tell us that 
Apolls being King of the Arcadians, and depoſed for his Tyranny, 
fled to Admetus, who gave him the Command of the Country ly- 
ing near the River Amphryſas, inhabited by Shepherds. 

(g) Te boves olim, nift reddidifſes 
Per delum ametas, puerum minaci 
Vece dum terret, Viduus Pharetra 
Riſit Apollo. Herat. Lib. I. Ode X. I. 10. 
(10) The Hyacinth or Violet. 


which 
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which was a Stone whereon he uſed to depoſit his 
Lyre, and which emitted an harmonious Sound on the 
lighteſt Stroke. 

Though Apollo was diſtinguiſhed for his Excellency 
in Muſick, yet he was extremely jealous of Rivalſhip 
on this Head. The Muſes were under his immediate 
Protection, and the Graſshopper was conſecrated to 
him by the Athenians on Account of its Harmony 
(1). We find Midas King of Phrygia being conſti- 
tuted Judge between him and Pan, who pretended to 
vie with him in Harmony, and giving Judgment for 
the Latter, was rewarded with a Pair of Aſſes Ears, 
to point out his bad Taſte (2). Ovid has deſcribed 
this Story in an agreeable Manner. Linus, who ex- 
celled all Mortals in Muſick, preſuming to ſing with 
Apollo, was puniſhed with Death; nor did Marſyas 
the Satyr eſcape much better, for having found a 
Flute or Pipe, which Minerva threw away (3), he 
had the Vanity to diſpute the Prize with Apollo, who 
being decreed Victor, hung up his Antagoniſt on the 
next Pine Tree, and fleaed him alive; but afterwards 
— him into a River, which falls into the Me- 
ander, f 

This Deity was ſo ſkilled in the Bow, that his Ar- 
rows were always fatal, Python and the Cyclops ex- 
perienced their Force. When the Giant Tityus en- 
deavoured to raviſh Diana, he transfixed and threw 
him into Hell, where the Vultures preyed on his Li- 
ver. Niobe the Daughter of Tantalus, and Wife of 
Ampbion, being happy in ſeven Sons and as many 
Daughters, was ſo fooliſh as to prefer herſelf to Latona., 
This ſo enraged Apollo and Diana, that the former 
ſlew her Sons with his Darts, and the latter killed her 
Daughters in the Embraces of their Mother, whom 


(1) The Grecian Poets celebrate the Graſshopper as a very 
muſical Inſet, that ſings amongſt the higheſt Branches of the 
Trecs; fo that it muſt have been a very different Creature from 
the Graſshopper known to us. See the Notes in Cooke's Heficd. 

(2) Ovid, Book XI. Fab. III. I. go. 

(3) Becauſe as the blew it, ſeeing herſelf in a Fountain, ſhe 
fe vnd it deformed her Face. 


Jupiter, 
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Jupiter, in compaſſion to her inceſſant Grief, turned 
into a Stone, which ſtill emits Moiſture inſtead of 
Tears (4). 

The true Meaning of the Fable of Nzobe is this; it 
ſignified the Annual Inundation of Egypr. The Af- 
front ſhe offered to Latona was a Symbol, to denote 
the Neceſſity the laid that People under of retreating 
to the higher Grounds. The fourteen Children of 
Niobe are the fourteen Cubits, that marked the In- 
creaſe of the Nile (5). Apollo and Diana killing them 
with their Arrows, repreſent Labour and Induſtry, 
with the Aſſiſtance of the Sun's warm Influence, over- 
coming theſe Difficulties, after the Retreat of the 
Flood. Nizobe's being turned to a Stone, was owing 
to an Equivocation. The Continuance of Niobe was 
the 22 of Egypt. But the Word Selau, 
which ſignified Safety, by a ſmall Alteration (Selaw) 
expreſſed a Stone. Thus Wiabe became a real Perſon 
metamorphoſed to a Rock. 

Apollo reſembled his Father Jupiter, in his great 
Propenſity to Love. He ſpent ſome Time with Venus 
in the Ile of Rhodes, and during their Interview it is 
ſaid the Sky rained Gold, and the Earth was covered 
with Lillies and Roſes. His moſt celebrated Amour 
was with Daphne (the Daughter of the River Peneus ), 
a Virgin of Theſſaly, who was herſelt prepoſſeſſed in 
Favour of Leucippus, a Youth of her own Age. 
Apollo, to be revenged on his Rival, put it ia his 
Head to diſguiſe himſelf amongſt the Virgins who went 
a Bathing, who diſcovering the Deceit, ſtabbed him. 
After this the God purſued Daphne, who flying to 
preſerve her Chaſtity, was, on her Latreaties to the 
Gods, changed into a Laurel (6), whoſe Leaves Apollo 
immediately conſecrated to bind his Temples, and 
made that 'Tree the Reward of Poetry. 


(4) Ovid, Book VI. I. 310. 
(5) The Statue of Nile in the Tuilleries at Paris, has fourteen 
Children placed by it, to denote theſe Cubits. 
(6) Ovid, Book I. I. 556. 
— aſp at empty Praiſe 
He ſnatch'd at Love, and filPd his Arms with Bays, Waller. 
The 
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The Nymph Helina, rather than yield to his Suit, 
threw herſelf into the Sea, for which he rendered 
her immortal: Nor was he more ſucceſsful in his 
Courtſhip of the Nymph Cafalia, who vaniſhed from 
him in the Form of a Fountain, which was afterwards 
ſacred to the Muſes (7). He debauched Leucothoe, 
Daughter of Orchamus, King of Babylon, in the Shape 
of her Mother Eurynome. Clytia her Sifter, jealous 
of her Happineſs, diſcovered the Amour to their Fa- 
ther, who ordered Lewucothoe to be buried alive. Her 
Lover, in Pity to her Fate, poured Nectar on the 
Grave, which turned the Body into the Tree, which 
weeps the Gum called Frankincenſe. He then aban- 
doned Clytia, who pined away, continually looking 
on the Sun; till ſhe became the Heliotrape or Sun 
Flower (8). 

Of the Children of Apollo, we ſhall ſpeak more at 
large in the following Section. 

Apollo had a great Variety of Names, either taken 
from his principal Attributes, or the chief Places where 
he was worſhipped. He was called the Healer, from 
his enlivening Warmth and cheering Influence, and 
Pean, (9), from the peſtilential Heats; to fignify the 
Former, the Ancients placed the Graces in his Right 
Hand, and for the Latter a Bow and Arrows in his 
Left : Nomius, or the Shepherd, from his fertilizing 
the Earth, and thence ſuſtaining the Animal Creation ; 
Delius (10), from his rendering all Things manifeſt ; 
Pythius, from his Victory over Python, Lycius, Phe- 
bus, and Phaneta, from his Purity and Splendor. 

The principal Places where he was worſhipped were 
Chryſus, Tenedos, Smyntha, Cylla, Cyrrha, Patrea, 
Claros, Cynthius, Abea, a City in cia, at Miletus, 
and amongſt the Mzonians, from all which Places he 
was denominated. He had an Oracle and Temple at 
Tegyra, near which were two remarkable Fountains, 


(7) Thence called Caftahan Siſters, 

(8) Ovid, Book IV. 20g, 
(g) 'Aws alen T4; avia;. 
(10) Ar Ty Toke varra Tov 
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called the Palm and the Olive, on Account of the 
Sweetneſs and 'T ranſparency of the Water. He had 
an Oracle at Delos, tor fix Months in the Summer 
Seaſon, which for the Reſt of the Year was removed 
to Patara in Lycia, and theſe Removals were made 
with great Solemnity. But his moſt celebrated Tem- 
ple was at Delphos, the Original of which was thus : 
Apollo being inſtructed in the Art of Divination by Pan 
the Son of Jupiter, and the Nymph Thymbris, went 
to this Oracle, where at that Time Themis gave her 
Anſwers ; but the Serpent Python hindering him from 
approaching the Oracle, he flew it, and fo took Poſ- 
ſelſion of it. His Temple here, in Proceſs of Time, 
| became ſo frequented, that it was called the Oracle of 
7 the Earth, and all the Nations and Princes in the 
: World vied with each other in their Munificence to - 
it. Cræſus, King of Lydia, gave at one Time a thou- 
ſand Talents of Gold to make an Altar there, beſides 
Prefents of immenſe Value at other Times. Phalaris, 
the Tyrant of Agrigentum preſented it a brazen Bull, 
a Maſter-piece of Art. The Reſponſes here were de- 
livered by a Virgin Prieſteſs (1) called Pythia, or Phæ- 
bas, placed on a Tripos (2), or Stool with three Feet, 
called alſo Cortina, from the Skin of the Python with 
which it was covered. It is uncertain after what 
Manner theſe Oracles were delivered, though Cicero 
ſuppoſes the Pithoneſs was inſpired, or rather intoxi- 
cated by certain Vapours which aſcended from the 
Cave. In Italy, Apallo had a celebrated Shrine at 
Mount Soracte, where his Prieſts were fo remarkable 
for Sanctity that they could walk on burning Coals 
unhurt. The Romans ereQted to him many Temples. 
After the Battle of A#ium, which decided the Fate of 
the World, and ſecured the Empire to Auguſtus, this 
y Prince not only built him a Chapel on that Promon- 
tory, and renewed the ſolemn Games to him, but ſoon 


(1) Some ſay that the Pyrheneſr being once debauched, the 
Oracles were a'terwards delivered by an old Woman in the Drefs 
of a young Maid. : 

(=) Authors vary as to the Tripre, ſome making it a Veſſel 
in which the Prieſteſs bathed. 


ee _rm 
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after raiſed a moſt magnificent Temple to him on 
Mount Palatine in Rome, the whole of Parian Mar- 
ble. The Gates were of Ivory exquiſitely carved, and 
over the Frontiſpiece was the Solar Chariot and Horſes 
of maſſy Gold. The Portico contained a noble Li- 
brary of the Gree# and Latin Authors. Within, the 
Place was decorated with noble Paintings, and a Statue 
of the God by the famous Scopas, attended by a gi- 
gantic Figure in Braſs fifty Feet high. In the Area 
were four brazen Cows, repreſenting the Daughters 
of Pretus King of the Argives, who were changed 
into that Form for preſuming to rival June in Beau- 
ty. Theſe Statues were wrought by Myron. 

The uſual Sactifices to Apollo, were Lambs, Bulls, 
and Oxen. The Animals facred to him were the 
Wolf, from his Acuteneſs of Sight; the Crow, from her 
Augury, or foretelling the Weather ; - the Swan, from 
its divining its own Death; the Haul, from its Bold- 
neſs in Flight; and the Cock, from its foretelling his 
Riſe. The Gra/shopper was alſo reckoned agreeable 
to him on Account of his Muſick. Of Trees, the 
Laurel, Palm, Olive and Juniper were moſt in Ef- 
teem with him. All young Men, when their Beards 

rew, conſecrated their Locks in his Temple, as the 
Vir ins did theirs in the Temple of Diana. 
he four great Attributes of Apollo were Divina- 
tion, Healing, Mufick, and Archery ; all which ma- 
nifeſtly refer to the Sun. Light diſpelling Darkneſs is 
a ſtrong Emblem of Truth — Ignorance ; what 
conduces more to Life and Health than the Solar 
Warmth, or can there be a juſter Symbol of the Plane- 
tary Harmony than Apollo's (3) Lyre? As his Darts 
are ſaid to have deſtroyed the Monſter Python, ſo his 
Rays dry up the noxious Moiſture, which is pernici- 
ous to Vegetation and Fruitfulneſs. 

The Per/ians, who had a high Veneration for this 
Planet, adored it, and the Light proceeding from it, 
by the Names of Mithra and Oraſmanes ; the Ep yp- 


(3) The ſeven Strings of which are ſaid to repreſent the ſeven 
Planets, 


tian, 
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tiens by thoſe of Oſiris and Orus ; and from their 
Antiquities, let us now ſeek ſome Illuſtration of the 
Birth and Adventures of Apollo. 

The %s, which pointed out the Neomenia or 
monthly Feſtival before their annual Inundation, was 
the ſymbolical Figure of a Creature with the upper 
Part of a Woman, and the hinder of a Lizard placed 
in a reclining Poſture. This they called Leto (4), and 
uſed it to ſignify to the People the Neceſſity of laying 
in the Proviſions of Olives, parched Corn, and ſuch 
other Kinds of dry Food, for their Subfiſtence, during 
the Flood. Now when the Waters of the Vie de- 
creaſed time enough to allow them a Month, before 
the Entrance of the Sun into Sagittarius, the Eg yp- 
tian Farmer was ſure of Leiſure enough to ſurvey and 
ſow his Ground, and of remaining in abſolute Secu- 
rity till Harveſt. This Conqueſt of the Nile was re- 
preſented by an Orus, or Image, armed with Arrows, 
and ſubduing the Monſter Python. This they called 
Ores (5), or Apollo (6). The Figure of Js above- 
mentioned, they alſo ſtiled Deione, or Diana (7), and 
they put in her Hand the 2uazl, a Bird which with 
them was the Emblem of Security (5). 

Theſe Emblems carried by the Phenicians into 
Greece, gave Riſe to all the Fable of Latona perſecu- 
ted by the Python, and flying to Delos in the Form of 
a Quail, where ſhe bore Orus and Dione, of Apollo 
and Diana. Thus (as on former Occaſions) the Hie- 
rozlyphicks only deſigned to point out the regular 
Feſtivals, and to inſtruct the People in what they 
were to do, became in the End the Objects of a ſenſe- 
leſs and groſs Idolatry. 

When Tyre was beſieged by Alexander, the Citi- 
zens bound the Statue of Apollo with Chains of Gold; 


(4) From Let, or Leteal, a Lizard. 

(;) From Heres, the Deſtroyer or Waſter. 

(6) Apolb ſigniſies the ſame. 

(7) From Dei, ſufficiency, comes Deiane, Abundance. 

(8) Kelave in the Phænician ſignifies Sccuriiy, as allo a Ci; 
hence they uſed the Quail to fignify the Ting. The Latin 
Words Salus and Salus are derived from hence. 
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but when that Conqueror took the Place, he releaſed 
the Deity, who thence obtained the Name of Philax- 
andrus, or the Friend of Alexander. At Rhodes, 
where he was worſhipped in a peculiar Manner, there 
was a Coloſſal Image of him at the Mouth of the Har- 
bour ſeventy Cubits high (9). 

Phebus (10) was very differently repreſented in dif- 
ferent Countries and Times, according to the Cha- 
raQter he aſſumed. To depict the Solar Light, the 
Perſians uſed a Figure with the Head of a Lion, co- 
vered with a Tiara, in the Perfian Garb, and hold- 
ing a mad Bull by the Horns, a Symbol plainly of 
Egyptian Original. The latter People expreſſed him 
ſometimes by a Circle with Rays ; at other Times by 
a Scepter with an Eye over it: But their great Em- 
blem of the Solar Light, as diſtinguiſhed from the 
Orb itſelf, was the golden Seraph, or fiery flying Ser- 
pent (1). The Hicropolitans ſhewed him with a point- 
ed Beard, thereby expreſſing the ſtrong Emiſſion of his 
Rays downward; over his Head was a Baſket of 
Gold, repreſenting the zthereal Height: He had a 
Breaſt-Plate on, and in his Right Hand held a Spear, 
on the Summit of which ſtood the Image of Victory 
(ſo that Mars is but one of his Attributes); this be- 
ſpoke him irreſiſtible and ruling all Things: In his 
Left-Hand was a Flower, intimating the vegetable 
Creation nouriſhed, matured, and continued by his 
Beams: Around his Shoulders he wore a Veſt de- 
picted with Gorgons and Snakes; this takes in Miner- 
va, and by it is expreſſed the Virtue and Vigour of 
the Solar Warmth, enlivening the Apprehenſion and 
— Wiſdom ; whence alſo he is with great 

ropriety the Preſident of the Muſes : Cloſe by were 
the expanded Wings of the Eagle, repreſenting the 
ther, ſtretched out from him, as from its proper 


(g) We ſhall ſpeak of this hereafter. 
(10) From Phezb, the Source, and eb the Overflewing, or the 
Source of the Inundatien, the Egyptien: expreſſing the annual Ex- 


ceſs of the Nile by a Sun, with a River proceeding from its 
Mouth, 


(1) Vide Macrob, Saturn, |. 1, C. 17, 
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Center : At his Feet were three female Figures en- 
circled by a Seraph, that in the midſt being the Em- 
blem of the Earth riſing in Beauty from the Midſt of 
Nature and Confuſion (the other two) by the Emana- 
tion of his Light, ſignified by the Seraph or Dragon. 
Under the CharaQter of the Sun, Apollo was de- 
ited in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, whoſe 
— the Poets have taken Care to give us as well 
as thoſe of Pluto. The Poets feigned each Night that 
he went to reſt with Thetis in the Ocean, and that 
the next Morning the Hours got ready his Horſes for 
him to renew his Courſe (ſee Cambray's Telemaque for 
a Picture), and unbarred the Gates of Day. It is no 
Wonder they have been laviſh on a Subject, which 
affords ſuch extenſive Room for the Imagination to 
diſplay itſelf, as the Beauties of the Sun-rifing. When 
repreſented as Liber Pater (2), he bore a Shield to 
ſhew his Protection of Mankind. At other Times he 
was drawn as a beardleſs Youth, his Locks diſhevelled, 
and crowned with Laurel, holding a Bow in his Right- 
Hand with his Arrows, and the Lyre in his Left. 
The Palace of the Sun has been admirably deſcribed 


by Owid, as well as his Car, in the ſecond Book of 
his Metamorphoſis. 


nn. 


CHAP. XXX. Of the Sons or Offipring of Avor- 
Lo, AEscuLayrivs, PHatEToN, OrPHEevus, lo- 
Mon, ARIis Tus, Sc. 


S Apollo was a very gallant Deity, ſo he had a 
very numerous Iſſue, of which it is neceſſary to 
give ſome Account, as they make a conſiderable Fi- 
gure in poetical Hiſtory, The firſt and moſt noted of 

is Sons was Æſculapius, whom he had by the Nymph 
Coronis, Some ſay that Apollo ſhot his Mother, when 


(2) Virgil gives him this Name in his firſt Georgic. 
Vos, © clariſima Mund. 


Lumina, labentem cal: gut ducitts annum, 


Liber & alma Ceres. 
D 2 
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big with Child of him, on Account of her Infidelity ; 
but repenting the Fact faved the Infant, and gave him 
to Chiron to be inſtructed (3) in Phyſick. Others re- 
port, that as King Phlegyas her Father was carrying 
her with him into Peloponneſus, her Pains ſurprized 
her on the-Conhnes of FEpidauria, where to conceal 
her Shame ſhe expoſed the Infant on a Mountain. 
However this be, under the Care of this new Maſter, 
he made ſuch a Progreſs in the Medical Art, as gain- 
ed him a high Reputation; ſo that he was even re- 
ported to raiſe the Dead. His firſt Cures were 
wrought upon A/cles King of Epidaurus, and Aunes 
King of Daunia, which {aſt was troubled with fore 
Eyes. In ſhort, his Succeſs was ſo great, that Pluto, 
who ſaw the Number of his Gholts daily increaſe, 
complained to Jupiter, who killed him with his Thun- 
der-bolts. * 

Cicero reckons up three of his Name. The firſt the 
Son of Apollo worſhipped in Arcadia, who invented 
the Probe and Bandages for Wounds ; the Second the 
Brother of Mercury, killed by Lightening; and the 


third the Son of Arſi ppus and 4r/ino?, who hrſt taught 


the Art of Tooth-drawing and Purging. Others make 
Aſculapius, an Egyptian King of Memphis, antecedent 
by a thouſand Years to the Z/culapius of the Greeks : 


The Romans numbered him among it the Dii Auſcititii, 


- D * 2 . 
or ſuch as were raiſed to Heaven by their Merit, as 


Hercules, Caſtor, and Pollux, Cc. 

The Gree#s received their Knowledge of Iſculu- 
fius from the Phenicians and Egyptians. His chief 
Temples were at Pergamus, Smyrna, at Trica, a City 
of I:nia, and the Ifle of Coos ; in all which, votive 
Tablets were hung up (4), ſhewing the Diſeaſes cu- 
red by his Aſſiſtance; but his moſt famous Shrine was 
at Epidaurus, where every five Years in the Spring, 
ſolemn Games were inſtituted to him nine Days after 
the Ithmian Games at Corinth. 


(3) Ovid, who relates the Story of Cærenis, in his fanciful Way, 
tells us that Corwus, or the Raven, who diicovered her Amour, 
had, by Apell:, his Feathers changed trom Black to White ; 

(4) From theſe Tablets or vetive Inſcriptions, Hippocrates is 
Laid to have collected his Aphorifms. 

| The 
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The Romans grew acquainted with him by an Ac- 
cident ; a Plague happening in Jtag, the Oracle was 
conſulted, and the Reply was, that they ſhould bring 
the God Æſculapius from Epidauruss An Embaſſy 
was appointed of ten Senators, at the Head of whom 
was Q. Opgulnius. Theſe Deputies on their Arrival, 
viſtting the Temple of the God, a huge Serpent came 
from under the Altar, and croſſing the City, went di- 
rely to their Ship, and lay down in the Cabbin of 
Ogulnius, upon which they ſet fail immediately, and 
arriving in the Tiber, the Serpent quitted the Ship, and 
retired to a little Iſland oppoſite the Ciry, wherea Tem- 
ple was erected to the God, and the Peſtilence ceaſed. 

The Animals facrificed to A/culapius were the 
Goat, ſome ſay on account of her nurſing him; 
others, becauſe this Creature is unhealthy, as labour- 
ing under a perpetual Fever. The Dog and the Cock 
were facred to him on account of their Fidelity and 
Vigilance. The Rawen was alſo devoted to him for 
its Forecaſt, and being ſkilled in Divination. Authors 
are not agreed as to his being the Inventor of Phyſick, 
ſome affirming he only perfected that Part which re- 
lates to the Regimen of the Sick. 

Let us now ſeek for the Origin of this Fable. The 
publick Sign or Symbol expoſed by the Eg yprians in 
their Aſſemblies, to warn the People to mark the 
Depth of the Inundation, in order to regulate their 
Ploughing accordingly, was the Figure of a Man with 
a Dog's Head carrying a Pole with Serpents twiſted 
round it, to which they gave the Names of Anubis (5), 
Thaaut (6), and Æſculapius (7). In proceſs of Time 
they made Uſe of this Repreſentation for a real King, 
who by the Study of Phyſick ſought the Preſer vation 
of his Subjects. Thus the Dog and the Serpent be- 
came the Characteriſticks of Z/culapius amongit the 
Romans and Greeks, who were entirely Strangers to 


the original Meaning of theſe Hieroglyphicks. 


(s) From Hannobeach, which in Phenician ſignifies the Parker 
or Warner. Anubis. 
(6) The Word Tayant, ſignifies the Dog. 
(7) From A Man, and Caleph, Dog, comes E ſcaleph the 
Man-Doę, or AM /culaprus. 
D 3 Æſculapius 
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Eſculapius had, by his Wife Epione, two Sons, 
Machaon and Podalirius, both ſkilled in Surgery, and 
who are mentioned by Homer at the Siege of Troy, and 
were very ſerviceable to the Greeks. He had alſo two 
Daughters, called Hygiæa and Faſo. 

This Deity is repreſented in different Attitudes. 
At Epidaurus his Statue was of Gold and Ivory (8), 
ſeated on a Throne of the fame Materials, his Head 
crowned with Rays, and a long Beard, having a knot- 
ty Stick in one Hand, the other entwined with a Ser- 
pent, and a Dog lying at his Feet. The Phliaftans 
depicted him as beardleſs ; and the Romans crowned 
him with Laurel, to denote his Deſcent from Apollo. 
The Knots in his Staff ſignify the Dithculties that oc- 
cur in the Study of Medicine. 

Phaeton was the Son of Apollo, and the Nymph Cly- 
mene. Having a Diſpute with Epaphus, the Son of 
Jupiter and Je, the latter upbraided him, that he 
was not really the Son of his Father, and that his 
Mother only made uſe of that Pretence to cover her 
Infamy. The Youth fired at this Reproach, by his 
Mother's Advice carried his Complaint to his Father 
Phebus, who received him with great Tenderneſa, 
and to allay his Diſquietude, ſwore by Styx to grant 
him whatever he requeſted, as a Mark of his ac- 
knowledging him for his Son. Phaeton boldly aſked 
the Direction of the Solar Chariot for one Day. The 
Father at once grieved and ſurprized at the Demand, 
uſed all Arguments in vain to diſſuade him from the 
Attempt ; but being by his Oath reduced to ſubmit 
to his Obſtinacy, he gave him the Reins, with the beſt 
Directions he could how to uſe them. The Ambition 
of our young Adventurer was too fatal to himſelf, He 
loſt his Judgment and Way together; and Jupiter, to 
prevent the World being ſet on Fire, was obliged with his 
Thunderbolts to hurl him from his Seat into the River 
Eridanus or Po. His Siſters Phaethuſa, Lampetia and 
Phebe lamented his Loſs fo incefſantly upon the Banks, 


(8) This Image was the Work of Thraſymedes the Son of Arig- 
netus, a Native of Pars. 


that 
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that the Gods changed them into Black Poplar Trees, 
whoſe Juice produces the Electrum or Amber. Cycnus 
King of Liguria, no leſs grieved for his Loſs, was 
changed into a Swan, a Bird which became after ſa- 
cred to Apollo. This Story makes a very conſiderable 
Figure in Ovid (9), who has out-done himſelf on this 
Subject. 

A late Author offers an ingenious Conjecture, with 
regard to this Fable (10). Linen-Cloth was the great 
Manufacture of Egypr, and the bleaching of it confe- 
quently of great Importance. The Image expoſed for 
directing this, was a Youth with Rays round hisHead, 
and a Whip in his Hand, ſeated on an Orb, to which 
they gave the Name of Phaeton (1), and Ben-Climmab, 
(2). Probably the Months of May, June, and July, 
were the three Siſters of Phaeton, becauſe during theſe 
Months they waſhed their Linen white, of which Cyg- 
nus, or the Swan, the Friend of Phaeton, is a further 
Symbol. Now as the Word Albanoth applied to theſe 
Months (3), ſignifies alſo Poplar Trees, it gave Riſe 
to this Metamorphoſis. 

Orpheus was the Son of Phæbus, by the Muſe Cal- 
Hiope (4). He was born in Thrace, and reſided near 
Mount Rhodope, where he married Eurydice a Princeſs 
of that Country. Arifteus a neighbouring Prince, 
who fell in Love with her, attempted to ſurprize her, 
and in her Flight, to eſcape his Violence, ſhe was 
killed by the Bite of a Serpent. Her diſconſolate 
Huſband was ſo affected at his Loſs, that he deſcend- 
ed by the Way of Tenarus to Hell, in order to reco- 
ver. As Muſic and Poetry were to him hereditary 
Talents, he exerted them in ſo powerful a Manner, 


(9g) Ovid Metamorph. Lib. II, in Principio. 

(10) La Pluche Hit. de Cieux. 

(1) From Pha the Month, and Eten Linen, is made Phaeton ; 
that is, the Indiction of the Linen-wo ks. 

(2) Ben-Climmah, the Son of hot Weather. Hence the Story 
of Phaeton's burning the World. 

(3) Albanoth, or Lebanoth, ſignifies the Whitening Fields or 
Yards for Bleaching. 

(4) Some make him the Son of Ocagrus and Calliepe. 


D 4 that 
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that Pluto and Proſer pine were ſo far touched, as to 
reſtore him his beloved Conſort on one Condition, 
that he ſhould not look back on her, till they came to 
the Light of the World. His impatient Fondneſs 
made him break this Article, and he loſt her for ever. 
Grieved at her Loſs he retired to the Woods and 
Foreſts, which it is faid were ſenſible of his Harmo- 
ny (5). But the Menades or Bacche, either incenſed 
at his vowing a widowed Life, or as others ſay, inſti- 
gated by Bacchus, whoſe Worſhip he neglected (6), 
tore him in Pieces, and ſcattered his Limbs about the 
Fields, which were collected and buried by the Muſes. 
His Head and Harp, which were caſt into the Hebrus, 
were carried to Le/bos, and the former interred there, 
His Harp was traniported to the Skies, where it forms 
one of the Conſtellations. He himfelf was changed 
into a Swan, and left a Son called Methon, who found- 
ed in Thrace a City of his own Name. Ovid has 
given this whole Story (7), but contrary to his uſual 
Method, has broke the Thread of it, by interſperſing 
it in different Parts of his Work. 

It is certain that Orpheus may be placed as the earlieſt 
Poet of Greece, where he firſt introduced Afronomy, 
Divinity, Mufick, and Poetry, all which he had learned 
in Egypt. He wrote many Volumes in natural Philo- 
ſophy and Antiquities (8), of which only a few im- 
perfect Fragments have eſcaped the Rage of Time. 
In his Book of Stones he fays of himſelf, He could 
* underitand the Flight and Language of Birds, ſtop 
* the Courſe of Rivers, overcome the Poiſon of Ser- 


(«) Ovid Metam. Lib. XI. in Principio. 


(6) Others ſay by Penus, on account of his deſpiſing her Rites, 
ard that the Nymphs, excited by her, tore him in Pieces in ſtrug- 
gling who ſhould have him. | 

(-) In his Xth and XIth Books. 


(8) He wrote a Bock of Hymns and Treatiſes on the Genera- 
tion of the Elements; on the Giants War; on the Rape of Pre- 
ſer pine; on the Labours of Hercules; of Stones; on the Rites 
and Mytteries of the Ez yptian:, 


* pents, 
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* pents, and even penetrate the Thoughts of the 
* Heart (9). 

Let us ſeek the Origin of this Fable once more in 
Egypt, the Mother Country of Fiction In Juch, 
when the Sun entered Leo, the Nile overflowed all the 
Plains. To denote the publick Joy at ſeeing the In- 
undation riſe to its due Height, they exhibited a Youth 
playing on the Lyre or Siſtrum, and fitting by a tame 
Lion. When the Waters did not increaſe as they 
ſhould, this Horus was repreſented ſtretched on the 
Back of a Lion as dead. This Symbol they called 
Oreph or Orpheus (10), to ſignify that Agriculture 
was then quite unſeaſonable and dormant. The Son 
they amuſed themſelves with at this dull Seaſon, 
were called the Hymns of Orpheus ; and as Huſbandry 
revived immediately after, it gave Riſe to the Fable of 
Orpheus returning from Hell. The [fs placed near 
this Horus, they called Eurydice (1), and as the Greeks 
took all theſe Figures in the literal and not the Em- 
blematical Senſe, they made Eurydice the Wife of 
Orpheus. 

Idmon was the Son of Apollo by Afteria, and attend- 
ed the Argonauts in their Expedition to Colchis, being 
famed for his Skill in Augury ; but wandering from 
his Companions, as they occaſionally landed, he was 
killed by a wild Boar. 

Another of the Children of Apollo was Linus, whom 
he had by the Nymph Terpfichore. He was born at 
Thebes, and eminent for Learning, if it be true that 
Thamyris, Orpheus, and Hercules were all his Scho- 
lars. Some ſay he was flain by the latter for ridiculing 
him ; but if Orpheus (as others affirm) lived a hun- 
dred Years before Hercules, it is rather probable that 
Linus was the Diſciple of Orpheus. However this be, 


(9) This probably gave Riſe to the Fable of his making Rocks 
and Foreſts move to his Lyre. 

(10) From Oreph, Occiput, or the back Part of the Head. 

(1) From Eri, a Lion; and Daca, tamed, is formed Eridaca, 
Eurydice, or the Lion tamed, i. e. the Violence or Rage of the 
laundation overcome. 


D 5 Linus 
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Linus wrote on the Origin of the World, the Courſes 
of the Sun and Moon, and the Production of Animals. 

After all, Linus was only a Symbol of the Eg yp- 
tians, which the Greeks, according to Cuſtom, per- 
ſonated. At the End of Autumn or Harveſt, the 
Eg yptians fell to their Night-work of making Linen- 
Cloth (2), and the Figure then expoſed was called 
Linus (3), and denoted the fitting up or watching 
during the Night. 

Ariſtæus was the Son of Apollo, by Cyrene a Vir- 
gin Nymph, who uſed to accompany him in Hunting, 
and whom he firit fell in Love with on ſeeing her 
encounter a Lion. He was born in Lybia. He re- 
ceived his Education from the Nymphs, who taught 
him to extract Oil from Olives, and to make Honey, 
Cheeſe, and Butter; all which Arts he communi- 
cated to Mankind. On this Account he was regarded 
as a rural Deity. From Africa he paſſed into Sardi- 
nia and Sicily, from whence he travelled into Thrace, 
where Bacchus initiated him in his Myſteries. We 
have already mentioned how his Paſſion occaſioned the 
Death of Eurydice, to revenge which the Wood- 
Nymphs deſtroyed his Bee-Hives. Concerned at this 
Loſs he adviſed with his Father, and was told by the 
Oracle, to ſacrifice Bulls to appeaſe her Shade; and ha- 
ving followed this Advice, the Bees which iſſued from 
their Carcaſſes fully ſupplied the Damages he had ſuſ- 
tained (4). He died near Mount Hamus, and was dei- 
fied on account of the Services he had done Mankind 
by his uſeful Inventions. He was alſo honoured in the 
Iſle of Coos, for his calling the Eteian Winds to re- 
lieve them at a Time of exceſſive Heat. Herodotus 
fays that he appeared at Cyzicum after his Death, and 
three hundred and forty Years after, was ſeen in /taly 
at Metapontum, where he injoined the Inhabitants to 


(2) This was their chief Manufacture. 
(3) Linus, from Lyn, to watch, whence our Word Linen, that 
is, the Wert, for the Time of doing it. 
(4) Virgil hath introduced this Story with great Elegance and 
Propriety, in bis IVch Georgick, I. 314. 
er 
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ereQ a Statue to him near that of Apollo; which, on 
conſulting the Oracle, they performed. 

Circe was the Daughter of Phebus, by Perfis the 
Child of Oceanus, and a celebrated Sorcereſs. Her 
firſt Huſband was a King of the Sarmate, whom ſhe 
poitoned, for which ſhe was expelled the Kingdom, 
and fled to a Promontory on the Coaſt of Tuſcany, 
which afterwards took her Name. Here ſhe fell in 
Love with Glaucus, one of the Sea Deities, who pre- 
ferring Scylla to her, ſhe changed her into a Sea 4 wt 
ſter. Picus, King of the Latins, her next Favourite, 
for rejecting her Addreſſes, was metamorphoſed into 
a Woodpecker. 

The moſt remarkable of Circe's Adventures, was 
with Ulyſſes. This Prince returning from Trey, was 
caſt away on her Coaſt, and his Men, by a Drink the 
gave them, were transformed to Swine, and other 
Beaſts. Ulyſſes was preſerved by Mercury, who gave 
him the Herb Moly, to ſecure him from her Inchant- 
ments, and inſtructed him, when ſhe attempted to 
touch him with her Wand, to draw his Sword, and 
make her ſwear by Styx, ſhe would uſe him as a 
Friend, otherwiſe he would kill her. By this Means, 
he procured the Liberty of his Companions, and con- 
tinued a Year with Circe, who bore him two Chil- 
dren, wiz. Agrius and Latinus. Circe had a Sepul- 
chre in one of the Iſles, called Pharmacuſæ, near 
Salamis. 

Circe was no other than the Egyptian 1s, whoſe 
Horus, or attending Image, every Month aſſuming 
ſome different Form, as a human Body, with the 
Heads of a Lion, Dog, Serpent, or Tortoiſe, gave 
Riſe to the Fable of her changiag Men by her 
Inchantments into theſe Animals. Hence the Egyp- 
tians gave her the Name of Circe, which ſignifies the 
Anigma. 

Apollo had many other Children. Sabuſa the 
Daughter of Neptune bore him Elutherus. By Evadne 
he had Janus; by Atria, Miletus, Oaxes and Arabus, 
who gave his Name to Arabia; by Melia, he had 

. 1/menius 
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Iſmenius and Tænarus; by Aglaia, Theſtor; by Man- 
to, Mapſus; by Anathrippe, Chius; by Achalide, he 


had Delphus, and many others too tedious to enume- 
rate, 


CHAP. XXXI. Of the Mvustes, and Ptcasvs, 


the Graces, and the SyrENSs. 


HES E celebrated Goddeſſes, the Muſes, were 

the Daughters of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne, 
though ſome think them born of Cz/us Their Num- 
ber at firſt was only three or four (5), but Homer and 
Hefiod have fixed it at Nine (6), which it has never 
fince exceeded. They were born on Mount Pierus, 
and educated by the Nymph Eupheme. 

They had many Appellations common to them all, 
as Pierides from the Place of their Birth; Heltconides, 
from Mount Helicon in Beotia; Parnaſſides, from the 
Hill of Parnaſſus in Phocts ; Citherides from Mount 
Citheron, a Place they much frequented ; Aonides, 
from Aonia ; Hippocranides, Agannipides, and Caſtali- 
des, from different Fountains conſecrated to them, 
or to which they were ſuppoſed to reſort. 

In general they were the tutelar Goddeſſes of all 
ſacred Feſtivals and Banquets, and the Patroneſſes of 
all polite and uſeful Arts. They ſupported Virtue in 
Diftreſs, and preſerved worthy Actions from Oblivion. 
Homer calls them the Miftreſſes and Correctreſſes of 
Manners (7). With regard to the Sciences, theſe 


(cs) Mneme, Aede, Melete, that is, Memery, Singing, and 
Meditation, to which ſome add Thelxiepe. 

(6) Some aſſign as a Reaſon for this, that when the Citizens of 
Sicyen directed three ſkilful Statuaries, to make each three Sta- 
tues of the three Muſes, they were all ſo well executed, that they 
did not know which to chuſe, but erected all the Nine, and that 
Hefi:d only gave them Names. 

(7} Hence old Bards and Poets were in ſuch high Eſteem, 
that when Agamemnon went to the Siege of Trey, he left one 
with Clytemneftra, to keep her faithful, and Eg:/thus could not 
corrupt her, till he had deſtroyed this Counſellor, 

Siſters 


——> 
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Siſters had each a particular Province or Department, 
though Poetry ſeemed more immediately under their 
united Protection. 

Calliope (ſo called from the Sweet nes of her Voice) 
preſided over Rhetorick, and was reckoned the firſt of 
the Nine Siſters. 

Clio, the Second (8), was the Muſe of Hiſtory, 
and takes her Name from her immortalizing the Ac- 
tions ſhe records. 

Erato (q), was the Patroneſs of elegiac, or amorous 
Poetry, and the Inventreſs of Dancing. To Thalia 
(10), belonged Comedy, and whatever was gay, 
amiable, and pleaſant. Euterpe, (named from her 
Love of Harmony) had the Care of IT ragedy. 

Melpomene, (lo ſtyled from the Dignity and Excel- 
lency of her Song) was the Guardian Muſe of Lyric 
and Epic Poetry (1). 

Terpfichore was the ProteQreſs of Muſick, particu- 
larly the Flute (2). The Chorus of the ancient Drama 
was her Province, to which ſome add Logich. 

To Polyhymnia (3), belonged that Harmony of 
Voice and Geſture, which gives a Perfection to Ora- 
tory and Poetry, and which flows from juſt Senti- 
ments and a good Memory. 

Urania was the Muſe whoſe Care extended to all 
divine or celeſtial Subjects, ſuch as the Hymns in 
Praiſe of the Gods, the Motions of the heavenly Bo- 
dies, * whatever regarded Philoſophy or Aſtrono- 
my (4). 

"The Muſes, tho” ſaid to be Virgins, were no Ene- 
mies to Love (5). We have already taken Notice of 
Calliope and Terpfichore yielding to the Addreſſes of 


(8) From Di. Glory (9), from ige, Love (10), from bau, 
to flouriſh or revive (1), from A woicy, to make a Concert or 
Symphony. 

(2) Tremuv Tau; Negele, to delight in Choruſes. 

(3) From Toaug and , a great Memory. 

(4) From ge, Heaven. 

(5) The Virginity or Chaltity of the Mules, is a Point diſ- 


puted by the ancient Writers, though the Majority inclines in 
their Favour, 


Apollo. 
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Apollo. If their Complaiſance was ſolely owing to 
the Reſentment of Venus, who inſpired the Flames of 
Love, to revenge the Death of her Favourite Adonis ; 
it muſt be owned that the Muſes have ſince been ſuf- 
ficiently devoted to her Service. 

The Muſes were themſelves not wholly free from 
Revenge, as appears in the Story of Thamyris. This 
Perſon was the Son of Philammon, and the Nymph 
Agriopa, and born at Oderſæ, once 2 famous City of 
Thrace. He became ſo excellent a Proficient in Muſick, 
that he had the Courage, or Vanity to contend (6) 
with the Muſes ; but being overcome, they not only 
| him with the Loſs of Sight and Memory, 

ut cauſed Jupiter to caſt him into Hell, to expiate 
his Impiety. 

The Muſes were repreſented crowned with Flowers, 
or Wreaths of Palm, each holding ſome Inſtrument or 
Token of the Science or Art over which the preſided. 
They were depicted as young, and the Bird facred to 
them was the Swan (7). 

To trace the Origin of theſe fabulous Deities, it is 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the nine emblematical Fi- 
gures, which were exhibited among the Egyptians, 
to denote the nine Months, during which that Coun- 
try was freed from the Inundation, had each ſome In- 
ſtrument, or Symbol, peculiar to the Buſineſs of the 
Months, as a Pair of Compaſſes, a Flute, a Maſk, a 
Trumpet, fc. All theſe Images were purely hiero- 
glyphical, to point out to the People what they were 
to do, and to aſcertain their Uſe, they were called 
the nine Muſes (8). The Greeks, who adopted this 
Groupe of Emblems as ſo many real Divinities, took 


(6) Thamyris wrote a Poem on the Wars of the Gods with the 
Titans, which exceeded every Thing that had appeared of the 
Kind before. 

(7) Perhaps becauſe it was cenſecrated to their Maſter Apoll. 

(8) From the Word Moſe, that is, ſaved or diſengaged from 
the Waters; whence the Name of Moſes given to the Hebrew 
Lawgiver, fo near did the Phenician and Eg yptian Languages 

, with ſome ſmall Difference of Pronunciation only, made 
two diſtinct Tongues. 
Care 
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Care to give each a particular Name, ſuited to the In- 
ſtruments they bore, and which threw a new Diſguiſe 
over the Truth. 

The Graces are alſo Attendants of the Muſes, tho” 
placed in the Train of Yenus (9g). Some make them 
the Daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, others of 
Bacchus and Venus. They were three, Aglaia, Tha- 
lia and Euphroſyne, Names relative to their Nature 
(10). The Lacedemonians and Athenians knew but 
two, to whom they gave different Appellations (1). 
Eteocles, King of the Orchamenians, was the firſt who 
erected a Temple to them. 

Pegaſus was a win Horſe produced by the 
Blood which fell from Meduſa's Head, when ſhe was 
killed by Perſeus. He flew to Mount Helicon, the 
Seat of the Muſes, where, with a Stroke of his Hoof, 
he opened a Fountain called Hippocrene, or the Horſes 
Spring (2). 

The unravelling theſe Figures, will convince us 
how juſtly they belong to this Article, as they com- 
plete its Illuſtration. Near the nine female Figures, 
which betokened the dry Seaſon, were placed three 
others repreſenting the three Months of Inundation, 
and were drawn ſometimes fwathed, as incapable of 
uſing their Hands and Feet. Theſe were called Cha- 
ritout (3), or the Divorce. The Reſemblance of 
this Word to the Greek Charites, which fignifies 
Thankſgivings or Favours, gave Riſe to the Fable of 
the Graces, or three Goddeffes preſiding over Bene- 
fits and outward Charms. 


(9) I chuſe to place them here on account of the Explanation 
of the Fable under one View, 

(10) Aglaia, or Honeſty, to ſhew that Benefits ſhould be be- 
ſtawed freely: Thalia, or flouriſhing, to denote that the Senſe 
of Kindneſs ought never to die; and Euphro/ſyne, or Chearful- 
neſs, to ſignify that Favours ſhould be conferred and received 
with mutual Pleafure. 

(1) The Sparta Graces were Clite and Plaena;, thoſe of 
Athens, Auro and Hegemo, | 

(2) Fans Caballinus. See Perſeus, Satyr J. 

(3) From Charet, to divide, comes Charitaut the Separation 

Commerce. 

Yet, 
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Yet, as during the Inundation, all Parts could not 
be ſo fully ſupplied, but that ſome Commerce was 
neceſſary, they had Recourſe to ſmall Barks, to fail 
from one City to the other. Now the emblematical 
Figure of a Ship or Veſſel, in Egypt and Phenicia, 
was a winged Horſe (4), by which Name the Inhabi- 
tants of Cadiz, a Phenician Colony, called their 
Veſſels. Now if the Muſes and Graces are the God- 
deſſes which preſide over Arts and Gratitude, this 
Emblem becomes unintelligible. But if we take the nine 
Muſes for the Months of Action and Induſtry, and the 
three Graces for the three Months of Inundation and 
Reſt, the winged Horſe, or Boat with Sails, is a true 
Picture of the End of Navigation, and the Return of 
rural Toils. To this Figure the Egyptians gave the 
Name of Pegaſus (5), expreſſive of its true Meaning. 
All theſe Images tranſplanted to Greece, became the 
Source of endleſs Confuſion and Fable. 

By the Latin and Greek Poets, the Graces are re- 
* as beautiful young Virgins, naked, or but 
very ſlightly cloathed (6), and having Wings on their 
Feet. They are alſo joined Hand in Hand, to de- 
note their Unity. 

The Syrens were the Daughters of Achelous. Their 
lower Parts were like Fiſhes, and their upper like 
Women; but they were fo ſkilled in Muſick, that 
they inſnared all who heard them to Deſtruction. 
Preſuming to contend with the Muſes, they were van- 
quiſhed and ſtripped at once of their Feathers and 
Voices, as a Puniſhment for their Folly. 

The Egyptians ſometimes repreſented the three 
Months of Inundation by Figures half Female and 
half Fiſh, to denote to the Inhabitants their living in 
the midft of the Waters. One of theſe Images bore 


(4) Strabe Ge:yraph. Lib. II. p. 99. Edit. Reg. Paris. 
(s) From Pag to ceaſe, and Sus a Ship, Pegaſus, or the Ceſ- 
ſation of Navigation. 


(6) Solutis Gratiz Zenit. Ode xxx+ 5. 
Junctægue Nymphis Gratie decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt Pede. Horace, Lib. I. Ode iv. 8. 
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in her Hand the Siftrum, or Egyptian Lyre, to ſhew 
the general Joy at the Floods arriving to its due 
Height, which was the Aſſurance of a ſucceeding 
Year of Plenty. To theſe Symbols they gave the 
Name of Syrens (7), expreſſive of their real Meaning. 
The Phenicians, who carried them into Greece, re- 
preſented them as real Perſons, and the Greeks and 


Romans had too ſtrong a Taſte for the Fabulous, not 
to embelliſh the Story (8). 


— 


CHAP. XXXII. Of Drana, Luna, or Hecarte. 


AVING treated of the God of Wit and Har- 

mony, with his Offspring and Train, let us 
now come to his Twin Siſter Diana, the Goddeſs of 
Chaſtity, and the Daughter of Fupiter and Latona. 
Her Father, at her Requeſt, granted her perpetual 
Virginity, beſtowed on her a Bow and Arrows, ap- 
pointed her Queen of the Woods and Foreſts (9), 
and aſſigned her a Guard of Nymphs to attend her 
(10). She became the Patroneſs of Hunting thus ; 
Britomartis a Huntreſs-Nymph, being one Day en- 
tangled in her own Nets, while the wild Boar was ap- 
proaching her, vowed a Temple to Diana, and fo 
was preſerved. Hence Diana had the Name of Dic- 
tynna. Others relate the Story differently, and ſay 
that Britomartis, whom Diana favoured on account 
of her Paſſion for the Chaſe, flying from Minos her 
Lover, fell into the Sea, and was by her made a God- 
deſs. 

The Adventures of Diana make a pretty conſidera- 
ble Figure in poetical Hiſtory, and ſerve to ſhew that 
the Virtue of this Goddeſs, if inviolable, was alſo 
very ſevere. Aeon experienced this Truth to his 


(7) From Shur, a Hymn, and ranan to ſing; 
8) Hence our imaginary Form of the Mermaid. 
(g) Montium Cuſtes nemerumque Virgo, Horat, Lib. III. 


(10) Sixty Nymphs, called Oceanne,. and twenty of the Lie. 
Calt. 
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Coſt. He was a young Prince, the Son of Arifeus 
and Autonoe, the Daughter of Cadmus, King of 
Thebes. As he was paſſionately fond of the Sport, 
he had the Misfortune one Day to diſcover Diane 
bathing with her Nymphs. The Goddeſs incenſed at 
the Intruſion, changed him into a Stag; ſo that his 
own Dogs, miſtaking him for their Game, purſued 
and tore him to Pieces. Ovid has wrought up this 
Scene with great Art and Imagination (1). 

The Truth of this Fable is ſaid to be as follows: 
Aden was a Man of Arcadia, a great Lover of 
Dogs and Hunting, and by keeping many Dogs, and 
ſpending his Time in hunting on the Mountains, he 
entirely neglected his domeſtic Affairs, and bei 
brought to Ruin, was generally called the wretc 
Acton, who was devoured by his own Dogs. 

Meleager was another unhappy Victim of her Ne- 
ſentment, and the more fo as his Puniſhment was ow- 
ing to no Crime of his own, Oeneus his Father, King 
of Ætolia, in offering Sacrifices to the rural Deities, 
had forgot Diana. The Goddeſs was not of a Cha- 
rater to put up with ſuch a Neglect. She ſent a huge 
wild Boar into the Fields of Caledon, who laid every 
Thing waſte before him. Meleager, with Theſeus and 
the Virgin Atalanta, undertook to encounter it. The 
Virgin gave the Moaſter the firſt Wound, and Mele- 
ager, who killed it, preſented her the Skin, which 
his Uncles took from her, for which he flew them. 
Althz@ his Mother, hearing her two Brothers had 
periſhed in this Quarrel, took an uncommon Re- 
venge. She remembered at the Birth of her Son, the 
Fates had thrown a Billet into the Chamber, with 
an Aſſurance the Boy would live, as that remained 
unconſumed. The Mother had till now carefully 
ſaved a Pledge on which ſo much depended ; but in- 
ſpired by her preſent Fury, ſhe threw it in the Flames, 
and Meleager inſtantly ſeized with a —_— Diſ- 
eaſe expired as ſoon as it was burnt, His Siſters, 


(1) Ovid, Lib. III. 131. 


who 


i 
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who exceſſively mourned his Death, were turned into 
Hen-Turkies. Ovid has not forgot to embelliſh bis 
ColleQion with this Story (2). 

Others relate the Story of Meleager thus: Diana 
had, to avenge herſelf of Oeneus, raiſed a War be- 
tween the Curetes and /tolians. Meleager, who 
fought at the Head of his Father's Troops, had al- 
ways the Advantage, till killing two of his Mother's 
Brothers, his Mother Al:hbea loaded him with ſuch 
Imprecations, that he retired from the Field. The 
Curetes upon this advanced, and attaked the Capital 

= of Stolia. In vain Oeneus preſſes his Son to arm 
= and repel the Foe; in vain his Mother forgives and 
intreats him. He is inflexible till Cleopatra his Wife 
falls at his Feet, and repreſents their mutual Danger. 
Touched at this, he calls for his Armour, iſſues to the 
Fight, and repels the Enemy. 
or was Diana leſs rigorous to her own Sex. Chi- 
one the Daughter of Dædalion, being careſſed both 
by Apollo and Mercury, bore Twins, Philamon the 
Son of Apollo, a famous Muſician, and Autolicus the 
Son of Mercury, a ſkilful Juggler or Cheat. The 
Mother was ſo impradent to boaſt of her Shame, and 
prefer the Honour of being Miftreſs to two Deities, 
to the Modeſty of Diana, which ſhe aſcribed to her 
Want of Beauty: For this the Goddeſs pierced her 
Tongue with an Arrow, and deprived her of the 
Power of future Boafting or Calumny. 

The. River Alpheus fell violently enamoured of 
Diana, and having no Hopes of Succeſs, had Re- 
courſe to Force. The Goddeſs fled to the Letrini, 
where the amuſed herſelf with Dancing, and with 
ſome Art fo diſguiſed herſelf and her = Sha that 
Alpheus no longer knew them. For this, theſe Peo- 
ple erected a Temple to her. 

During the Chaſe one Day, Diana accidentally 
ſhot Chenchrius, Son of the Nymph Pryene, who be- 


(2) Ovid, Lib, VIII. 261. 


walled 
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wailed him ſo much that ſhe was turned into a Foun” 
tain, 

Diana had a great Variety of Names; ſhe was 
called Cynthia and Delia, from the Place of her Birth ; 
Artemis, on account of her Honour and Modeſty. By 
the Arcadians, ſhe was named Orrhofia ; and by the 
Spartans, Oribia. Her Temples were many, both 
in Greece and Italy; but the moſt conſiderable was at 
\ Epheſus, where ſhe was held in the higheſt Venera- 

tion. The Plan of this magnificent Edifice was laid 
by Cteſipbon, and the Structure of it employed for 
220 Years, the ableſt Architects and Statuaries in the 
World. It was ſet on Fire by Eroftratus, on the Day 
that Alexander the Great came into the World ; but 
was ſoon rebuilt with equal Splendor under Dinocratet, 
who alſo built the City of Alexandria: 

The Sacrifices offered to Diana, were the firſt 
Fruits of the Earth, Oxen, Rams, and white Hinds ; 
human Victims were ſometimes devoted to her in 
Greece, as we find in the Caſe of Iphigenia. Her 
Feſtival was on the Ides of Auguft, after which Time 
all Hunting was prohibited. 

Diana was repreſented of an uncommon high Sta- 
ture, her Hair diſhevelled, a Bow in her Hand, and a 
Quiver at her Back, a Deer-Skin faſtened to her Breaſt, 
and her Purple robe tucked up at the Knees with 
Gold Buckles or Claſps, and attended by Nymphs in 
a Hunting-Dreſs, with Nets and Hounds. 

Diana was alfo called Dea Triformis, or Tergemina, 
on account of her triple Character of Luna in Heaven, 
Diana on Earth, and Hecate in the infernal Regions, 
though the Actions of the firſt and laft, are aſcribed 
ro her under the ſecond Name (3). | 

Luna was thought to be the Daughter of Hyperion 
and Theia. The Fgyptians worſhipped this Deity 
both as Male and Female, the Men facrificing to it 
as Luna, the Women as Lunus; and each Sex on theſe 


(3) Heficd makes Luna, Diana, and Hecate, three diſtinct 
Goddeſſes, 


Occaſions, 
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Occaſions, aſſuming the Dreſs of the other. Indeed 
this Goddeſs was no other than the Venus Urania, or 
Celeftis of the Afſyrians, whoſe Worſhip and Rites 
the Phenicians introduced into Greece. Under this 
Character Diana was alto called Lucina, (a Name ſhe 
held in common with Juno) and had the Protection 
of Women in Labour (4), though ſome make Lucina 
a diſtin Goddeſs from either (5). By this Name ſhe 
was adored by the Ægenenſes and Eleans. 

If Diana was ſo rigid in Point of Chaſtity on Earth, 
her Virtue grew alittle more relaxed when ſhe got to 
the Skies. She bore Fupiter a Daughter there, called 
Erſa, or the Dew, and Pan, who was not the moſt 
pleaſing of the Gods, deceived her in the Shape of 
a white Ram. But her moſt celebrated Amour was 
with Endymion (6) the Son of Æthlius, and Grandſon 
of Jupiter, who took him up into Heaven, where he 
had the Inſolence to ſolicit June, for which he was 
caſt into a profound Sleep. Luna had the Kindneſs 
to conceal him in a Cave of Mount Latmos in Caria, 
where ſhe had fifty Daughters by him, and a Son 
called Z7e/us, after which he was again exalted to 
the Skies. 

'The Fable of Endymion had its Origin in Egypt. 
Theſe People in the Neomenia, or Feaſt, in which 
they celebrated the ancient State of Mankind, choſe 
a Grove, or ſome retired ſhady Grotto, where they 
placed an Is, with her Creſcent or Moon, and by her 
Side an Horus aſlee p, to denote the Security and Re- 
pole which Mankind then enjoyed. This Figure 
they called Endymion (7), and theſe Symbolical Fi- 


(2) It is ſaid ſhe aſãſted Latena her Mother at the Birth of 
Ap:llo; but was fo terrified at the Pains, that ſhe vowed per- 
petual Virginity 

(z) Some make Lucina the Daughter of Jupiter and Jung, 
and born in Crete, 

(5) Others affirm, that Endymicn was a King of Elis, much 
given to Aſtronomy and Lunar Obſervations, for which he was 
laid to be in Love with the Moon, and carefſed by her. 

(7) From Ex, a Grotto or Fountain; and Dimian, Reſem- 
blance, is made Exdimicn, or the Cratte of the Repreſentation. 


gures, 
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gures, like the reſt, degenerated into Idolatry, and 
became the Materials for fabulous Hiſtory. 

As the Moon, Diana was repreſented with a Creſ- 
cent on her Head, in a Silver Chariot drawn by white 
Hinds, with Gold Harneſs, which ſome change to 
Mules, becauſe that Animal is barren (8). Some 
make her Conductors a white and black Horſe (9) ; 
others Oxen, on account of the lunar Horns. 

Hecate was the Daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. 
As to the Origin of the Name there is ſome Variation 
(10). She was the Goddeſs of the infernal Regions, 
and on that Account is often confounded with Pro- 
ſerpine. She preſided over Streets and Highways; 
for which cauſe ſhe was called Trivia, as alſo Propy- 
Ea, becauſe the Doors of Houſes were under her 
Protection (1). The Appellation of Brimo was given 
her on account of her dreadful Shrieks, when Mars, 
Apollo, and Mercury, meeting her in the Woods at- 
tempted to raviſh her. She was alſo famous for Bo- 
tany, eſpecially in diſcovering baneful and poiſonous 
Herbs and Roots; as alſo for her Skill in Enchant- 
ments and magical Arts, in the Practice of which 
her Name was conſtantly invoked (2). Heid has 

iven a very pompous Deſcription of the Extent of 
— Power (3). She was ſtyled in Egypt, Bubaſtis. 
As Hecate, Diana was repreſented of an exceſſive 

Height, her Head covered with frightful Snakes, and 
her Feet of a Serpentine Form, and ſurrounded with 
Dogs, an Animal facred to her, and under whoſe 


(8) To expreſs that the Moon had no Light of her own, but 
what ſhe borrowed from the Sun. 

(9) To expreſs the Wane and Full of the Moon. 

(10) Either from #xadty, at a Diſtance, becauſe the Moon darts 
her Rays afar off; or from ixaToy a Hundred, becauſe a Heca- 
tomb was the uſual Victim. | 

(1) At every new Moon the Athenians made a Supper for 
her in the open Street, which in the Night was eaten by the 

r People. 
(2) So Dide in Virgil, calls on 

Tergeminam Hecaten, tu Virginis ora Dianz, An. IV. 
(3) Theogony, I. 411. 


Form 


_ * — LAM nd 
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Form ſhe was ſometimes repreſented. She was alſo 
eſteemed the Goddeſs of inevitable Fate. 

If we have Recourſe to the Egyptian Key, we ſhall 
find this threefold Goddeſs the fame Symbol with 
the Juno and Cybele we have already treated of. The 
Greek Sculptors had too good a Taſte to endure the 
Head of the Bull or Goat on their Deities, which 
they borrowed from that Country. They therefore 
altered theſe hieroglyphical Figures to their own 
Mode ; but took Care to preſerve the Attributes by 
diſpoſing them in a more elegant Manner. The Lunar 
Symbol amongſt the Egyptians was called Hecate, or 
(4) Achete, and by the Syrians, Achot. The latter 
alſo ſtyled her Deio, or Deione (5), and Demeter. 
The Creſcent and Full Moon over her Head at the 
Neomeniæ, made her miſtaken for that Planet, and 
the Time of the Interlunia, during which ſhe re- 
mained inviſible, ſhe was ſuppoſed to take a Turn to 
the inviſible World, and ſo got the Name of Hecate. 
Thus the tripartite Goddeſs aroſe. The Meaning of 
the ancient Symbols was confounded and forgot, and 
a ſenſeleſs Jargon of Fable and Superſtition introduced 
in its Place, a Point which can never be too exactly 
attended to on this Occaſion. 


CHAP. XXXIII. Of Mexcvuxy. 


WI ſhall now give the Hiſtory of a Deity neither 
famous for his Truth and Honeſty, though he 
makes no inconſiderable Figure in the celeſtial Cata- 
logue. Mercury was the Son of Jupiter and Maia, 
Daughter of Atlas, and born on Mount Cyllene, in Ar- 
cadia. He was ſuckled by Juno, ſome of whoſe Milk 
falling from his Mouth on the Heavens, produced the 
Galaxy. He began to diſplay early his Talent for Theft, 
1 1 4) Achate, the only or excellent, or achet (in the Syriac) the 
Her. 


(5) Deie, or Deione, from Dei, ſufficiency ; or Demeter, from 
Dei and Metor, Rain, i. e. Plenty of Rain, 
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careſſed, when an Infant in FVulcan's Arms, he ftole 
away his Tools. The fame Day he defeated Cupid 
at Wreſtling, and while Venus praiſed him after his 
Victory, he found Means to convey away her Ceftus, 
He pilfered Jupiter's Scepter, and had done the ſame 
Thing by his Thunderbolts, but they were too hot 
for his Fingers. His Manner of treating Battus is 
worth relating. This Man ſaw him ftealing King 
Admetus's Cows from Apo/l; his Herdſman. To bribe 
him to filence he gave him a fine Cow, and the Clown 
promiſed to keep it ſecret. Mercury to try him, 
aſſumed another Shape, and offering a higher Reward, 
the Fellow told all he knew, on which (6) the God 
turned him into a Touch-Stone. 

Mercury had ſeveral Appellations. He was called 
Hermes (7) and C:y/lenius, from his Temple upon 
Mount Cy/lene. Nor were his Employments leſs va- 
rious. He was the Cupbearer to Jupiter till Gany- 
mede took his Place. He was the Meſſenger of the Gods, 
and the tutelar God of Roads and Crois-ways (8), the 
Inventor of Weights and Meafures, and the Guardian 
of all Merchandize and Commerce, though this Office 
ſeems but ill to agree with the Actions aſcribed to him. 
He was in a peculiar Manner the Protector of Learn- 
ing, being the firſt Diſcoverer of Letters, and the God 
of Rhetorick and Oratory. He was alſo famous ſor 
his Skill in Muſick, and ſo eloquent, that he was not 
only the Arbitrator of all Quarrels amongſt the Gods, 
but in all Leagues and Negociations particular Re- 
gard was paid (9) to him. 


(6) Ovid has given a fine Deſcription of this Incident. Me- 
tam. Lib II. 680. 

(7) exe, the Interpreter, becauſe he imparted the Mind of 
the Gods to Men. 

($) Where the Greeks and Romans placed certain Figures, 
called Herme, from him, being of Marble or Braſs, with the 
Head of a Mercury, but downwards of a ſquare Figure. 

(g) As the Feciales, or Prieſts of Mars, proclaimed Har; fo 
the Cadaceatores, or Prieſts ot Mercury, were employed in all 
Embaſſies and Treaties of Peace. 


Together 
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Together with Tellus and Pluto, Mercury was in- 
voked amongſt the terreſtrial Gods. In Conjunction 
with Hercules he prefided over Wreſtling and the 
Gymnaſtick Exerciſes, to ſhew that Addreſs on theſe 
Occaſions ſhould always be joined to Force. He was 
alſo believed to preſide over Dreams, though Morpheus 
claims a Share with him in this Department. 

Annually in the Middle of May a Feſtival was ce- 
lebrated to his Honour at Rome, by the Merchants 
and Traders who facrificed a Sow to him, intreating 
he would proſper their Buſineſs, and forgive their 
Frauds. In all Sacrifices offered to him, the 
Tongues of the Victims were burnt, which Cuſtom 
was borrowed from the Megarenſes. Perſons who 
eſcaped imminent Danger facrificed to him a Calf 
with Milk and Honey. The Animals ſacred to him 
were the Dog, the Goat and the Cock. 

By his Siſter Venus he had a Son called Hermaphro- 
ditus, a great Hunter; a Wood-Nymph, called Sal- 
macis, fell in Love with him, but had the Mortifica- 
tion to be repulſed. Upon this, inflamed by her Paſ- 
fion, ſhe watched near a Fountain where he uſed to 
bathe, and when ſhe ſaw him naked in the Water, 
ruſhed to embrace him; but the Youth ſtill avoiding 
her, ſhe prayed the Gods their Bodies might become 
one, which was immediately granted ; and what was 
yet more wonderful, the Fountain retained the Virtue 
of making all thoſe Her maphrodites who uſed its Wa- 
ters (10). | 

A late Author gives this Story another Turn. He 
ſays,” the Fountain Salmacis (1) being incloſed with 
high Walls, very indecent Scenes paſſed there ; but 
that a certain Greek of that Colony building an Inn 
there for the Entertainment of Strangers, the Barba- 
rians, who reſorted to it, by their Intercourſe with the 
Greeks, became ſoftened and civilized ; which gave 
Riſe to the Fable of their changing their Sex. 


» Ovid's Deſcription of this Adventure. Metam. 
(1) la Caria, near the City of Halicarnaſſus. 
E Mercury 
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Mercury had other Children, particularly Pan, Do- 


lops, Echion, Caicus, Erix, Bunus, Phares, and the 


Lares, with ſeveral others. Such was the Mercury 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

But the Origin of this Deity muſt be looked for a- 
mongſt the Phenicians ; whoſe Image is the ſymboli- 
cal Figure of their great Anceſtor and Founder, and 


the proper Arms of that People. By the Bag of Mo- 


ney which he held, was intimated, the Gains of Mer- 
chandize. By the Wings, with which his Head and 
Fest were furniſhed, was ſhadowed the Shipping of 
that People, their extenfive Commerce and Naviga- 
tion. The Caduceus, with which (2) he was faid to 
conduct the Spirits of the Deceaſed to Hades, pointed 
out the great Principles of the Soul's Immortality, a 
State of (3) Rewards and Puniſhments (4) after Death, 
and a (5) Reſuſcitation of the Body. It is deſcribed, 
as producing three Leaves together ; hence called by 
Homer the golden, three-leaved Wand. The Doctrine 
alluded to by this, was more diſtinctly taught by the 
Emblems adorning the Hermetic Wand: For to the 
Extremity of it was annexed the Ball or CircLE. 
Two Se KArhs entwined the Rod; over which were 
EXPANDED WinGcs, forming the compleat Hiero- 
lIyphic of Tus miGnTY 1 The Name of 
ercury is a Compound of the Celtic Merc, Merchan- 
Jize (5) ;. and Ur, a Man; and correſponds very ex- 
actly with the Hebrew Etymology, rendering the 
Meaning of the Word Cnaan or Canaen, a Merchant 
or-Trader. | 
This ſymbolical Figure (like many others, which at 
firſt were yery innocent) became in Time the Object 
of idolatrous Worſhip to moſt Nations. We are not to 


(2) Virgaque levem coerces 
| Aurea turbam, | 
(3) Tu lat letis animar reponis 
dt. Hom Ac. 
(4) Hac alias ſub triſta Tartara mittit. 
5] Dat ſomnos, admitque. VII OIL. 
(5) From Racal, to trade, comes Marcolet, Merchandize, 
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wonder that the Egyptians particularly, whoſe Coun- 

was the Land of Ham, the Father of Canaan, 
ſhould do Honour to this 4 and apply it to 
their Purpoſes: For it is more than probable that, be- 
ing ſo near at hand, he might be greatly aſliſting to 
his Brother Mizraim in the Settlement of that Coun- 
try; beſides the Conſideration of their After-Obliga- 
tions to his Deſcendant the Phenician, who is alſa 
called the Ægyptian, Hercules. 


CHAP. XXXIV. Of Venus. 


HE next Deity that offers, is that powerful 
Goddeſs whoſe Influence is acknowledged 
by Gods and Men. Cicero mentions four of this 
Name (6) ; but the Venus generally known is ſhe who 
is fabled to have ſprung from the Froth or Fermen- 
tation raiſed by the Genitals of Saturn, when cut off 
by his Son Jupiter, and thrown into the Sea. Hence 
ſhe gained the Name of Aphrodite (7). As ſoon as 
born ſhe was laid in a beautiful Conch or Shell, em- 
belliſhed with Pearl, and by gentle Zephyrs wafted 
to the Iſle of Cythera in the Ægean Sea, from whence 
ſhe failed to Cyprus, which the reached in April. 
Here, as ſoon as ſhe landed, Flowers roſe beneath 
ber Feet, the Hours received her, and braided her 
Hair with golden Fillets, after which ſhe was by them 
wafted to Heaven. Her Charms appeared fo attrac- 
tive in the Aſſembly of the Gods, that ſcarce one of 
them but what defired her in Marriage. Vulcan, by 
the Advice of Jupiter, put Poppy in = Nediar, and, 
by intoxicating her, gained Poſſeſſion. 
Few of the Deities have been fo extenſively wor- 
ſhipped, or under a greater Variety of Names. She 


(6) The 1ſt the Daughter of Cælum; the 2d the Nut Aphro- 
dita; the zd born of Jupiter and Diene, and the Wife of Vulcan ; 
and the ach Aflarte, or the Syrian Venus, the Miſtreſs of Adonis. 

(7) From 'Aqpgic, Froth, tho“ ſome derive it from agg to 
run mad, becauſe all Love is Infatuation or Frenzy. 
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was called Cytherea, Paphia, Cypria, Erycina, Tdalia, 
Acidalia, from the Places where ſhe was in à particu- 
lar Manner adored. Other Appellations were given 
her from her principal Attributes. She was Dyled 
Fiarix (8), to denote her reſiſtleſs Sway over the 
Mind; Amica, from her being propitious to Lovers; 
Apaturia, from the Deceit and Inconſtancy of her 
Votaries; Ridens, from her Love of Mirth and Laugh- 
ter (9) ; Hortenfis, from her influencing the Vegeta- 
tion of Plants and Flowers; Marina, from her being 
born of the Sea; Melanis, from her delighting in 
nocturnal (to) Ameurs; Meretrix, from the Profti- 
tution of her Votaries ; and Genetrix, from her pre- 
Gding over the Propagation of Mankind. The Epi- 
thet of Migonitis, was given her from her Power in 
the Management of Love (1), and that of Murcia and 
Myrtæa, on account of the Myrtle conſecrated to her. 
She was named /erticordia, from her Power of chang- 
ing the Heart; for which Reaſon the Greeks ſtyled 
her zriyrepa. The Spartans called her Venus Armata, 
becauſe when beſieged by the Mefſenians, their 
Wives unknown to their Huſbands, raiſed the Siege. 
The Romans alſo termed her Barbata, becauſe when 


a Diſeaſe had ſeized the Women, in which they 


loſt all their Hair, on their Prayers to Venus it grew 
again. A Temple was dedicated to her by the Appel- 
lation of Calva ; becauſe when the Gauls inveſted the 
Capitol the Women offered their Hair to make 
Ropes for the Engines. She had alſo the Epithet of 
Cluacina (2), from her Image being erected in the 
Place where the Peace was concluded between the 
Romans and Sabines. 


- (8) Under this Character the is repreſented leaning on a Shield, 
and carrying Victory in her Right Hand, and a Scepter in her 
Let At other Times with a Helmet, and the Apple of Paris 
in her Hand. ; : 

(g) Herace, Lib. I, Ode 2, Sive tu mavis Erycina ridens, fo 
Mer calls her Neude, or the Laugbhter-loving Queen. 

(10) From lac, black, becauſe Lovers chule the Night. 
(1) From p«i5-vps, to mix or mingle ; ſo Firgil, 
Ait Des Mclicr, 
(z) From Clus to fight. 
Let 
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Let us now enquire a little into the AQions aſcribed 
to this Goddeſs. Her conjugal Behaviour we ſhall ſee 
under the Article Vulcan, and find it was none of the 
moſt edifying. Her Amours were numerous. Not to 
mention Apollo, Neptune, Mars and Mercury, who all 
boaſted of her Favours (3). She had AZneas (4) by 
Anchiſes, but her principal Favourite was Adonis the 
Son of Cynaras, King of Cyprus and Myrrha, and 2 
Youth of incomparable Beauty, unfortunately in Hunt- 
wg, killed by a wild Boar. Venus, who flew to his 
Aſſiſtance, received a Prick in her Foot with a Thorn, 
and the Blood which diopped from it produced the 
Damaſk Roſe (5); but coming too late to fave him, 
the changed him into the Flower Anemone, which ſtill 
retains a Crimſon Colour (6). After this the obtained 
of Proſerpine, that Adonis ſhould continue fix Months 
with her on Earth, and fix Months remain in the 
lower Regions. 

The moſt remarkable Adventure of Fenus, was 
her famous Conteſt with Juno and Minerva for Beau- 

. At the Marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the God- 
deſs Diſcord reſenting her not being invited, threw a 
golden Apple amongſt the Company with this Inſcrip- 
tion, Let it be given to the faireft(7). The Compe- 
titors for this Prize, were the three Deities above- 
mentioned. Jupiter referred them to Paris, youngeſt 
Son to Priamus, King of Tray, who then kept his 
Father's Flocks on Mount Ida. Before him the 
Goddeſſes appeared, as moſt ſay, naked. Juno of- 


(3) By Apelh ſhe had Eleftryon and five Sons; by Neptune, 
Eryx, and Meligunis a Daughter; by Mars, Timer, and Pa ler; 
and by Mercury, Hermaphroditus, 

(4) She immortalized cat, by purifying and anointing his 
Body with ambroſial Eſſence, and the Romans deified him by the 
Name of Indiges. We have ſeveral ancient Inſcriptions, Deo 
Indigett. 

(5) Ovid, Lib. X. sog. 

(6) Some mythologize this Story, to ſignify by Adoni: the Sun, 
who, during the Summer Signs, reſides with Venus on the Earth, 
and during the Winter with Proſerpine. The Wild Bear which 
killed him is the Cold. 

(7) Detur Pulchriori. 
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fered him Empire or Power; Minerva Wiſdom ; 
and Venus endeavoured to bribe him with the Promiſe 
of the Faireft Woman in the World. Fatally for 
himſelf and Family, the Shepherd was more ſuſcep- 
tible of Love, than of Ambition or Virtue, and de- 
cided the Point in favour of Venus. The Goddefs 
rewarded him with Helen (8), whom he carried off 
from her Huſband Mene/aus, King of Sparta, and 
the Rape gave Riſe to that formidable Aſſociation of 
the Greek Princes, which ended in the Deſtruction of 
his Family, and the Ruin of Troy 

Venus, however propitious ſhe was to Lovers, was 
very ſevere to ſuch as offended her. She changed the 
Women of Amathus in Cyprus, into Oxen for their 
_ The Propetides, who denied her Divinity, 
grew ſo ſhameleſsly impudent, that they were ſaid to 
be hardened into Stones (9). Hippomenes and Atalan- 
ta, were another Inſtance of her Reſentment ; for 
after ſhe had aſſiſted him to gain the Virgin, on their 
Neglect to pay her the due Offerings, ſhe infatuated 
them fo, that they lay together in the Temple of 
Cybele, who, for that Profanation, turned them into 
Lions (10.) 

Nor was ſhe leſs favourable to her Votaries. Pyg- 
malion, a famous Statuary, from a Notion of the In- 
conveniences of Marriage, reſolved to live ſingle. 
He had, however, formed a beautiful Image of a 
Virgin, in Ivory, with which he fell ſo deeply ena- 
moured, that he treated it as a real Miſtreſs, and 
continually ſolicited Venus, by Prayers and Sacrifices, 
to animate his beloved Statue. His Wiſhes were 
granted, and by this enlivened Beauty he had a Son 
called Paphos, who gave his Name to the City of Pa- 
phos, in Cyprus (1). 


(8) Such Helen was, and who can blame the Bey. 
W ho in fo bright a Flame conſum'd his Troy? 


Wars. 
(9) See Ovid, Lib. X. 1. 238. 
(10) See the Article of Cybele, and Ovid, Lib. X. $60, 


Ovid, Lib. X. 245. 
tn, 7” A God- 
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A Goddeſs ſo univerſally owned and adored could 
not fail of Temples. That of Paphos in Cyprus, was 
the Principal In that of Rome, dedicated to her by 
the Title of Venus Libitina, were ſold all Things 
neceſſary for Funerals. She had alſo a magnificent 
Shrine built for her by her Son Aneas, on Mount 
Eryx in Sicily. The Sacrifices uſually offered to her 
were white Goats and Swine, with Libations of 
Wine, Milk, and Honey. The Victims were crowned - 
with Flowers or Wreaths of Myrtle. The Birds ſa- 
cred to her were the Swan, the Dove, and the Spar- 
row. 

So far for the Venus Pandemos, or Popularis, the 
Goddeſs of wanton and effeminate Love ; but the 
Antients had another FVenur, whom they ſtyled Urania 
and Celiftis, (who was indeed no other than the Sy- 
rian Aſtarte) and to whom they aſcribed no Attri- 
butes, but ſuch as were ſtrictly chaſte and virtuous. 
Of this Deity they admitted no corporeal Reſem- 
blance, but the was repreſented by the Form of a 
Globe ending conically (2), and only pure Fire was 
burnt on her Altars. Her Sacrifices were called Ne- 
phalia, on account of their Sobriety, only Honey and 
Wine being offered; but no Animal Victims except 
the Heifer, nor was the Wood of Figs, Vines, or 
Mulberries ſuffered to be uſed in them. | 

This Diſtinction of two Venuſes, the Chaſte and 
the [mpure one, leads us to the true Explication of 
the Fable. In the different Attributes of the Eg yp+ 
tian Iſis, we ſee theſe contradictoty Characters ex- 
plained. The [fs crowned with the Creſcent Star or 
ſome of the. Zodiacal Signs, is the celeſtial Venus. 
The Ii with the terreſtrial Symbols, ſuch as the 
Heads of Animals, a Multitude-of Breaſts, or a Child 
in her Lap, became the Goddefs of Fruitfulneſs and 
Generation; and conſequently the Venus Pandemes. 
As the latter was regarded as a Divinity propitious to 


() This Manner of Repreſentation was borrowed from the 
Arabians and Syrians, who thought the Deity was not to be ex- 
preſſed- by any corporeal Form. 
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Luxury and Pleaſure, it is no Wonder if ſhe ſoon 
gained the Aſcendant over her Rival. In Phenicia 
and Egypt, the young Girls (3) conſecrated to the 
Service of the terreſtrial %, uſually refided in a 
Tent or Grove near the Temple, and were common 
Proſtitutes; whereas thoſe devoted to the celeſtial 
Ifis, or Venus Urania, were ſtrictly chaſte. Theſe 
Tabernacles were called the Pavillion of the Girls (4), 
and gave Riſe to the Name of Venus, aſcribed to the 
Goddeſs of Love. The Syrians alſo called the ter- 
reſtrial ie, Mylitta, or [llithye (5), and the Greeks 
and Romans adopted the fame Name. Thus the ſym- 
bolical t of Egypt, after producing the different 
Deities of Cybele, Rhea, Veſta, Juno, Diana, Luna, 
Hecate, and Proſerpine, formed alſo the different Cha- 
racters of the common and celeſtial Venus; ſo eaſily 
do Superſtition and Inventioa multiply the ObjeQs 
of Idolatry. 

As Venus was the Goddeſs of Love and Pleaſure, 
it is no Wonder if the Peets have been laviſh in the 
Deſcription of her Beauties. Homer and Virgil have 
(6) given us fine PiQtures of this Kind. Nor were the 
antient Sculptors and Painters negligent on ſo inte- 
reſting a Subject. Phidias formed her Statue of Ivory 
and Gold, with one Foot on a Tortoiſe (7). Scopes 


(3) They were called K creed, or Baſket-bearers, becauſe 
they carried the Offerings. ; 

(4) Succoth Venoth, the Tabernacle of the Girls. The Gre &r 
and Romans, who could not pronounce the Word Fenoth," called it 
Free, or Venus, and hearing the Tents of Venus ſo often men- 
tioned, took it for the Name of the Goddeſs herſelf. 

(s) From jeled, to beget, comes Ilitta, Generation; which the 
Latins well exprefſed by Dioa Genitrix, or Genitaks, See He. 
race, Carmen Seculare, |. 14. 

(6) She ſaid, and turning round, ber Neck e fbow'd, 

That with celeflial Charms divinely glow'd , 
Her wwaving Lacks immortal Fragrance ſhed, 
And breath'd ambrofial Sweets around her Head : 
* In flowing Pomp her radiant Robe was ſeen, 
* And all the Goddeſs ſparkled in her Mien.” 
PiTT's Virgil, Eneid I. 403. 

(7) This Statute was at Elis, and the Tortoiſe was deſigned 
to ſhew, that Women ſhould not go much abroad, but attend their 
domeſtic Affairs. 

repreſented 
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repreſented her riding on a He-Goat, and Praxiteles 
wrought her Statue at Crides, of white Marble, half 
opening her Lips and ſmiling. Apelles drew her as 
juſt emerged from the Sea, and preſſing the Water 
out of her Hair, a Piece that was reckoned ineftima- 
ble. It were endleſs to mention the Variety of Atti- 
tudes in which ſhe is repreſented in Antique Gems 
and Medals (8); ſometimes ſhe is cloathed in Purple, 
glitrering with Gems, her Head crowned with Roſes, 
and drawn in her Ivory Car, by Swans, Doves, or 
Sparrows. At others ſhe is repreſented ſtanding with 
the Graces attending her ; but in all Poſitions Cupid 
her Son is her inſeparable Companion. I ſhalt oal 
add, that the Statue called the Medicean Venus, is 
the beſt Figure of her which Time has preſerved. 


— 


C HAP. XXXV. Of the Attendants of Venus, 
viz. Curip, HyMen, and the Honk, or Hours. 


EFORE we cloſe the Article of Venus, it is 
neceſſary to give ſome Account of the Deities 
who were uſually repreſented in her Train, and form- 
ed a Part of that State in which ſhe uſually ap- 


red. 
"The firſt of theſe is Cupid Some make him one 
of the moſt ancient of the Deities, and ſay he had no 
Parents; but ſucceeded immediately after Cha. O- 
thers report, that Nox, or Night, produced an Egg, 
which having hatched under her fable Wings, brought 
forth Cupid, or Lowe, who with golden Pinions im- 
mediately flew through the who World (9). But 
the common Opinion is, that Cupid was the Son of 


(8) See a great Number of theſe in Mr. Ogle's Antiquities, ib- 
luſtrated by ancient Geras, a Work, which it is a great Loſs wp 
the - wa that ingenious and worthy Gentleman did not live 
to finiſh. 

(9g) Others make him the Son of Perut, the God of Counſel, 
who being drunk, begot him on Pexia the Goddeſs of Poverty. 
Others the Son of Cælut and Terra, and ſome of Zephyrus and 


Flora. 
E 5 Mars 
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Mars and Venus, and the Favourite Child of his 
Mother, who without his Aid, as ſhe confeſſes in 
Virgil, could do little Execution. Indeed the Poets, 
when they invoke the Mother, ſeldom fail to make 
their joint Addreſſes to the Son (10). Perhaps this 
Conſciouſneſs of his own Importance, rendered this 
little Divinity ſo arrogant, that on many Occaſions he 
forgets his filial Duty. This Cupid belonged to the 
Venus Pandemos, or Popularis, and was called Ante- 
ros, or Luſt. 

But the Antients mention another Cupid, Son of 
Jupiter and Venus, of a nobler Character, whoſe De- 
light it was to raiſe refined Sentiments of Love and 
Virtue, whereas the other inſpired baſe and impute 
Defires. His Name was Eros, or true Lowe, Eros 
bore a golden Dart, which cauſed real Joy and Af- 
tection ; Anteros a leaden Arrow, which raiſed a flee- 
ting Paſſion, _— in Satiety and Diſguſt. 

Cupid was repreſented uſually naked, to ſhow that 
Love has — of its own. He is armed with a 
Bow and Quiver full of Darts, to ſhew his Power of 
the Mind ; and crowned with Roſes, to ſhew the de- 
lightful but tranſitory Pleaſures he beſtows. Some- 
times he is depicted blind, to denote that Love ſees 
no Faults in the Object beloved; at others he appears 
with a Roſe in one Hand and a Dolphin in the other ; 
ſometimes he is ſeen ſtanding between Hercules and 
Mercury, to ſignify the Prevalence of Eloquence and 
Valour in Love; at others he is placed near Fortune, 
to expreſs how much the Succeſs of Lovers depends 
on that inconſtant Goddeſs. He is always drawn 
with Wings, to typify, that nothing is more fleeting 
than the Paſſion he excites. 

The Egyptian Horus, which attended the terreſtrial 
Ii, or the Venus Popularis, or Pandemos,” was, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Neomenie, repreſented 
with different Attributes, ſometimes with the Wings 
of the Ete/tan Wind, at others, with the Club of Her- 
cules (i), the Arrows of Apollo, fitting on a Lion, driving 


(10) See Horace, Lib. I. Ode xxx. & Paſſim. 
(1) There is a Gem in Mr. Ogle anſwering this Deſcription. 


a Bull, 
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a Bull, tying a Ram, or having a large Fiſh in his Nets. 
Theſe Signs of the different Seaſons of the Year, gave 
Riſe to as many Fables. The Empire of Eros, or 
Love, was made to extend to Heaven and Earth, and 
even to the Depths of the Ocean; and this little, but 
powerful Child, diſarmed Gods and Men. 

Hymen, the ſecond Attendant of Venus, was the 
God of Marriage, and the Son of Bacchus and that 
Goddeſs (2). He is ſaid to be born in Attica, where 
he made it his Buſineſs to reſcue Virgins carried off 
by Robbers, and to reſtore them to their Parents. On 
this Account all Maids newly married offered Sacri- 
fices to him ; as alſo to the Goddeſs of Concord. He 
was invoked. in the nuptial Ceremony (3) in a particu» 
lar Manner. 

This God was repreſented of a fair Complexion, 
crowned with Amaricus, or the Herb Sweet Marjo- 
ram, and robed in a Veil af Saffron Colour (repreſen- 
tative of the Bridal Bluſhes) with a Lorch lighted in 
his Hand, becauſe the Bride was carried always Home 
by a Torch-Light.: 

Every one knows it was a conſtant Cuſtom of the 
oriental Nations, on the Wedding-Day, to attend the 
Bridegroom and Bride with Torches and Lamps. The 
Chorus on theſe Occaſions was Hu! Humeneh ! Here 
he comes ! This is the Feſtival (4) ! The Figure exhi- 
bited on this Occaſion in Egypt, was a young Man 
bearing a Lamp or Torch, placed near the female 
Figure, which denoted the Day of the Month fixed 
for the Ceremony. 

The Graces, who always attended Venus, have been 
already deſcribed with the Muſes under the Article of 
Apollo. 

The Hore, or Hours, were the Daughters of Ju- 
piter and Themis, and the Harbingers of Apollo. They 
were alſo the Nurſes of Venus, as well as her Dreſſets, 
and made a neceſſary Part of her Train. 


(2) Hymen is thought to be the Son of the Goddeſs Vena: U 
rana or the celcſtial Venus. 

(3) They repeated oiten the Words, O-Hymen! O Hymene. 

(4) From Hu, lo! or here he is, and Menel the Featt or Sa- 
crifice, comes Hymeneus, 


C. HAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. Of voc. 


e the Huſband ſhould uſually pre- 
cede the Wife, yet Vulcan was too unhappy 
in Wedlock to obtain this Diſtinction. There were 
ſeveral of the Name (5), but the Principal, who ar- 
nved at the Honour of being deified, was the Son of 
— and Juno, or as others ſay, of Juno alone: 

wever this be, he was ſo remarkably deformed, 
that his Father threw him down from Heaven to the 
Ile Lemnos, and in the Fall he broke his Leg (6). O- 
thers report that Juno herſelf, diſguſted at his Sight, 
huried him into the Sea, where was nurſed by 
Thetis (7). 

The firſt Reſidence of Vulcan on Earth, was the 
Iſle of Lemnos (8), where he ſet up his Forge, and 
taught Men how to ſoften and polith Braſs and Iron. 
From thence he removed to the Liparean Ifles near Si- 
cily, where, with the Aſſiſtance of the Cyclops, he 
made Jupiter freſh Thunderbolts, as the old grew de- 
cayed. He alſo wrought an Helmet for Pluto, which 
rendered him inviſible, a Trident for Neptune that 
ſhakes both Land and Sea, and a Dog of Braſs for Ju- 
piter, which he animated fo, as to perform (9) all the 
natural Functions of the Animal. r is this a Won- 
der, when we conſider that at the Defire of the ſame 
God, he formed Pandora, who was ſent with the fatal 
Box to Prometheus, as has been related in its Place. 


(s} The 1ſt, ſaid to be the Son of Carlus; the 2d, the Son of 
Nilas, called Opar; the zd, the Vulcas, Son of Jupiter and Juno, 
mentioned above; and the 4th, the Son of Maenalius, who re- 
ſided in the Fulcanian or Liparean Iles. 

(6) He was caught by the Lemnians, or he had broke his 
Neck. It is added, he was a whole Day in falling. | 

(7) Others report he fell on the Land, and was nurſed by 
Apes; and that Jupiter expoſed him the Skies for attempting to 
reſcue Juno, when ſhe conſpired againſt him. F 

(8) Becauſe Lenses abounds in Minerals and hot Springs. 

(g) Jupiter gave this Dog to Exropa, the to Procr is, and by 
her it was given to Cephalus her H d. and by Jupiter after 
turned to a Stone. 

In 


_ 
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In ſhort, Vulcan was the general Armourer of the 
Gods. He made Bacchus a golden Crown to preſent 
Ariadne, a Chariot for the Sun, and another for Mars. 
At the Requeſt of Thetis, he fabricated the divine 
Armour of Achilles, whoſe Shield is ſo beautifully de- 
ſcribed by Homer (10) ; as alſo the invincible Armour 
of AZneas, at the Intreaty of Venus. To conclude, 
with an Inſtance of his Skill this Way, in Revenge for 
his Mother June s Unkindneſs, he preſented bh a 
golden Chair, managed 22 unſeen Springs, that 
when the fat down in it ſhe was not able to move, till 
ſhe was forced to beg her Deliverance from him. 
Vulcan, like the reit of the Gods, had ſeveral Names 
or Appellations : He was called Lemnius, from the 
Ile of Lemnes conſecrated to him; Mulciber, or Mul- 
cifer, from his Art of ſoftening Steel and Iron. By 
the Greeks, Hephaiſtos, from his delighting in Flames, 
or Fire; and teu, and Lipareus, from the Places 
ſuppoſed to be his Forges (1). As to his Worſhip, 
he had an Alfar in common with Prometheus (2), and 
was one of the Gods who preſided over Marriage, 
becauſe he firſt introduced the Uſe of Torches at the 
Nuptial Rites. It was cuſtomary with many Nations, 
after Victory, to gather the Enemy's Arms in a Heap, 
and offer them to Vulcan. His principal Temple was 
in a conſecrated Grove at the foot of Mount tua, 
guarded by Dogs, who had the Diſcernment to dif- 
tinguiſh his Votaries, to tear the Vicious and fawn upon 
the Virtuous. 
The proper Sacrifice to this Deity was a Lion, to 
denote ts reſiſtleſs Fury of Fire. His Feſtivals were 
different: At thoſe called Proter via (amongſt the Ro- 
mans) they ran about with lighted Torches. The Vul- 
cania were celebrated by throwing living Animals into 
the Fire. The Lampadopheria were Races performed to 
his Honour, where the Contention was to carry lighted 


(10) See Iliad, Lib. 18. : 

(1) On Account of the Yolcances and fiery Eruptions chere. 

(2) Prometheus fiſt invented Fire, Vulcan the Uſe of it, in 
making Arms and Utenſils. 


0 Torches 
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Torches to the Goal; but whoever  overtook the 
Per ſon before him, had the Privilege of delivering him 
his Torch to carry, and to retire with Honour. 

Vulcan, however difagreeable his Perfon was, was 
ſenſible of Love: His firſt Paſſion was for Minerva, 
and he had Jupiters Conſent to make his Addreſſes 
to her; but his Courtſhip was too ili-placed to be ſuc- 
ceſsful. He was more fortunate in his Suit to Venus, 
though he had no great Reaſon to boaſt his Lot. The 
Goddeſs was too great a Beauty to be conſtant, and 
Vulcan too diſagreeable to be happy. She choſe Mars 
for her Gallant, and the Intrigue tor ſome Time went 
on ſwimmingly. As Apollo, or the Sun, had a Friend- 
ſhip for the Huſband, Mars was particularly fearful 
ot his diſcovering the Aﬀair, and therefore ſet a Boy. 
called Alectryon, or Gallus, to warn him and bis fair 
Miſtreſs of the Sun's Approach. The Centinel un- 
luckily fell aſleep, and ſo the Sun ſaw them together, 
and let Vulcan preſently into the Secret, The Black- 
ſmith God to revenge the Injury, againſt their next 
Meeting, contrived fo fine and imperceptible a Net- 
work, that they were taken in their Guilt, and ex- 
poſed to the Ridicule of the Gods, till releaſed at the 
Interceſſion of Neptune. Mars, to puniſh Alectryon 
for his Neglect. changed him into a Cock, who to a- 
tone for his Fault, by his crowing, gives conſtant 
Notice of the Sun-riſe (3). | 

This Deity, as the God of Fire, was repreſented 
variouſly in different Nations. The Egyptians de- 
picted him proceeding out of an Egg placed in the 
Mouth of Jupiter, to denote the radical or natural 
Heat diffuſed through-all created Beings. Some Hiſ- 
torians make him one of the firſt Egyptian Kings, who 
for his Goodneſs was deified ; and add, that Kiag 
Menes erected a noble Temple to him at Thebes, with 
a Coloſſal Statue ſeventy-five Feet high. The Phæ- 
nicians adored him by the Name of Cry/or, and 
thought him the Author and Cauſe of Lightning, and 
all fiery Exhalations. Some Writers coufound him 


(3) See Ovid, Lib. IV. 167. 
with 
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with the Tubal Cain of-Scripture. In ancient Gems 
and Medals of the Greeks and Romans, he is figured as 
a lame, deformed, and ſqualid Man, working at the 
Anvil, and uſually attended by his Men the Cyclops, 
or by ſome God or Goddeſs who comes to aſk his Af- 
fiſtance. 

To examine into the Ground of this Fable, we muſt 
have once more Recourſe to the Egyptian Antiquities. 
The Horus of the Egyptians was the moſt mutable Fi- 

re on Earth; for he aſſumed Shapes ſuitable to all 
Reaſons of Time, and Ranks of People: To direct 
the Huſbandmen, he wore a rural Dreſs. By a 
Change of Attributes, he became the Inſtrutor of 
the Smiths and other Artificers, whoſe Inſtruments 
he appeared adorned with. This Horus of the Smiths 
had a ſhort or lame Leg, to ſignify, that Agriculture 
or Huſbandry halts without the Aſſiſtance of the Han- 
dicraft or mechanic Arts. In this Apparatus he was 
called Mulciber (4), Hephaiſtos (5), and Yulcan (6), 
all which Names the Greets and Romans adopted with 
the Figure, which as uſual they converted. from a 
Symbol to a God. Now as this Florus was removed 
from the Side of the beautiful % (or the Venus Pan- 
demos) to make Room for the martial Horus, expoſed 
in Time of War, it occaſioned the Jeſt of the Aſſiſt- 
ants, and gave Riſe to the. Fable of Yulcan's being 
ſupplanted in his Wife's Affections by the Gad of 


War. 


(4) From Malac, to direft and manage; and Bey or Reer, 4 
Cave or Mine, comes Mulciver, the King of the Mines or 
Forges. 

ec) From 4p, Father, and EA, Fire, is form'd Ephai/te, or. 
Hepheſtion, the Father of Fire. 

(6) From Hell, to work, and Canan, to haſten, comes Vel 
cay, or Work figiſhed. 


CHAP. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAP. xxxvn. Of the Offipring of Vulcan. 


8 4 Vulcan had no Iſſue by Venus, yet 
he had a pretty numerous Offspring, We have 
already mentioned his Paſſion for Minerva: This 
Goddeſs coming one Day to beſpeak ſome Armour of 
him, he attempted to raviſh her, and in the Struggle 
his Seed fell on the Ground, and produced the Mon- 
ſter Erichthonius (7). Minerva nouriſhed him in her 
Thigh, and afterwards gave him to be nurſed by 4- 
glauros, Pandroſus and Herſe, but with a ſtrict Caution 
not to look in the Cradle or Coffer which held him. 
The firſt and laſt neglecting this Advice ran mad. 
Erichthonius being born with deformed, or as ſome 
ſay, Scrpentine Legs, was the firſt Inventor of Cha- 
riots to ride in. He was the 4th King of Athens, and 
a Prince of great Juſtice and Equity. 

Cacus, another Son of Yulcan, was of a different 
Character. He was a notorious Robber, and received 
his Name from his conſummate Villany (8). He fixed 
himſelf on Mount Aventine, and from thence infeſted 
all /taly with his Depredations; but having ſtolen 
ſome Oxen from Hercules, he dragged them back- 
wards to his Cave (9), that the Robbery might not be 
diſcovered by the Track. Hercules, however, paſſing 
that Way, heard the lowing of his Cattle, broke open 
the Doors, and ſeizing the Wretch put him to Death. 

A third Son of - . wack Ceculus (10), fo called 
from his little Eyes, reſembled his Brother Cacus, and 
lived by Prey. lt is faid his Mother fitting by the Fire, 
a Spark flew into her Lav, upon which ſhe conceived. 
Others fay ſame Shepherds found him in the Fire as 
ſoon as born. He founded the City Prenefte. 


(7) Derived from Egi%; and xe, or Earth and Contention. 

(8) From ae, bad or wicked. | 

(g) Virgil has given a fine Deſcription of this Cave, but he 
makes hin but halt a Man. See Eaeid VIII. 194. 

(10) It is thought the noble Roman Family of Cæcilii derive 
their Name from him. See Virgil, Eneid X. $44, and neid 
VII. 680. | 


By 
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By his Wife Aglaia, one of the Graces, Vulcan had 
ſeveral Sons, as Ardalus, the Inventor of the Pipes 
called Tibia. Brotbeus, who being deformed like his 
Father, deſtroyed himſelf in the Fire, to avoid the 
Reproaches he met with. Athiops, who gave his 
Name to the Athiopians, before called tbereans, 
Olenus the Founder of a City of his own Name in 
Beotia, Ægyptus from whom Egypt was called, Albion, 
Periphenus, Morgion, Acus, and ſeveral others. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL Of the CycLors and Po- 
LYPHEMUS. - 


H E Cyclops were the Sons of Neptune and Am- 
pbitrite. The principal were Brontes, Steropes, 
and Pyracmon, though their whole Number was above 
a Hundred. They were the Journeymen of Vulcan. 
It is faid, as ſoon as they were born Jupiter threw 
them into Tartarus, but that they were delivered at 
the Interceſſion of Tellus, and ſo became the Aſſiſt- 
ants of our God. had each but one Eye (1) 
laced in the Middle of their Foreheads, and lived on 
uch Fruits and Herbs as the Earth pay forth 
without Cultivation. They are reported to have built 
the Walls of Mycenæ and Tyrinthe with ſuch maſſy 
Stones, that the ſmalleſt required two Yoke of Ozen 
to draw it. The Dealers in Mythology ſay, that the 
Cyclops ſignify the Vapours raiſed in the Air, which 
occaſion Thunder and Lightning. 

With theſe we may claſs Polyphemus, though he 
was the Son of Neptune, having like the Cyclops but 
one Eye; but of ſo gigantick a Stature, that his very 
Aſpe& was terrible. His Abode was in Sicily, where 
he ſurprized Ulyſſes and his Companions, of whom 
he devoured three; but Ulyſſes making him drunk, 
blinded him with a Firebrand, and ſo eſcaped with the 


\ (1) Prom u Circulus, and w4 d that is the u. 
ra, 


reſt. 


r 
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reſt. Virgil hath given us a fine Deſcription of this 
Scene (2). 


2 — 


CHAP. XXXIX. Of Mix EVA or PALLAS. 


E come next to Minerva, or Pallas, one of 
the moſt diftinguiſhed of the Dis Majores, as 
being the Goddeſs of Sciences and Wifdom. Cicero 
mentions five (3) of this Name; but the moſt conſi- 
derable was the Daughter of — not by any in- 
famous Amour, nor even by the conjugal Bed, but the 
Child of his Brain. It is faid her Father ſeeing Juno 
barren, through Grief, ſtruck his Forehead, and three 
Months after came forth Minerva (4). On the Day 
of her Nativity it rained Gold at Rhodes (5). Her 
firſt Appearance on Earth was in Libya, where behold- 
ing her own Beauty in the Lake Triton, ſhe from 
thence gained the Name of Tritonis (6). 


(2) See Virgil Eneid, Lib. III. 620, but the whole Deſcrip» 
tion, tho” admirable, is too long to be copied here. 

(3) The 1ſt the Mother of Apollo, or Latona; the 2d produced 
from the Nile, and. worſhipped at Sais in Egypt; the 3d the 
Child of Fupiter's Brain; the 4th the Daughter of Jupiter and 

Pe, who invented Chariots with four Wheels; and the 
f — — of Pallas whara ſhe killed, becauſe he attempted 
aſtity. 

(4) It is faid Valcan was the Midwife, by cleaving his Skull 
with a Hatchet; but that ſeeing an armed Virago come out in- 
ſtead ofa Child, he ran away. Others report, that when Jupiter 
— Metis, one of his Wives, he was with Child of 
Pallas 

(;) Hence the Rhedians were the firſt who worſhipped her, as 
Claudian remarks, 


Auratat Rhodiis imbres, naſcenie Minerva 
Induæiſſe Jo vem ferunt. 


Some ſay it was becauſe ſhe taught them the Art of making Co- 
lefſal Statues. 

(6) An annual Ceremony was performed at. this Lake by the 
Virgins, who in diſtinct Bodies attacked each other with various 
Weapons. The firſt that fell was eſteemed not a Maid, and 
thrown into the Lake; but ſhe who received moſt Wounds was 
carried off ia Triumph. 


She 
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She had beſide ſeveral other Appellations amongſt 
the Greeks and Romans. She was called Pallas from 
the brandifhing her Spear in War. Athena, becauſe 
ſhe was born Fall grown, and never ſuckled ; whence 
alſo ſhe obtained the Name of Ametro/ſs, or Mother- 
leſs. The Epithet of Parthenis, or the Virgin, was 
given her on account of her perpetual Chaſtity ; that 
of Ergatis, or the Workwoman, for her Excellency 
in Spinning and Weaving ; Muſica, from her invent- 
ing the Pipe; Pylotis, becauſe her Image was ſet u 
in the Gates; and Glaucopis, or green-ey'd, becauſe 
her Eyes were of that Caſt (7), like thoſe of the Owl. 

Minerva was the Goddeſs of War, Wiſdom and 
Arts, ſuch as Weaving, the making Oil, Muſick, eſpe- 
cially the Pipe (8); of building Caftles, over which 
ſhe preſided ; and, in ſhort, was the Patron of all 
thoſe Sciences, which render Men uſeful to Society 
and themſelves, and intitle them to the Eſteem of 
Poſterity. 

We have already had occaſion to obſerve how this 
Goddeſs vowed a perpetual Virginity, and in what 
Manner ſhe rejected the Addreſſes of Fultan. She 
was indeed very delicate on this Point, for ſhe de- 
prived Tirefias of his Sight, becauſe he accidentally 
ſaw her bathing in the Fountain of Helicon ; but at the 
Interceſſion of his Mother Charice, ſhe relented fo 
far, that to compenſate his Loſs, ſhe endued him 
with the Gift of Prophecy (9). Nor was fhe leſs ſe- 
vere to Meduſa, who being raviſhed by Neptune in her 
Temple, ſhe revenged the Sacrilege, by turning her 
Locks into Snakes, and cauſing all who beheld her af- 
ter to be changed into Stones. 

She was equally jealous of her Superiority in the 
Arts ſhe invented. Arachne, a Lybian Princefs, the 


: ( 7) Yet Hemer and all the Poets call her the blue-ey'd Maids 
ee rope. 

(8) It is ſaid, ſeeing her Cheeks reflected in the Water as ſhe 
played, ſhe threw away the Pipe with this Expretſiong That 
Mufick was too dear if purchaſed at the Expence of Beauty. 

(o] Ovid relates the Story of Tirefias very differently ; for 
which ſee Metamerph. Lib. III. 316. | 

Daughter 
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Daughter of [dmon, had the Preſumption to challenge 
her at Spinning. The Folly coſt her dear z for Mi- 
nerva ſtruck her with the Spindle on the Forehead, 
for which attempting to hang herſelf through Deſpair, 
the Goddeſs mn bs into 2 Spider, in which Shape 
ſhe ſtill exerciſes the Profeſſion ſhe ſo much boaſted 
(10). The Reader may conſult Ovid, if he would 
ſee this Story ſet in a beautiful Light. 

As Conduct is oppoſite, in military Affairs, to bru- 
tal Valour, ſo Minerva is always by the Poets placed 
in Contraſt to Mars. Thus we fee Homer makes her 
fide with the Greeks in the Trojan War, while the 
other Deity takes the Part of the Enemy. The Suc- 
ceſs is anſwerable to this Diſpoſition (1), and we ſee 
Prudence and Diſcipline victorious over Valour with- 
out Counſel, and Force under no Direction. 

One of the moſt remarkable of Minerva's Adven- 
tures, was her Conteſt with Neptune, of which No 
tice has been taken under the Article of that Deity. 
When Cecrops founded Athens, it was agreed, that 
whoever of theſe two Deities ſhould produce the moſt 
beneficial Gift to Mankind, ſhould give Name to the 
new City. Neptune with a Stroke of his Trident formed 
a Horſe; Pallas cauſed an Olive to ſpring from the 
Ground, and carried the Prize. The | Tama of 
this Fable was to point out, that Agriculture was to a 
* Colony of more Importance than Navigation. 

inerva was highly honoured, and had ſeveral 
Temples both in Greece and Italy. The Athenians, 
who always had a particular Devotion to her, as the 
Patroneſs of their City, in the flouriſhing State of their 
Republick, erected a magnificent Temple to her by 
the Name of Parthenis, or the Virgin-Goddeſs, in 
which they placed her Statue of Gold and Ivory thir- 
ty-nine Feet high, wrought by the Hands of Phidias. 
She had a ftately Tem ſe at Rome on Mount Aven- 
tine, where her Feſtival called Minervalia or Quin- 
quatria, was celebrated for five Days ſucceſſively 


(10) See Ovid, Lib, VI. 1. 
(1) See the Preface to Mr. Pope's Homer. 
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in the Month of March. She had ſometimes her Al- 
tars in common with Vulcan, ſometimes with Mer- 
cury. The uſual Victim offered her was a White 
Heifer never yoked. The Animals ſacred to her were 
the Cock, the Owl, and the Bafilife. 

We muſt not here omit the Palladium (2), or that 
ſacred Statue which fell down from Heaven, and was 
preſerved in Troy, as a Treaſure on whoſe Safety that 
of the * depended. Diomedes and Ulyſſes found 
Means to fteal it, and the City was ſoon after taken 
and deſtroyed (3). However, it is certain that Zneas 
brought either this or another of the ſame Kind with 
him into Italy, and depoſited it at Lviniun, from 
whence it was removed to Rome, and placed in the 
Temple of Vea. When this Edifice was conſumed 
by fire, Metellus a noble Roman, ruſhed in and brought 
it off, though with the Loſs of his Eyes, in Recom- 
pence for which heroic Action, he had the Privilege 
of coming to the Senate in a Chariot, that the Honour 
might in ſome Degree allay the Senſe of his Misfor- 
tune. The Romans indeed, vain of their Trojan De- 
ſcent, regarded the Palladium in the ſame Light with 
their Anceſtors, and thought, the Security and Du- 
ration of their Empire were annexed to the Poſſeſſion 
of this Guardian Image. : 

Come we next to enquire into the mythological 
Birth and Origin of this fabled Goddeſs, who is no 
other than the Egyptian Is under a new Dreſs or 
Form, and the ſame with the Pales, or rural Goddeſs 
of the Sabines (4). The Athenians, who were an 
Egyptian Colony from Sais, followed the Cuſtoms of 


(2) Authors differ as to this Palladium, ſome making it of 
Wood, and adding, it could move its Eyes and ſhake its Spear, 
Others ſay it was compoſed of the Bones of Pelops, and fold by 
the Scyt biant to the Trojans. 

(3) Some aſſert it was a Counterfeit Falladiam the Greek Ge- 
nerals ſtole away, and that eat ſaved the true One. Others 
make two Palladiums. 

(4) To whoſe Honour the Feaſts called Palilia were celebrated. 
Now this Word is manifeſtly of Eg yptian Derivation, being taken 


from Pillel, to govern the City; whence comes Pelilah, the pub- 
lick Order. 
their 
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their Anceſtors, by particularly applying themſelves to 
railing Flax for Linen Cloth, and the Cultivation of 
the Olive (5). Now the Figure worſhipped at Sais, 
as preſiding over theſe Arts, was a Female in compleat 
Armour. This, as Diedorus tells us, was becauſe 
the Inhabitants of this Dynaſty, were both the beſt 
Huſbandmen and Soldiers in Egypt. In the Hand of 
this Image they placed a Shield with a Full Moon de- 
picted on it, ſurrounded by Serpents, the Emblems 
of Life and Happineſs. And at the Feet of this Sym- 
Bol they placed an Ow!/, to thew it was a nocturnal 
Sacrifice. To this they gave the Name of Meduſa, (6), 
expreſſive of what ſhe was deſigned to repreſent. 'The 
Greeks who were ignorant of the true Meaning of all 
this, did not think fit to put ſuch a favourable Senſe 
on the Head of Meduſa, which ſeemed to them an 
Object of Horror, and opened a fine Field for poetical 
Imagination. The preſſing of the -Olives did indeed 
turn Fruit into Stones, in a literal Senſe ; hence they 
made the is or Shield of Minerva petrify all who 
beheld it. 

To remind the People of the Importance of their 
Linen ManufaQtory, the Egyptians expoſed in their 
Feſtivals another Image, bearing in her Right Hand 
the Beam or Inſtrument round which the Weavers 
rolled the Warp of their Cloth. This — they 
called Minerva (7). Now there are antient Figures 
of Pallas extant, which correſpond with this Idea (8). 
What {till heightens the Probability of this is, that the 
Name of Athene given to this Goddeſs, is the very 
Word in Egypt for the flaxen Thread (9) uſed in their 
Looms. Near this Figure, which was to warn the 
Inhabitants of the Approach of the Weaving or Win- 
ter-Seaſon, they placed another of an Inſet, whoſe 


(s] The City of Sait derived its Name from this Tree, Zaith 
or Sai: ſignifying the Olive. 
(6) From Du/b, to preſs, comes Meduſbe or Meduſa the Preſ- 


Gag. See Iſaiab xxv. 10. 
(5) From Manevra, a Weaver's Loom. 
(8) la the Collection of Prints made by M. De Croza. 


(g) Altona, Linen Thread. See Proverbs vii. 16. | 
Induſtry 


»%.- 
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Induſtry ſeems to have given Riſe to this Art, and to 
which they gave the Name of Arachne (10), to de- 
note-its Application. All theſe Emblems tranſplanted 
to Greece, by the Genius of that People, fond of the 
marvellous, were converted into real Objects, and in- 
deed afforded Room enough for the Imagination of 
their Poets to invent the Fable of the Transforma- 
tion of Arachne into a Spider. 

Minerva, by the Poets and Sculptors, is uſually re- 
preſented in a ſtanding Attitude completely armed, 
with a compoſed but ſiniling Countenance, bearing a 

olden Breaſt-plate, a Spear, in her Right Hand, and 
— terrible Zgis in her Left, having on it the Head 
of Meduſa entwined with Snakes. Her Helmet was 
uſually entwined with Olives, to denote Peace is the 
End of War, or rather becauſe that Tree was ſacred 
to her See her Picture in Cambray's Telemague. 
At her Feet is generally placed the Ou, or the Cock ; 


the former being the Emblem of i ſdom, the latter 
of War. 


CHAP. XXXIX. Of Maxs and BELLONA. 


ARS was the Son of Juno alone, who being 
M chagrined that Jupiter ſhould bear Minerva 
without her Help, to be even with him conſulted 
Flora, who ſhewed her a Flower in the Olenian Fields, 
on touching of which ſhe conceived, and became the 
Mather of this dreadful Deity (1). Thero, or Fierce- 
neſs, was his Nurſe, and he received his Education 
amongſt the Scythians, the moſt barbarous Nation in 
the World, amongſt whom he was adored in a parti- 
. cular Manner, though they acknowledged no other 
God. 
This Deity had different Appellations. The Greeks 
called him Ares (2), either from the Deſtruction he 


(10) From Arach, to make Linen Cloth. 


_ _ make him the Son of Jupiter and Jun, or of Ju- 
iter and Erys. 


(2) Either from ag, to kill, or from age to keep Silence. 
cauſes, 
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cauſes, or the Silence and Vigilance obſerved in War. 
He had the Name of Gradiyus from his Majeſtick 
Port; of Quirinus, when on the Defenſive, or at 
Reſt. By the ancient Latins he was ſtiled Saliſubſulus, 
or the Dancer, from the Uncertainty that attends all 
martial Enterprizes. 

Mars was the God of War, and in high Venera- 
tion with the Romans, both on account of his bein 
the Father of Romulus their Founder, and 4 
their own Genius always inclined to Conqueſt. Numa, 
though otherwiſe a pacific Prince, having implored the 
Gods, during a great Peſtilence, — a ſmall Braſs 
Buckler, called Ancile, from Heaven, which the 
Nymph Egeria adviſed him to keep with the utmoſt 
Care, the Fate of the Reman People and Empire de- 
pending on its Conſervation. To ſecure fo valuable 
a Pledge, Numa cauſed eleven more Shields of the 
fame Form to be made, and intruſted to the Care of 
theſe to an Order of Priefts he inſtituted, called Sal, 
or the Prieſts of Mays, in whoſe Temple the twelve 
Ancilia were depoſited. The Number of theſe 
Priefls was alſo twelve, choſen out of the nobleſt Fa- 
milies, who on the aſt of March annually, the Feſtival 
of Mars, carried the Ancilia with great Ceremony 
round the City, claſhing their Bucklers, and ſinging 
Hymns to the Gods, in which they were joined by a 
— of Virgins choſen to aſſiſt on this Occaſion, 
and dreſſed like themſelves. This Feſtival was con- 
eluded with a grand Supper (3). 

Auguſtus erected a magnificent Temple to Mars at 
Rome, by the Title of Ultor, which he vowed to him, 
when he implored his Aſſiſtance againſt the Murder- 
ers of Julius Ceſar. The Victims ſacrificed to him 
were the Velf for its Fierceneſs, the Horſe on ac- - 
count of its Uſefulneſs in War, the Woodpecker and 
Vulture for their Ravenouſneſs ; the Cock for his Vi- 
gilance. He was crowned with Graſs, becauſe it 

ows in Cities depopulated by War, and thickeſt in 

laces moiſtened with human Blood. 


(3) Called Cæaa Solaris. 


The 
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The Hiſtory of Mars furniſhes new Adventures. 
We have already related his Amour with Fenus, by 
whom he had Hermione, contracted to Ore/tes, and at- 
terwards married to Pyrrhus King of Epirus. 

By the Nymph Bij/tonis, Mars had Tereus, who 
reigned in Thrace, and married Progne the Daughter 
of Pandion, King of Athens, This Princeſs had a 
Siſter called Philomela, a great Beauty; and being 
deſirous to fee her, the requeſted her Huſband to go 
to Athens and bring her Siſter, with her Father's Per- 
miſſion, to her. — by the Way, fell in Love 
with his Charge, and on her rejecting his Solicitations, 
ravithed her, cut out her Tongue, and encloſed her 
in a ſtrong Tower, pretending to his Wife the died in 
the Journey. In this Condition the unhappy Princeſs 
found Means to embroider her Story, and fend it to 
her Siſter, who tranſported with Rage, contrived how 
to revenge the Injury. Firſt ſhe brought her Siſter 
Home privately ; next ſhe killed her Son Is, and 
ſerved up his Fleſh to his Father for Supper : After he 
had eat it, ſhe expoſed the Head, and told him what 
ſhe had done ; Tereus, mad with Fury, purſued the 
Siſters, who in their Flight became transformed, 
Progne to a Swal/ow, and Philomela to a Nightingale. 
Itys was by the Gods changed to a Pheaſant, and 
Tereus himlelf into a Lapwing. Ovid has (4) given 
us this Story with his uſual Embelliſhments. 

Mars married a Wife called Nerio, or Nerione(5), 
which in the Sabine Tongue ſignifes Valour or 
Strength. He had ſeveral Children, the Piincipal of 
whom were Bythis, who gave his Name to Bythinia ; 
Thrax, from whom Thrace was fo called: Anomaus, 
Aſcalaphus, Biſton, Chalybs, Strymon, Parthenope us, 
Tmolus, Pylus, Euenus, Calydon, fc. 

This Deity having killed Ha/zrothus the Son of 
Neptune, was indicted before the Aſſembly of the 
Gods for the Murder, as well as for the Crime of de- 


(4) See Ovid, Lib. VI. 413. 


(;) Hence the Claudian Family at Rome are ſaid to derive the 
Sirname of Nero, 


F bauching 
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bauching Alcippe, Siſter to the Deceaſed. Twelve 


Gods were preſent, of whom tix were for acquitting 
him; fo that by the Cuſtom of the Court, when the 
Voices were equal, the favourable Side carrying it, 
he came off. Some fay this Trial was in the famous 
Areopagus, or Hill of Mars, at Athens, a Court, 
which in ſucceeding Time gained the higheſt Repu- 
tation, for the Juſtice and Iinpartiality of its Proceed- 
ings (6). 

Mars was neither invulnerable nor invincible; for 
we find him in Homer both wounded and purſued by 
Diomedes, but then it muſt be conſidered that Homer 
was ſo good a Patriot, that he always atfeQs to diſ- 
grace the Gods, who took the Trojan's Part. 

Mars, whatever his Appearance be, was of Fg yp- 
tian Original. This Nation was divided into three 
Claſſes, the Prieſts, the Huibandmen, and the Artih- 
cers ; of theſe the firſt were by their Profeſſion ex- 
empt from War, and the laſt reckoned too mean to 
be employed in Defence of the State; ſo that their Mi- 
litia was wholly taken from the ſecond Body. We 
have already obterved, that in the Sacrifices which pre- 
ceded their military Expeditions, their is appeared 
io a warlike Dreſs, and gave Riſe to the Greek Pallas, 
or Minerva. The Eras which accompanied this Fi- 

re, was alſo equipped with this Helmet and Buck- 
- and called by the Name of Harits (7), or the 
formidable. I he Syrians tofrenei this Word to Hazis 
(8); the Creels changed it to Ares ; the Gaul; pro- 
nounced it Heſus; and the Romans, and Sabines, Ma- 
reis or Mars. "Thus the military Forus of the Eg yp- 
titans became perſonified and made the God of Com- 
bats or War. 


(6) Thee judges were choſen cut of Purfons of the rm R 
blameleſs Characters. They taFe: ed no» verval Ple:d'-gs before 
them, left a falſe Eloquence might varniſh a bad Cauſe; and 
all their Scutences were given in Writing, and delive:ed in the 
Lark. 

(7) From Marit, violent cr enraged. See Jeb xv. 20. 

(*) Han, (Syr) the terrible in War, Pſalm. xxiv. 8. The 
$;rians alſo called him A Gueroth, or the Father of Combats ; 


JN 
Mar. 


whence the Romans bortoviid their Gradimwus Pater. 
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Mars is uſually deſcribed in a Chariot drawn by fu- 
rious Horſes, compleatly armed, and extending his 


Spear with the one Hand, while with the other Hand 


he graſps a Sword embtued in Blood. His Aſpect is 
fierce and ſavage. Sometimes Diſcord is repreſented 
as preceding his Car, while Clamour, Fear, and Ter- 
ror appear in his Train. Virgil has given a Deſcrip- 
tion ot this God pretty much agreeable to this Idea (9). 

Bellona is uſually reckoned the Siſter of Mars, tho 
ſome call her both his Siſter and Wife. As her In- 
clinations were equally cruel and ſavage, ſhe took a 
Pleaſure in ſharing his Dangers, and is commonly de- 
picted as dtiving his Chariot with a bloody Whip in 
her Hand. Appius Claudius built ber a Temple at 
Rome, where in her Sacrifices called Bellanaria, her 
Prieſts uſed to flaſh themſelves with Knives. Jult op- 
poſite ſtood the Columna Bellica, a Pillar from whence 
the Herald threw a Spear, when War was proclaimed 
againſt any Nation. She is faid to be the Taventreſs 
ot the Nezdle (10), from whence the took her Name. 

This Goddeſs is reprefented ſometimes holding a 
ighted Torch or Brand, at others with a Trumpet, 
her Hair compoſed of Snakes clotted with Gore, and 
her Garments tained. with Blood, in a furious and 
diſtracted Attitude. 


E 


\ CHAP. XL. Of Cres. 


T may not be improper now to paſs to ſofter Pic- 
tures, whoſe Agreeableneſs may 'erve as a Contraſt 

to the ſtronger Images juſt diſplayed. As Plenty and 
Abundance repair the Waſte and Havock of War, we 
thall next to Mars introduce Ceres, a Divinity friendly 


and beneficent to Mankind. 


This Goddeſs was the Daughter of Saturn and 
Rhea. Sicily, Attica, Crete, and Egypt, claim the 
Honour of her Birth, each Country producing its 


(9g) Virgil, Aneid VIII. 500. 
(10) From Baan, a Needle. 


F 2 Reaſons, 


_ * 
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Reaſons, though the firſt has the general Suffrage. In 
her Youth ſhe was ſo beautiful, that her Brother Ju- 


. piter fell in Love with her, by whom the had Proſer- 


pine. Neptune next enjoyed her, but the Fruit of this 
Amour is controverted, ſome making it a Daughter, 
called Hira, others a Horſe, called Arion. Indeed as 
this laſt Deity carefſed her in that Form, the latter 
Opinion ſeems beſt founded. However this be, ſhe was 
ſo aſhamed of this laſt Affair, that ſhe put on mourning 
Garments, and retired to a Cave, where ſhe continued 
ſo long, that the World was in Danger of periſhing 
for Want (1). At laſt Pan diſcovered her Retreat, 
and informed Jupiter, who by the Interceſſion of the 
Parce, or Fates, appeaſed her, and prevailed on her 
to return to the World. 

For ſome Time ſhe took up her Abode in Cercyra, 
from whence ſhe removed to Sicily, where the Mis- 
fortune befel her of the Rape of Pro/erpine her Daugh- 
ter, by Pluto. The diſconſolate Mother immediately 
carried her Complaints to Jupiter, upbraiding him 
with his permitting ſuch an Injuſtice to be committed, 
eſpecially on the Perſon of his own Daughter, But 
obtaining little Satisfaction, ſhe lighted her Torches 
at Mount Tina, and mounting her Car drawn by 
winged Dragons, ſet out in Search of her beloved 
Daughter. As her Adventures in this Journey were 
pretty remarkable, we ſhall mention them in their 
Order. 

Her firſt Stop was at Athens, where being hoſpita- 
bly received by Celeus, the in return taught him to 
ſow Corn, and nouriſhed his Son Triptelemus with 
celeſtial Milk by Day, at Night covering him with 
Fire, to render him immortal. Celeus out of Cu- 
riofity diſcovering this laſt Particular, was fo affrigh- 
ted, that he cried out and revealed it himſelf, on 
which the Goddeſs killed him. As to his Son, Ceres 
lent him her Chariot, and ſent him through the World 
to inſtruct Mankind in the Art of Agriculture. 


(1) Becauſe during her Abſence the Earth produced no Corn 
or Fruits, | 
| She 


\ 
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She was next entertained by Hypothoon and Megani- 
ra (2) his Wife, who ſet Wine before her, which ſhe 
refuſed, as unſuitable to her mournful Condition ; 
but ſhe prepared herſelf a Drink from an Infuſion of 
Meal or Corn, which ſhe afterwards uſed. lambe (3), 
an Attendant of Meganira, uſed to divert the God- 
deſs with Stories and Jefts, which ſhe repeated in a 
certain Kind of Verſe. It happened, during a Sa- 
crifice made her here, that Aas, Son to Meganira, 
derided the Ceremony, and uſed the Goddeſs with 
opprobrious Language, whereupon ſprinkling him with 
a certain Mixture ſhe held in her Cup, he became a 
Newt or Water Lizard. Eri/ichton alſo for cutting 
down a Grove conſecrated to her, was puniſhed with 
ſuch an inſatiable Hunger, that nothing could ſatisfy 
him, but he was forced to gnaw his own Fleſh. 

From thence Ceres paſſed into Lycia, where being 
thirſty, and defiring to drink at a Spring, the Clowns 
not only hindered her, but ſullied and diſturbed the 
Water, reviling her for her Misfortunes, upon which 
ſhe turned them into Frogs. Theſe Frogs, though 
already puniſhed for affronting his Siſter, had the Folly 
to aſk Jupiter to grant them a King. He ſent them 
a Frog, whom hey rejected, and defired another, 
upon which the God ſent them a Water Serpent, who 
devoured them, and effectually convinced them of 
their Weakneſs. 

It is diſputed, who firſt informed Ceres where her 
Daughter was ; ſome aſcribe the Intelligence to Trip- 
tolemius, and his Brother Eubuleus; but the moſt Part 
agree in giving the Honour of it to the Nymph Are- 
thuſa (a Fountain in Sicily) (4), who flying the Pur- 
ſuit of the River A/pheus, ſaw this Goddeſs in the In- 
fernal Regions. 

We have but one nur of Ceres recorded. Find- 
ing Jaſion the Son of Jupiter and Electra afleep in a 


(2) Hypothorn was the Son of Neptune and Aſepe. 


(3) The Daughter ot Pan and Ech, and the Inventreſs of 
Tamionre Veste 


(4) The Daughter of Nereus and Doris, and a Companion of 


Dana 
1 Field 


* 
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Field newly ploughed up, ſhe acquainted him with het 
Paiſion, and bote him Plutus the God of Riches ; but 
Jove incenſed to ſee his Son become his Rival, killed 
him with a Thunderbolt. 

Ceres had ſeveral Names; ſhe was called Magna 
Dea, or the Great Goddeſs, from her Bounty in ſup- 
porting Mankind; Melaina, from her black Cloath- 
ing; Euchlæa, from her Verdure ; Alma, Altrix, and 
Mammsſa, from her noutiſhing and impregnating all 
Seeds and Vegetables, and being as it were the com- 
mon Mother of the World. The Arcadians, by Way 
of Excellence, ſtyled her Deſpoina, or the Lady. She 
was alſo honoured with the peculiar Epithet of The- 
mapboris, or the Legiſlatreſs, becauſe Huſbandry hit 
taught the Uſe of Land-marks, and the Value oft 
Ground, the Source of all Property and Law. 

It muſt be owned this Gaddeſs was not undeſerv- 
ing the higheſt Titles given her, conſidered as the 
Deity who fitſt taught Men to plow aud fow, to reap 
and houle their Corn, to yoke Oxen, to make Bread, 
to cultivate all Sorts of Pulſe and Garden-ſluff (except 
tans) though ſome make Bacchus the firſt Inventor 
of Agriculture. She alſo inſtructed Mankind to fix 
Limits or Boundaries, to aſcertain their Poſſeſſions. 

'There was none of the celeftial Aſſembly, to whom 
more folemn Sacrifices were inſtituted than to Ceres. 
The Place where ſhe was principally worſhipped, was 
at Eleuſis, where her Rites were performed in the 
moſt folemn and myſterious Manner. They were ce- 
lebrated only once in five Years ; all the Matrons ini- 
tiated, were to vow a perpetual Chaſtity. At the 
Commencement of the Feſtival, a Feaſt was kept for 
ſeveral Days, during which, Wine was baniſhed the 
Altars. After this the Proceſſion began, which con- 
ſiſted in the Carriage of the ſacied Baſkets or Caniſters, 
in one of which was incloſed a Child with a golden 
Seraph, a Van, Grains, Cakes, c. The Repreſen- 
tation of the Myſteries, during which a profound Si- 
lence (5) was to be obſerved, concluded thus: After 

(;) It was Death to ſpeak, or to reveal what paſſed in theſe 
re!gious Rites, 
a horrid 


9 
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a horrid Darkneſs, Thunder, Lightning, and what- 


ever is moſt awful in Nature, ſucceeded a calm and 
bright Illumination, which diſcovered ſour Perſons 
ſplendidly habited. The firſt was called the Hier o- 
phant, or the Expounder of ſacred Things, and repre- 
ſented the Demiurgus; or Supreme Being: The 
Second bore a Torch, and ſignified Ofrris ; the Third 
ſtood near the Altar, and ftepihed %s; the Fourth, 
whom they called the Hoy Meſſenger, perſonated — 
cury (6). To theſe Rites none were admitted but 
Perſons of the firſt Character, for Probity or Emi- 
nence. Only the Prieſts were ſuffered to fee the Sta- 
tue of the Goddeſs. All the Aſſembly uſed lighted 
Torches, and the Solemritvy concluded with Games, | 
in which the Victors were crowned with Ears of 
Barley, 

According to Heradetus, theſe Rites were brought 
from Egyp? to Creecs, by the Daughters of Danaus. 
Others lay, that Eumalpu; the Son of Tri»to! emus and 
Driope, transferred them irom Elenfis to Athens. 

The Th-ſmopheria, or leſſet Feſtivals of Ceres, were 
celebrated annually at Arges, and in many Points re- 
ſembled the Eleufinian Myſteries, though they fell 
ſhort of them very much in the Dignity and Grandeur 
of the Celebration. 

92. Memmius the Adile firft introduced theſe Pites 
into Rome by the Title of Cerealia(7). None were 
admitted to the Sxcrifices guilty of any Crime, fo 
that when Nero attempted it, the Roman Matrons ex- 
preſſed their Reſentment, by going into Mourning 
This Feſtival was cloſed by a Banquet and publick 
Horſe Races. 

The Ambarwalia were Feaſts celebrated by the 
Roman Huſbandmen in Spring, to render Ceres propi- 


(6) The uh ele Purport of this Repreſ-ntation, was defigned to 
allegorize the desolate State of Mankind after the Flood, and 
ſhew the Benefits of Agricu'ture and Induſtry, 

(7) This appears f.om a Medal ot this Magiſtrate, on which is 
the Effigies of Ceres holiing in one Hand three Ears of Corn; 
in the other 4 Torch, and with her let Foot treading on a Ser- 
peat. 


F 4 | tious, 
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ious, by luſtrating their Fields. Each Maſter of a Fa- 
mily furniſhed a Victim with an Oaken Wreath round 
its Neck, which he led thrice round his Ground, fol- 
lowed by his Family ſinging Hymns, and dancing in 
Honour of the Goddeſs. The Offerings uſed in the 
Luſtration were Milk and new Wine. At the Cloſe 
of the Harvelt there was a ſecond Feſtival in which 
the Goddeſs was prefented with the firſt Fruits of the 
Seaſon, and an Entertainment provided for the Rela- 
tions and Neighbours. 

The Beginning of April the Gardeners facrificed to 
Ceres, to obtain a plentitul Produce ot their Grounds, 
which were under her Protection. Cicero mentions 
an aniicac Lemple of hers at Catanea in Sicih, in 
which the Offices were performed by Mitrons and 
Virgins n, nv Min being admitted. Lhe uſual 
Sacrifices to this Goddeſs were a Sow with Pig, or 4 
Ram The Garlands uted by her in her Sacrifices 
were of Myrtle or Rapeweed : but Flowers were pro- 
hibited, becauſe Proſerpine was lolt as the gathered 
them. le Poppy alone was ſacred to her, not only 
becauſe it grows amongſt Corn, but becauſe in her 
Diſtreſs Jupiter gave it her to eat, that ſhe might ſleep 
and forget her Troubles. 

Let us now endeavour to find fome Explanation of 
this Hiſtory of Ceres, If we have Recourſe to our 
former Key, we ſhall find the Ceres of Sicily and 
Eleuſis, or of Rome and Greece, is no other than the 
Egyptian Ifis, brought by the Phænicians into thoſe 
Countries The very Name of Myſtery (8) given to 
the Eleuſinian Rites, ſhews they are of Egyptian 
Origin. The [fs, which appeared at the Feaſt ap- 

inted for the Commemoration of the State of Man- 
Lind after the Flood, bore the Name of Ceres (9), ſuit- 
able to her Intention. She was figured in Mourning, 
and with a Torch, to denote the Grief the felt for the 
Loſs of Perſephone (10) her favourite Daughter, and 


——Ü— p — — — — 


(8) From Mfr, a Veil or Covering. 
(g) From Ceres, Diſſolution or Overthrow, Jeremiah xlvi. 20. 
(10) From Peri, Fruit or Corn, and Saphan loſt, comes Fer- 
ſephoneh, or the Corn loft, 

the 
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the Pains ſhe was at to recover her. The Poppies 
with which this %s was crowned, ſignified the Joy 
Men received at the firſt abundant Crop (1). Tripre- 
lemus was only the Attendant Horus (2), bearing in 
his Hand the Handle of a Pluugh, and Celeus his 
Father was no more than (3) the Name of the Tools 
uſed in forming this uſeful Inſtrument of Agriculture. 
Eumolpus expreſſed (4) the Regulation or Formation 
of the People to Induſtry and Tillage ; and Pro/erpi- 
na or Perſephoneh being found again, was a lively 
Symbol of the Recovery of Corn almoſt Joſt in the 
Deluge, and its Cultivation with Succeſs. Thus the 
Emblems, almoſt quite ſimple, of the moſt important 
Event which ever happened in the World, became, 
when tranſplanted to Greece and Rome, the Sources of 
the moſt ridiculous Fable and groſſeſt Idolatry. 

Ceres was uſually repreſented of a tall majeſtick 
Stature, fair Complexion, languiſhing Eyes, and yel- 
low or flaxen Hair ; her Head crowned with Poppies, 
or Ears of Corn, her Breaſts full and ſwelling, hold- 
ing in her Right-Hand a Bunch of the fame Materials 
with her Garland, and in her Left a lighted Torch. 
When in a Car or Chariot, ſhe is drawn by winged 
Dragons, or Lions. 


CHAF. ALL 0 Bacchus. 


S Corn and Wine are the nobleſt Gifts of Va- 
ture, ſo it is no Wonder, in the Progreſs of 
Idolatry, if they became deified, and had their Altars. 
It is therefore no unnatural Tranſition, if from Ceres 
we paſs to Bacchus. 


(1) Bobo fignified a double Crop, and is alſo the Name for the 
Poppy. 

iy From Tara, ito break, and Telem a Furrow, comes 
Triptelem, or the Act of Ploughing. 

(3) Celeus, from Celi, a Tool or Veſſel. 

Virgea preterca Celei wiltjque ſupellex. Virg. Geo, 

(4) From an, People, and Alap, to learn, is derived Ex- 

molep or F.umelpur, i e, the People regulated or inſtructed. 


a This 


— 


— 


— — 


—— 
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This Deity was the Son of Jupiter and Semele (as 
has been obſerved in the Article of Fupiter) and was 
born at Thebes. Cicers mentions five (5) of the 
Name. It is ſaid the Nymphs took Care of his Edu- 
cation, though ſome aſcribe this Office to the Hore 
or Hours; others to the Naiades. Mercury after this 
carried him into Eubæa, to Macris the Daughter of 
Ariſteus (6), who anointed his Lips with Honey; but 
Juno incenſed at his finding Protection in a Place ſa- 
cred to her, baniſhed him thence ; fo that Macris fled 
with him into the Country of the Phenicians, and 
nouriſhed him in a Cave. Others fay, that Cadmus, 
Father to Semele, diſcovering her Crime, put her and 
the Child into a wooden Ark, which by the Tides 
was carried to Orrate a Town of Laconia, where 
Semele being found dead, was buried with great Pomp, 
and the Infant nurſed by Io in a Cave. — this 
Perſecution, being tired in his Flight, he fell aſleep, 
and an Amphiſbe na, or two- headed Serpent, of the 
moſt poiſonous Kind, bit his Leg; but awaking, he 
ſtruck it with a Vine Twig, and that killed it. 

In his Infancy ſome Tyrrhenian Merchants found 
him aſleep on the Shore, and attempted to carry him 
away; but ſuddenly he transformed himſelf into 
monſtrous Shapes; at the ſame Time their Maſts were 
encompaſſed with Vines, and their Oars with [wvy, 
and ſtruck with Madneſs, they jumped into the Sea, 
where the God changed them into Dolphin, Homer 
has made this the Subject of one of his Hymns. 

Bacchus, during the Giants War, diſtinguiſhed 
bimſelf greatly by his Valour in the Form of a Lion, 
while Jupiter, to encourage his Son uted the Word 
Euhoe, which became afterwards frequently uſed in 
his Sacrifices. Others ſay, that in this Rebellion the 
Titans cut our Deity to Pieces ; but that Pallas took 


(s) The firſt Son of Jupiter and Preſerpine; the 2d the Eg yp- 
tian Bacchus, the Son of Nile, who killed Ny/a; the 3d the Son 
of Caprius, who reigned in Aa; the ath the Son of Jupiter and 
Lin; and the sch born of Niſus and Throne 

(6) Others ſay Mercury carried him to Nyſa, a City of Ara- 
%, near Egypt, 
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his Heart, while yet panting, and c:rrie! it to her 
Father, who collected the Limbs and re- ar mated 
the Body, after it had ſlept three Nights with Pro- 
ſerpine (7). 

The moſt memorable Exploit of Bacchus was his 
Expedition to India, which employ'd him three Years. 
He ſet out from Egypt, where he left Mercurius 
Triſmegiſtus to aſſiſt his Wife in Quality of Co-Regent, 
and appointed Hercules his Viceroy. Huſiris he con- 
ſtituted Prefident of Pharnicia, and Anteus of Lybia, 
after which he marched with a prodigious Army, car- 
rying with him Triptalemus and Maro, to teach Man- 
kind the Arts of Tillage and planting the Vine. His 
firſt Progreſs was Weſtward (5), and during his Courſe 
he was joined by Pan and Lyſus, who gave their 
Names to different Parts of [beria Altering his Views, 
he returned through Ethiopia, where the Satyrs and 
Muſes increaſed his Army, and trom thence croſſing 
the Red Sea, he penetrated through Aſia to the re- 
moteſt Parts of India, in the Mountains of which 
Country, near the Source of the Ganges, he erected 
two Pillars, to ſhew that he had vihted the utmoſt 
Limits of the habitable World (9). After this, re- 
turning Home with Glory, he made a triumphant 
Entry into Thebes, offered Part of his Spoils to Fupi- 
ter, and ſacrificed to him the richeſt Spices of the 
Eaſt. He then applied himſelf ſolely to Affairs of 
Government, to reform Abuſes, enact good Laws, 
and conſult the Happineſs of his People, for which 
he not only obtained the Title of the Law-giver, by 
Way ot Excellence, but was deified after Death. 


(7) The Mythologiſts ſay, that this is to d2note the Cuttings 
of Vines will ox, but that they will be three Years before they 
come th bear. 

(8) Pan gave iis Name to Spain, or Hip, Luſus to Luft 
tan:a, or Pirtugal, 

(9g) In his Return he built 22 and other Cities, and paſſing 

7 


the Helle ſ gent be came into race, where he left Hare, who 


founded the Citv Marea. To Maceds he gave the Country 
from him  calied AMaccacnia, and left Tripti-lemus in Attica to 
inftru the Pecpic. 


Ju no 
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Juno having (truck him with Madneſs, he had be- 
fore this wandered through Part of the World. Pro- 
teus, * Egypt, was the firſt who received him 
kindly. He next went to Cybella in Phrygia, where 
being expiated by Rhea, he was initiated in the Myſte- 
ries of Cybele. Lycurgus, King of the Edoni, near the 
River Strymon, affronted him in this Journey, for 
which Bacchus deprived him of his Reaton ; fo that 
when he thought to prune his Vines, he cut off the 
Legs of his Son Dryas and his own. By Command 
of the Oracle, his Subjects impriſoned him, and he 
was torn in Pieces by wild Horſes. It is eaſy to ſee 
how inconſiſtent theſe Accounts of the ſame Perſon 
are, and that the Actions of different Bacchuſes are 

aſcribed to one. 

We have two other Inſtances recorded of the Re- 
ſentment of this Deity. Alcithoe a Theban Lady de- 
rided his Prieſteſſes, and was transformed into a Bat; 
Pentheus the Son of Echion and Agave, for ridiculing 
his Solemnities (called Orgia), was torn in Pieces by 
his own Mother and Siſters (10), who in their Mad- 
neſs took him for a wild Boar. 

The favourite Wife of Bacchus was Ariadne, whom 
he found in the Iſle of Naxos, abandoned by Theſeus, 
he loved her fo paſſionately, that he placed the Crown 
ſhe wore as a Conſtellation in the Skies. By her be 
bad Staphilus, Thyoneus, Hymene&us, Ec 

Cifſus, a Youth whom he greatly eſteemed, ſport- 
ing with the Satyrs, was accidentally killed, Bacchus 
changed him into the Plant Ivy, which became in a 
peculiar Manner conſecrated to his Worſhip. Silenus, 
another of his Favourites, wandering from his Maſ- 
ter, came to Midas, King of Phrygia, at whoſe Court 
he was well received. To requite this Favour, Bac- 
chus promiſed to grant whatever he requeſted. The 
Monarch, whoſe ruling Paſſion was Avarice, deſired 
all he touched might be turned to Gold; but he ſoon 
felt the Inconveniency of having his Wiſh granted, 
when he found his Meat and Drink converted into 


(10) Ovid, Lib, II. 630. | 
Metal, 
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Metal. He therefore pray'd the God to recall his 
Bounty, and releaſe him from his Miſery. He was 
commanded to waſh in the River Pactelus, which from 
that Time had Golden Sands (1). 

(2) Bacchus had a great Variety of Names ; he was 
called Dionyfius (3), from his Father's Lameneſs, 
while he carry'd him in his Thigh: The Apellation of 
Biformis was given him, becauſe he ſometimes was 
repreſented as old, ſometimes as young; that of Bri- 
ſeus, from his inventing the Wine-prefs (4) ; that of 
Bromius, from the crackling of Fire heard when Se- 
mele periſhed by the Lightning of Jupiter; that of 
Bimater, from his having two Mothers, or being 
twice born. The Greeks ſtyled him Bugenes, or born 
of an Ox, becauſe he was drawn with Horns ; and 
for the fame Reaſon the Latins called him Taurifor- 
mis. He was named Demon bonus, becauſe in all 
Feaſts the laſt Glaſs was drank to his Honour. Ewvius, 
Ewous, and Evan, were Names uſed by the Baccha- . 
nals in their wild Proceſſions, as were thoſe of Eleus, 
and Eleleus. He was ſtyled [acchus, from the Noiſe 
made (5) by his Votaries in their drunken Frolicks ; 
Leneus, becauſe Wine aſſuages the Sorrows and 
Troubles of Life (6) ; Liber, and Liber Pater, be- 
cauſe he ſets Men free from Conſtraint, and puts them 
on an Equality ; and on the ſame Account he was 
ſirnamed Hæus, and Lyceus (7); Nydilius was an 
Appellation given him, becauſe his Sacrifices were of- 
ten celebrated in the Night ; from his Education on 

(1) Ovid, Lib. xi. 86. 

(2) From Ba, to run mad, becauſe Wine inflames, and 
deprives Men of their Reaſon. | 

(3) From =, God, and woos, lame or crippled. 

(4) Some derive it from Briſa, his Nurſe ; others from the 


Promontery, Briſa in the Iſle of Leſbes, where he was chicfly 
worthipped. 


(5) From laxyvw, to exclaim or roar. See Claudian's Rape 
of Preſerpi ne. 


(6) From Lentz, to ſoften ; but Servi- gives the Epithet a 


Greek Etymology, from Avec, a Wine-Preſs. The firſt Conjec- 
ture is beſt ſuppcrted by the Poets. 


Cura fugit multo diluiturgue mers. Ovi. 
(7) From u, to unlcoſe or let free, 


Mount 
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Mount Ny/a, he gained the Epithet of Niſeus, as al- 
ſo that of Thyoneus, from Thyo, his Nurſe ; and that 
of Triumphus, from his being the firſt who inſtituted 
Triumphs. 

The principal Feſtivals of Bacchus were the Oſco- 
thoria, inſtituted by the Phanicians. The Treiteri- 
ca (8) celebrated in Remembrance of his three Years 
Expedition to India. The Epilanea were Games ap- 
pointed at the Time of Vintage, in which they con- 
tended who ſhould tread out moſt Muft or Wine, and 
ſung Hymns to the Deity. The Athenians obſerved 
a certain Feaſt called Apaturia ; as allo others called 
Aſcolia and Ambroſia. Theſe latter were celebrated 
in January, the Months facred to Bacchus; the Ro- 
mans called them Brumalia, and kept thei in Febru- 
ary and Augu/t (9) ; but the moſt conſiderable, of the 
Romans, with regard to this God, were the Baccha- 
nalia, Dionyfia or Orgia, folemnized at Mid-day in 
February, by Women only at firſt; but afterwards by 
both Sexes. Theſe Rites were attended with ſuch 
abominable Excefſes and Wickedneſs, that the Senate 
aboliſhed them by a pwblick Decree (10). 

The Victims, agreeable to Bacchus, were the Goat 
and the Swine, becrule theſe Animals are deſtructive 
to the Vines ; the Dragon, and the Pye on Account 
of its chattering. The Trees and Plants uſed in his 
Garlands were the [vy, the Fir, the Oak, and the 
Herb Rapeweed ; as allc the Flower Daffodil or Nar- 
ciſſ as. | 

Bacchus was the God of Mirth, Wine, ind good 
Cheer, and as ſuch the Poets have not been ſparing 
in his Praiſes. On all Occaſions of Pleaſure and ſo- 
cial Joy they never fa to invoke his Preſence, and 
to thank him for the 5l-fings he beſtor ed. To him 
they aſcribed the Forgetfulnets of their es, and the 
ſoft Tranſports of mutual Friendſhi id cheartul 


(8) Vireil, Æneid IV. 303. 
( Sce Cul. Rhodop. Lib. XVII. cap. 8. 
(10) See Herace, Book II. Ode XIX. wholly conſecrated to 
his Praiſe. 
Con- 
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Converſation. It would be end leſs to repeat the 

Compliments paid him by the Greek and Latin Poets, 
who, for the moſt Part, were hearty Devotees to his 
RP 


Bacchus, by the Poets and Painters, 1s repreſented 
as a corpulent Youth (1) naked, with a ruddy Face, 
wanton Look, and effeminate Air. He is crowned 
with Ivy and Vine Leaves, and bears in his Hand a 
Thyrſus (2) encircled with the ſame. His Car is 
drawn ſometimes by Lions, at others, by Tygers, 
Leopards, or Panthers, and ſurrounded by a Band of 
Satyrs and Mænades, or Wood-Nymphs in frantick 
Poftures ; and, to cloſe the mad Proceſſion, appears 
old Silenus riding on an Aſs, which was ſcarcely able 
to carry ſo fat and jovial a Companion. 

But on the great Sarcophagus of his Grace the 
Duke of Beaufort, at Badminton, he is expreſſed as 
a young Man mounted on a Tyger, and habited in a 
long Robe. He holds a Tyrus in one Hand, and 
with the other pours Wine into a Horn. His Foot 
reſts upon a Baſket. His Attendants are the Seaſons, 
properly repreſented and intermingled with Fauns, 
Genies, &c. 

To arrive at the true Original of this fabled Deity, 
we muſt once more reviſit Egypt, the Mother-Country 
of the Gods, where he was indeed no other than the 
Ofrris of that People. Whence ſprung another Bac- 
chus, diſtinguiſhed from him, as will preſently appear. 
We have already had ſufficient Occaſion, to remark 
how their Horus changed his Name and Attributes 
according to the Seaions, and the Circumſtances or 
Operations he was intended to direct. To comme- 
morate the antient State of Mankind, he appeared un- 
der the Symbol of a Child, with a Seraph by his Side, 
and aſſumed the Name of Ben-Semele (3). This was 


(1) Bacchus was ſometimes ſepicted as an oid Man with a 
Beard, as at Eli in Greece, and it was only then he had Horns 
given him; ſometimes he was cloathed with a Tyger's Skin, 

(2) The Thyr/us was a wooden Javelin with an Iron Head, 

(3) Ben-Semele, or the Child of the Reprelcatation, 
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an Image of the Weakneſs and Imperfection of Huſ- 
bandry after the Deluge. The Greeks, who knew no- 
thing of the true Meaning of the Figure, called it the 
Son of Semele, and to heighten ics Honour, made 
Jupiter his Father, or according to the Eaftern 
Style (4), produced him out of his Thigh. They 
even embelliſhed the Story with all the marvellous 
Circumſtances of his Mother's Death, and fo effeQu- 
ally compleated the Fable. 

Let us add to this, that in all the antient Forms of 
Invocation to the Supreme Being, they uſed the Ex- 
preſſions afterwards appropriated to Bacchus, ſuch as 
io Terombe (5)! io Bacche (6) ! or is Baccoth ! Tebo- 
va! Hevan, Hewoe, and Eloah(7)! and Hu Efb! 
Atta Eſh (8). Theſe Exclamations were repeated in 
Atter-Ages by the People, who had no longer any 
Senſe of their true Signification, but applied them to 
the Objects of their Idolatry. In their Huntings th 
uſed the Outcries of i9 Sabo (9), io Niff, which with 
a little Alteration became the Titles of the Deity we 
are ſpeaking of. The Romans or Latins, of all theſe, 
preferred the name of Baccoth, out of which they com- 
poſed Bacchus. The more delicate Ear of the Greeks, 
choſe the Word lo Vi, out of which they formed Di- 
onyſius. Hence it is plain that no real Bacchus ever 
exiſted, but that he was only a Maſque or Figure of 
ſome concealed Truth. In | Huy whoever attentive- 
ly reads Horace's inimitable Ode to Bacchus (to), will 
ſee that Bacchus meant no more than the Improve- 
ment of the World, by the Cultivation of Agriculture, 
and the Planting of the Vine. 

(4) See Genefir xlvi. 26, ſpeaking of Jacob's Children, or who 
came out of his Thigh. 

(s) Io Terombe! Let us cry to the Lord! Hence Dithyrambus, 

(6) / Bacceth God ee our Tears! whence Bacchus. 

(7) Fehowah ! Hewan or Hevwve, the Author of Exiſtence; 
Ehch, the mighty God ! Hence Ewvoe, Event, &c. 

(8) Hu Eb! Thou art the Fire! Atta Eb! Thou art the 
Life! Hence A4ttes and Ver. 

(g) Sabel! Lord thou art an Hoſt to me! Is Ni Lord be 
my Guide! Hence Sabaſius and Dienyſius, the Names of Bac- 
c A=. 


(to) Herace, Lib, II. Ode XIX. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLII. Of the Attendants of Bacchus; 
StLENUS, SYLVANnUs, and the Mznapes or Bac- 
cu, the SatTYRs, Faunt and SILENI. | 


8 Bacchus was the God of Good-Humour and 
convivial Arth, ſo none of the Deities appear 

with a more numerous or ſplendid Retinue. 
Silenus, the principal Perſon in his Train, had been 
his Preceptor, and a very ſuitable one for ſuch a Dei- 
ty; for the old Man had a very hearty Affection for 
his Bottle; yet Silenus diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
Giants War, by appearing on his Als, whoſe Braying 
put thoſe daring Rebels into Confuſion (1). Some 
lay he was bun at Malea a City of Sparta ; others, 
at Ny/a in Arabia ; but the moſt probable ConjeQuure 
is, that he was u Prince ot Caria, noted for his Equi- 
ty and Wiſdom (2). However this be, he was a con- 
ſtant Attendant and Companion of his Pupil in all 
his Expeditions. Sile nus was a notable good Moraliſt 
in his Cups, as we find in Virgil, who has given us 2 
beautiful Oration of his on the nobleſt Subjects (3), 

in the fine Eclogue which bears his Name. 

Silenus is depicted as a ſhort corpulent old Man, 
bald-headed, with a flat Noſe, prominent orehead, 
and big Ears. He is uſually deſcribed as ov-r-loaden 
with Wine, and ſeated on a Saddle-back'd A's, upon 
which he ſupports himſelf with a long Staff; and in 
the other Hand carries a Cantharus or Jug, with the 
Handle worn out almoſt, by frequent Uſe. 

Sylvanus was a rural Deity, who often appears in 
the Train of Bacchus; ſome ſuppoſe him the Son of 
Saturn ; others, of Faunus He was unknown to 
the Greeks, but the Latins received the Worſhip of 


(i) For which it was raiſed to the Skies, and made a Conſtel- 
lation. 

(2) On this Account aroſe the Fable of Midas lending him bis 
Fars. It is ſaid, that being once taken Priſoner, he purchated 
his Liberty with this remarkable Sentence, * That it was beſt not 
to be born; and, next to that, moſt eligible to die quickly. 

(3) Firgil, Eclogue VI. 14. 


him 
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him from the Pelaſgi, who upon their Migration into 
Italy, conſecrated Groves to his Honour, and ap- 
pointed ſolemn Feſtivals, in which Milk was offered 
to him. Indeed the Worſhip of this imaginary Deity 
ſeems wholly to have riſen out of the ancient ſacred 
Uſe of Woods and Groves. 

The Mznad-s were the Prieftefſ-s and Nymphs who 
attended Bacchus, and were allo called Thyades, from 
their Fury; Bacchæ, from their Intemperance ; and 
Mimal/lines, from their Diſpoſition to ape and mimic 
others, which is one of the Qualities of drunken Peo- 
ple. Theſe bore Thyrſuſes bound with Ivy, and in 
their Proceſſions ſhocked the Ear and Eye with their 
extravagant Cries and ridiculous and indecent Con- 
tortions. 

The Life-Guards or Trained-Bands of Bacchus, 
were the Saiyrs. It is uncertain whence theſe half 
Creatures ſprung; but their uſual Reſidence was in 
the Woods and Foreſts, and they were of a very wan- 
ton and luſitul Diſpoſition ; ſo that it was very dange- 
rous for a {tray Nymph to fall into their Hands. 4 
deed it was natural for them to uſe Compulſion, for 
their Form was none of the moſt inviting, having de- 
formed Heads, armed with ſhort Horns, cruoked 
Hands, rough and hairy Bodies, Goats Feet and Legs, 
and Tails as long as Horſes. 

We are now to ſeek ſome Explanation of this 
Groupe of Figures, and to do this we muſt have Re- 
courſe to the Egyptian Key. As Idolatry improved, 
the Feaſts or Repreſentations of thoſe People grew 
more pompous and ſolemn, Show degenerated into 
Maſquerade, and Religion into Farce or Frenzy. Ihe 
Ben-Semele, or Chill of Repreſentation, mentioned in 
the Explanation of Pacchus, became a jolly roſy 
Youth, who, to adorn the Pomp, was placed in a 
Chariot, drawn by Actors in Tigers or Leopards 
Skins, while others dreſſed in thoſe of Bucks, ogGoats 
ſurrounded him; and to ſhew the Dangers thef had 
gone through in Hunting, they ſmeared their Faces 
with Dregs of Wine, or Juice of Mulberries, to imi- 
tate the Blood of the Beaſts they killed. Four Al. 

iſtants 
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ſiſtants were called Satyrs (4), Fawns (5), and Thyades 
(6), and Menades (7), and Baſſarides (8). To cloſe 
the Proceſſion, appeared an old Man on an Afs, of- 
fering Wine to the tired Youth, who had returned 
from a proſperous Chaſe, and inviting them to take 
ſome Reſt. This Perſon they called Sen (9), or Syl- 
van, and his Dreſs was deſigned to ſhew, that old 
Men were exempt from thoſe Toils of Youth, which 
by extirpating Beaſts of Prey, iecured the approaching 
Harvelt.. 

All theſe Symbols were by the Greeks and Romans 
adopted in their Way, and the Actors or Maſks of 
Egypt, became the real Divinities of Nations, whoſe 
Inclination to the marvellous, made them greedily em- 
brace whatever flattered that Prepoſſeſſion. 


PT 


CHAP. XLIII. Of Hexcures, and his Labours. 


AVING gone through the Dii Majores, or ce- 

leſtial Deities of the firſt Rank; we ſhall pro- 

ceed to the Demi-Gods, who were either thoſe Heroes 

whoſe eminent Actions and ſuperior Virtues raiſed 

them to the Skies, or thoſe terre/trial Divinities, who 

for their Bounty and Goodnels to Mankind, were 
claſſed with the Gods. 

To begin with the former, Hercules undoubtedly 
claims the foremoſt Place. There were ſeveral of 
this Name (10) ; but he to whom, amongſt the Greeks, 
the greateſt Glory is attributed, was the Son of Ju- 
iter and Alcmena, Wite of Amphitryon, King of 
Thebes. This Monarch being gone on an Expedition a- 


(4) From Setur, hidden or diſguiſed. 
(g) From Phanim, a Maſque or falſe Face. 

(6) From Theuab, to wander, or run about wild'y, 

(7) From Mawoun, to intoxicate or drive mad. 

(8) From Batſar, to gather the Grapes, 

(9g) From Sclav, Safety, or Repoſe. 

(10) The Egyptian Hercules is reckoned the eldeſt of theſe, 
who ſignalized himſelf in the Giants War, and was one of the 
priacipal Divinities of that Country. 


gainſt 
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gainſt the Ætolians, Fove aſſumed his Form, and un- 
der that ſafe Diſguiſe eaſily enjoyed his Defires. It is 
faid he was ſo enamoured, that he prolonged the 
Darkneſs for three Days and three Nights ſucceſſively. 
Hercules was the Fruit of this extraordinary Amour, 
and at the fame Time Alcmena bore Twins to her 
Huſband, Laodamia, and Iphiclus, who was remarka- 
ble for his extraordinary Swiftneſs. 

This Intrigue of Jupiter, as uſual, ſoon came to 
the Ears of his jealous Wife, who from that Moment 
meditated the Deſtruction of Hercules, A favourable 
Occaſion offered to her Reſentment. Archippe, the 
Wife of Sthenelus, King of Mycene, being pregnant 
at the ſame Time with Alcmena, Fupiter had ordain- 
ed, that the Child firſt born ſhould have the Superio- 
rity, or Command over the other. June cauſed Ar- 


chippe to be delivered, at the End of ſeven Months, 


of a Son, called Eury/theus, and to retard the Labour 
of Alcmena, in the Form of an old Woman ſhe fat at 
the Gate of Amphitryon's Palace, with her Legs a- 
croſs, and her Fingers interwoven, By this ſecret 
Inchantment, that Princeſs was ſeven Days and Nights 
in extreme Pains, till Galanthis, one of her Atten- 
dants, ſeeing Juns in this ſuſpicious Poſture, and con- 
jeQuring the Cauſe, ran haſtily out with the News 
that her Miſtreſs was delivered. The Goddeſs ſtart- 
ing up at the News, Alcmena was that Moment freed 
of her Burthen ; but June was fo incenſed at Galan- 
this, that ſhe changed her into a Weeſel. 

During his Infancy, Juno ſent two Serpents to de- 
ſtroy him in his Cradle, but the undaunted Child 
ſtrangled them both with his Hands. After this, as 
he grew up, he diſcovered an uncommon Stature and 
Strength of Body (1), as well as heroic Ardour of 
Mind. Theſe great Qualities of Nature were im- 
proved by ſuitable Care, his Education being intruſted 


(1) Some ſay when he arrived at Manhcod he was four Cubits 
high, and had three Rows of Teeth. 
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to the greateſt Maſters (2); ſo that it is no Wonder 
if, with ſuch conſiderable Advantages, he made ſuch 
a ſhining Figure in the World. 

His extraordinary Virtues were early put to the 
Trial, and the Taſks impoſed on him by Euryſtheus, 
on Account of the Danger and Difficulty which at- 
tended their Execution, received the Name of the 
Labours of Hercules, and are commonly reckoned to 
be Twelve in Number. 

1. The firſt Labour or Triumph of Hercules, was 
the Death of the Nemean Lion. It is faid this furi- 
ous Animal, by Juno's Direction, fell from the Orb 
of the Moon, and was invulnerable. It infeſted the 
Nemean Woods, between Fhlius and Cleone, and did 
infinite Miſchief. The Hero attacked it both with 
his Arrows and Club, but in vain, till perceiving his 
Error, he firſt ſtrangled, and then tore it in Pieces 
with his Hands. The Skin he preſerved, and con- 
ſtantly wore, as a Token of his Victory. 

2. His next Enterpriſe was againſt a formidable 
Serpent, or Monſter, which harboured in the Fens of 
Lerna, and infected the Region of Argos with his 
poiſonous Exhalations. The Number of Heads aſ- 
ſigned this Creature is various (3) ; but all Authors 
agree, that when one was cut off another ſucceeded 
in its Place, unleſs the Wound was immediately cau- 
teriſed. Hercules, not diſcouraged, attacked this 
Dragon, and having cauſed Ialaus to cut down Wood 
ſufficient for flaming Brands, as he cut off the Heads, 
applied them to the Wounds, and by that Means ob- 
tained the Conqueſt, and deſtroyed the Hydra. Some 
explain this Fable, by ſuppoſing Lerna a Marſh, much 


(2) Linus the Son of Apel/s inſtructed him in Philoſophy 3 Ex- 
rytus taught him Archery; Eumolpas, Muſick, particularly the 
Art of touching the Lyre; from Harpalychus the Son of Mercu- 
ry, he learned Wreſtling and the Gymnaſtick Exerciſes ; Caftor 
ſhewed him the Art of managing his Wes pons; and to compleat 
all, Chiron initiated him in the Principles of Aſtronomy and Me- 
dicine. 

(3) Some make the Heads of the Lernean Hydra to be ſe- 
ven; others nine; others fifty. 


infeſted 
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infeſted with Snakes and other poiſonous Animals, 
which Hercules and his Companions deſtroyed, by 
ſetting Fire to the Reeds. Others imagine he only 
drained this Fen, which was before unpaſſable. O- 
thers make Lerna a Fort or Caſtle of Robbers, under 
a Leader called Hydra, whom Hercules extirpated. 
However this be, in Conſideration of the Service of 
lolaus on this Occaſion, when he grew decrepid with 
old Age, his Maſter, by his Prayers, obtained him a 
Renewal of his Youth. 

3. The next Taſk impoſed on him by Euryſtheus, 
was to bring him alive a huge wild-Boar, which ra- 
vaged the Foreſt of Erymanthus, and had been ſent 
to Phocis by Diana, to puniſh Oeneus for neglecting 
her Sacriaces (4). In his Way he defeated the Cen- 
taurs who had provoked him, by inſulting Pholus, his 
Hoſt. After this he ſeized the fierce Animal in a 
Thicket, ſurrounded with Snow, and, purſuant to his 
Injunction, carried him bound to Eury/theus, who had 
like to have fainted at the Sight. 

4. This Monarch, after ſuch Experience of the 
Force and Valour of Hercules, was reſolved to try his 
Agility : For this End he was commanded to take a 
Hind which frequented Mount Menalus, and had 
brazen Feet and golden Horns. As the was facred to 
Diana, Hercules durſt not wound her, and it was not 
; very eaſy to run her down: This Chaſe coſt him a 
: whole Year's Foot-Speed. At laſt, being tired out, 
the Hind took to the Receſſes of Mount Arteneſfus, 
but was in her Way overtaken, as the croſſed the 
River Ladon, and bronght to Mycene. 
| 5. Near the Lake Stymphalus in Arcadia, harbour- 
| ed certain Birds of Prey, with Wings, Beaks, and 

| 


Talons of Iron, who preyed on human Fleſh, and 
devoured all who paſſed that Way. Theſe Euryſtheus 
ſent Hercules to deſtroy. Some ſay he killed them 
with his Arrows (5); others, that Pallas lent him 


(4) This Story has a near Reſemblance with the Boar of Ca- 
lyden, mentioned in the Article of Diana. 

(5) There is an antient Gem expreflive of this. See Ogle's 
Antiquities, ; 


ſome 
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ſome brazen Rattles made by Vulcan, the Sound of 
which frightened them to the Iſland of Aretia. Some 
ſuppoſe the Birds called Stymphalides, a Gang of deſ- 
perate Banditti, whole Haunts were near that 
Lake. 

6 His next Expedition was againſt the Cretan Bull. 
Minos, King of that Iſland, being formidable at Sea, 
had forgot to pay Neptune the Worſhip due to him, 
and the Deity, to puniſh his Neglect, ſent a furious 
Bull, whoſe Noſtrils breathed Fire, to deſtroy the 
Country. Hercules brought this terrible Animal, 
bound, to Exry/ftheus, who, on account of his being 
ſacred, let him looſe in the Territery of Marathon, 
where he was afterwards ſlain by Theſens, Some re- 
duce the Story to this, that Hercules only was ſent to 
Crete, to procure Euryſtheus a Eull for breeding out 
of. 

7. Diomede, King of Thrace, the Son of Mars and 
rene, was a Tyrant poſſeſſed of a Stud of Horſes, 
ſo wild and herce, that they breathed Fire, and were 
conitantly fed with human Fleth, their Maſter killing 
ail Strangers he could meet with for Provender for his 
Cattle. Hercules having vanquiſhed him, gave him 
25 a Prey to them, and killing tome, brought the reſt 
10 Cu ryſi heiss 

3. "The next Employment of Hercules, ſeems a lit- 
tle too mean for a Hero, but he was obliged to obey 
a ſevere Taſk-maiter, who was fo ſenſible of his own 
Injuſtice in theſe InjunRions, that he dil not care to 
traſt himfelt ia the Power of the Perfon he com- 
manded (6). Augeus, King of Elis, had a Stable, 
intolerable fiom the Stench ariſing from the Dung 
and Filth it contained, which-is not very ſurpriſing, 
if it be true, that it ſheltered three thouſand Oven, 
and had not been cleaned for thirty Years. This 
Place Eury/theus ordered Herrules to clear in one Day; 
and Ar gras promited him, if he performed it, to give 


(6) It is ſaid Freu never would ſaffer Hercule to enter 


Mycene, but notified his Commands to him over the Walls, by 
Capreas an Herald, 


him 
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him a Tenth Part of the Cattle. Hercules, by turn- 
ing the Courſe of the River Alpbeus through it, exe - 
cuted his Deſign ; which Augeas ſeeing, refuſed to 
ſtand by his Engagements. The Hero, to reward his 
Perfidy, flew him with his Arrows, and gave his 
Kingdom to Phyleus his Son, who had ſhewed his 
Abhorrence of his Father's Treachery. Some add 
that, from the Spoils taken at Elis, Hercules inſtituted 
the Olymptc Games to Jupiter celebrated every fifth 
2 and which afterwards gave Riſe to the Grecian 
ra. 

9. Euryſtheus deſirous to preſent his 2 Ad- 
meta with the Belt or Girdle worn by Hippolyta, 
Queen of the Amazons, Hercules was ſent on this Ex- 
pedition ; he was but ſlenderly provided, having but 
one Ship ; but Valour like his was never deſtitute 
of Reſources in Diſtreſs. In his Way he defeated and 
killed Mygdon and Amycus, two Brothers who op- 
poſed his Paſſage, and ſubduing Bebrycia, gave it to 
Lycus, one of his Companions, who changed its Name 
to Heraclea, in Memory of his Benefactor. On his 
Approach to Themi/cyra, he learnt that the Amazons 
had collected all their Forces to meet him. The firſt 
Engagement was warm on both Sides, ſeveral of the 
braveit of theſe Viragoes were killed, and others 
made Priſoners. The Victory was followed by the 
total Extermination of that Female Nation, and Hip- 
polita, their Queen, was by, the Conqueror given to 
Theſeus, as a Reward for his Valour. Her Belt he 
brought to Euryftbeus. 

10 His 8 Exploit was againſt Geryon, 
King of Spain, who had three Bodies, and was the 
Son of Chryſaoris and Calirrboe. This Monarch had 
a Breed of Oxen, of a purple Colour, who devoured 
all Strangers caſt to them, and were guarded by a 
Dog with two Heads, a Dragon with ſeven, beſides 
a very watchful and ſevere Keeper. Hercules killed 
both the Monarch and his Guards, and carried the 
Oxen to Gadira, or Cadiz, from whence he brought 
them to Euryſtbeus. It was during this Expedition, 
that our Hero, as eternal Monuments of his — 

ere cte 
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erected two Pillars at Calpe and Abyle, upon the ut- 
moſt Limits of Africa and Europe. Some give a more 
ſimple Turn to the Whole, by faying Veryon was a 
King of Spain, who governed by Means of three 
Sons famous for Valour and Prudence, and that Her- 
cules having raiſed an Army of mercenary Troops in 
Crete, firſt overcame them, and ſubdued that Coun- 
fry. 

5 1. The next Taſk enjoined him by Eury/iheus, was 
to fetch him the golden Apples of the Heſperides (7), 
which were guarded by a Dragon with an hundred 
Heads. The Injunction was not eaſy, fince Hercules 
was even ignorant of the Place where they grew. The 
Nymphs of Eridanus, whom he conſuſted, adviſed 
him to go to Prometheus (8), who gave him the Infor- 
mation and DireQion he wanted, after which he van- 
quithed the Dragon, and brought the precious Fruit to 
his Maſter. 

12. The laſt Command of Euryſteus was for him to 
go down to Fell, and bring away Cerberus, Pluto's 
Maſtiff. Hercules, having faciificed to the Gods, en- 
tered the inferaal Regions, by a Cavity of Mount 
Tenar:, and on the Banks of Acberen found a white 
Poplar- Tree, of which he made him a Wreath, and 
the Tree was ever after conſecrated to him; paſſing 
that River he diſcovered Theſeus and Piritbous Chained * 
to a Stone. The former ke releaſed, but left the lat- 
ter confined. Menetius, Plute's Cow herd, endea- 
vouring to fave his Maſter's Dog, was cruſhed to 
Death. Cerberus, for Refuge, Fl beneath Pluto's 
Throne, from whence the Hero diagged him out, and 
brought him upon Earth by Way of Traezene. At 
Sight of the Day, the Monſter vomited a poifonous 
Matter, from whence ſprung the Herb Acanite, cr 
Wolf 's- Bane ; but being preſented to Euryſtbeus, he 


(7) Jie, on her Marriage with Jupiter, gave him theſe 
Trees, which hore golden Fruit, and were kept by the Nympbe 
ele, Arethrſa, and Heſperethuſa, Daughters of Heſperns, who 
were called the Heſperides. 


(8) Or as ethers lay, to Nerexs, who eluded his Enquiry, by 
aſſuming various Shapes, 
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ordered him to be diſmiſſed, and ſuffered to return to 
Hell. 

It would be almoſt endleſs to enumerate all the Ac- 
tions of this celebtated Hero of Antiquity, and there- 
fore we ſhall only touch on the principal. He deli- 
vered Creon, King of Thebes, from an unjuſt Tiibute 
impoſed on him by Erginus and the Mynie, for which 
Service, that Prince gave him his Daughter Megara, 
by whom he had teveral Sons; but June ſtriking him 
with Frenzy, he flew theſe Children, and, on reco- 
vering his Senſes, became fo ſhocked at his Cruelty, 
that he abſtained from all human Society for ſome 
Time. In his Return from the Expedition againſt the 
Amazons, Laomedon, King of Troy, by the Promiſe of 
ſome fine Horſes, engaged him to deliver his Daugh- 
ter Heftone, expoſed to a vaſt Sea Mlonſter tent by 
Neptune; but when he had fiecd the Princeſs, the 
deceitful Monarch retracted his Word Upon this, 
Hercules took the City, killed Laomedon, and gave 
Heſione to Telaman, who fiſt fcaled the Walls (9). 


Atrer this, he flew Talus aud Telegoros, the Sons of 


Praceus, two celebrated Vrefilers, who put to Death 
all whom they overcame:. He alſo killed Sarpedan, 
Son of Neptune, a notorious Pyrate. 

During his African Expedition, he vanquithed 
Cycnus, King of Theſſaly, the Son of Mears and Cleo- 
bulina, a ſavage Prince, who had vowed go erect his 
Father a Temple with the Heads or Skulls of the 
Strangers he deſtroyed. In , he encountered 
the famous Antæus, the Son of Earth, a Giant of 
immenſe Stature, who forced all whom he met to 
wreſtle with him, and fo ftrangled them. He chal- 
lenged Hercules, who flung him thiice, and thought 
each Time he had killed im; but on his touching 
the Ground he renewed his Strength. Herculis be- 
ing apprized of this, held him up in the Air, and 
ſqueez-d him in ſuch a Manner, that he ſoon expir- 


ed (10). In his Progreſs from H to Egypt, Buft- - 


(9g) This Prince's redcemed her Bi ther Fame, who was 
afterwards King of 7:5, | 

(19) This is finely expreſſed in a d-ub'e Antique Statue be- 
longing to the Earl of Ira, at E Heu n in Hampbire. 


ris, 
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ris, a cruel Prince, laid an Ambuſcade to ſurprize him, 
but was himſelf, and his Son Amphiadamus, ſacrificed 
by the Victor on the Altars he had profaned. In Ara- 
bia, he beheaded Emathion, the Son of Tithonus, for 
his Want of Hoſpitality ; after which, crothng Mount 
Caucaſus, he delivered Prometheus. In Calyden, he 
wreſtled with Achelous, for no leſs a Prize than Deta- 
nira, Daughter to King Oeneus. The Conteſt was 
long dubious, for his Antagoniſt had the Faculty of 
aſſuming all Shapes; but as he took that of à Bull, 
Hercules tore off one of his Horns, fo that he was 
forced to ſubmit, and to redeem it, by giving the 
Conqueror the Horn of Amalthee, the Daughter of 
Har modius ; which Hercules filled with a Variety of 
Fruits, and conſecrated to Jupiter. Some explain 
che Fable thus: Achelous is a winding River of Greece, 
whoſe Stream was ſo rapid, that it overflowed the 
Banks, roaring like a Bull. Hercules forced it into 
two Channels ; that is, he broke off one of the Horns, 
and ſo re{tored Plenty to the Country. | 
This Hero reduced the Ifle of Coos, and put to 
Death Eurylus, King of it, with his Sons, on account 
of their Injuſtice and Cruelty ; but the Princeſs Chal- 
chinpe, his Daughter, he married, by whom he had 
2 Son named Theffulus, who gave his Name to Thej- 
ſaly. He ſubdued Pyracmss, King of Eu ca, who 
had, without a Cauſe, made War on the Beotians 
In his Way to the Heſpert.ies, he was oppoted by Al- 
bien and Borgia, two Giants, who put him in great 
Hazard, his Arrows being ſpent. Jupiter, on his 
Prayer, overwhelmed them with a Shower of Stones, 
whence the Place was called the Stoney Field. Ir lies 
in the Gallia Narbonenfis. Hercules did great Service 
in Gaul, by deſtroying Robbers, — Tyrants 
and Oppreſſots, and other Actions truly worthy the 
Character of a Hero ; after which, it is ſaid, he built 
the City Ale/ia, and made it the Capital of the Celtæ, 
or Gault. He alſo opened his Way through the Alps 
into /toly, and by the Coaſts of Liguria and Tuſcany, 
arrived on the Banks of the Tyber, and flew the furi- 
ous Robber Cacus, who from his Den on Mount 4- 
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wentine, infeſted that Country. Being denied the 
Rites of Hoſpitality, he killed Theodamas the Father 
ot Hylas, but took the latter with him, and treated 
him kindly. 

Hercules, however intent on Fame or Glory, was, 
like other Heroes, but too ſuſceptible of Love. We 
find an Inftance of this in Omphale, Queen of Lydia, 
who gained ſuch an Aſcendant over him, that he was 
not 4 to afſuine a Female Diels, to ſpiu amongſt 
her Women, and ſubmit to be cortected by her at- 
cording to her Caprice. 

His favourite Wife was Detanira, before menti- 
oned, and whole Jealouſy was the fatal Occafion of 
his Death. Travelling with this Princeſs through 
A:olie, they had Occaſion to paſs a Rif er, iwelled 
by the ſudden Rains. Weſſus, the Centaur, offered 
Hercules his Service to carry over his Conſcrt, whe 
accepting it, croſſed over before them. The Mon- 
ſter, ſeeing the Opportunity favourable, offered Vio- 
lence to Deiunira, upon which her Huiband, from 
the oppoſite Bank, pierced him with one of tho'e 
dreadful Arrows, which being dipped in the Blood of 
the Lernœan Hydra, gave a Wound incurable by Art. 
Nefſus expiring, gave the Princeſs his Garment, all 
bloody, as a ſure Remedy to recover her Huſband, if 
ever he ſhould prove unfaithful. Some Years after, 
Hercules having ſubdued Occh..{ia, fell in Love with 
lole, a fair Captive, whom he brought to Eubey, 
where having etected an Altar to ſactinge to Forte for 
his Victory, he diſpatched Lycus to Deianira, to carry 
her the News, and infoim her of hi Approach. This 
Prince's, from the Report of the Meſſenger, ſuſpect- 
ing her Huſband's Fidelicy, ſent him as a Preleat the 
Coat of Nefſus, which he no fooner put on, but he 
fell into a delirious Fever, attended with the moſt ex- 
cruciating Torments. Unable to ſuppott his Pains, 
he reticed to Mount Oeta, and ereQivg a Pile of 
Wood, to which he ſet Fire, threw kim'clf into the 
Flames, and was conſumed (1). Hens, his unhappy 

Friend 


(1) There is at Viltas, the Scat of the Karl of P-mbrike, 


amidſt a Mult.tude of other valuable Curivhtics, a fmall Mar- 
| ble 
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Friend and Companion, in his Agony, he firſt hurled 
into the River Thermopolis, where he became a Rock; 
his Arrows he bequeathed to Philofetes, who buried 
his Remaios in the River Dyra. 

So perithed this great Hero of Antiquity, the Ter- 
ror of Oppteſſors, the Friend of Liberty and Man- 
kind, for whoſe Happineſs (as Tully obſerves) he 
braved the greateſt Dangers, and ſurmounted the moſt 
arduous Toils, going through the whole Earth with 
no other View than the eſtabliſhing Pace, Juſtice, 
Concord and Freedom. Nothing can be added to 
heighten a Character fo glorious as this. 

Hercules left ſeveral Children; by Deianira he had 
an only Daughter, called Macaria; by Melita, who 
gave her Name to the Ifle of Mala, he had Hylus, 
Afer, Lydus, and Scythes, his Sons, who are ſaid to 
have left their Appellation to Africa, Lydia, and 
Seythia : Beſides which, he is ſaid to have had fifty 
Sons by the fifty Daughters of Theftiuss However, 
his Offspring were fo numerous, that above thirty of 
his Deſcendants bore his Name, whoſe Actions being 
all attributed to him, produce the Confuſion we find 
in his Hiſtory. - 

Euryſftheus, after his Death, was ſo afraid of theſe 
Heraclide, that by his ill Uſage he forced them to 
fly to Athens, and then ſent an Embaſſy to that Cir 
to deliver them up, with Menaces of a War in Cale 
of Refuſal. Jolaus, the Friend of Hercules, who was 
then in the Shades, was ſo concerned for his Maſter's 
Poſterity, that he got Leave from Flute to return to 
Earth, and kill the Tyrant, after which he willingly 
returned to Hell. 

Hercules, who was alſo called Alcides, was, afrer 
his Death, by his Father Jupiter, deified, and with 
great Solemnity married to Jſe e, his half Siſter, the 
Goddeſs of Youth. At firſt Sacrifices were only of- 
fered to him as a Hero; but Pheſtius coming into 


— 


ble Statue of Lycus, ſupporting the dying Herculet, of inimita- 
ble Work manſhip, in which the Chiſſel appears to be infinitely 
luperior to the Pencil. 
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Fycionia altered that Method. Both the Greeks and 
Romans honour'd him as a God, and ereQted Teinples 
to him in that Quality. His Victims were Bulls or 
Lambs, on account of his preſerving the Flocks from 
Wolves, i e. delivering Men from Tyrants and Rob- 
bers. He was called alſo Melius, from his taking the 
Fleſperian Fruit, for which Reaſon Apples were 
uled (2) in his Sacrifices. Mehercule, or by Hercules, 
_ amongſt the Romans, an Oath only uſed by the 
Men. 

Many Perſons were fond of aſſuming this celebra- 
ted Name. Hence Droadorus reckons up three; Cicero 
Six; others to the Number of Forty-three. But the 
Greek; aſcribed to the Theban Hercules the Acts of all 
the reſt. But the Foundation of all was laid in the 
Phenician or Egyptian Hercules. For the Egyptians 
did not borrow the Name from the Grecians ; but ra- 
ther the Crecians, eſpeciaily thoſe who gave it to the 
Son of Amphitryon, from the Egyptians ; principally, 
becauſe Amphitryon and Alcrena, the Parents of the 
Grecian Hercules, were both of Fgyptian Deſcent (3). 
The Name too is of Phenician Extraction (4), a Name 
civen to the Diſcoveries of new Countries, and the 
Planters of Colonies there; who frequently ſignalized 
themſelves no leſs by civilizing the Inhabitants, and 
freeing them from the wild Beaſts that infeſted them, 
than by the Commerce which they eſtabliſhed ; which 
no doubt was the Source of ancient Heroiſm and 
War (5). And however the Phenician and Egyptian 


Hero of this Name may have been diſtinguithed by 


a Multitude of Authors; I am fully perſuaded, after 
the moſt diligent Enquiry, that they were indeed one 
and the ſame Perſon : Of whoſe Hiſtory let us take a 
ſhort Review. 

About the Year of the World 2131, the Perſon 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Hercules Aſs (6), ſuc- 


(2) From ate, an Apple. 

(3) Herodotus in Euterpe. 

(4) Herokel, a Merchant. 

(cs) Banier's Mythology, Vol. 4. p. 72. 

(6) Afr the valiant; So that Hercules Affir is the heroic 
Merchant. 


ceeded 


n 
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ceeded Tanias, as King of lower Egypt, being the laſt 
of the Hycſos, or Shepherd-Kings from Canaan ; 
who had held the Country 259 Years. He continued 
the War with the Kings of upper Egypt 49 Years, 
and then by Agreement withdrew, with his Subjects, 
to the Number of 240,000. In his Retreat he iz faid 
to have founded firſt the City of Jeruſalem (5) ; and 
afterwards that of Tyre, where he was called Mez/car- 
thus (8). From Egypt he brought the Computation 
of 365 Days to the Year, and lettied it in bis own 
Kingdom, where it continued many Ages. In bis 
Voyages he viſited Africa, where he conquered An- 
teeus, laly, France, Spain, as tur as Cadiz, where 
he flew Geryon; and proceeded thence even to the 
Britiſh Iſlands, ſettling Colonie and railing Prlars 
wherever he came, as the ſtancing, Vionunents, ot 
himſelf, and of the Patriarchal Religion which he 
planted: For Pillars placed on Hminencigs in circutar 
Order, were the Lemples of moſe ently Pines, and 
as yet we find no Fontſteps of Ilolatry, cir in Fe 
gypt or Fhenicia. To his Arrival in theſe Iilands 
(and not in Liguria) muſt be applied whetever is te- 
lated of his Encounter with Ain and Perpinn, and 
of his being aſſiſted, when his Weapons were fen. 
by a Shower of Stones from Heaven. Alien is the 
Name given afterwards to this Country ; gad by the 
miraculous Shower of Stores no moie is intended. 
than that the Inhabitants were at lait reconciled to 
him on account of the divice Religion which he 
taught, and the great Number of thete oven Lemples 
of Stones ereted by him. He is ſnid to hive been at- 
tended by Apber, the Grandion of Abrahum, whote 
Daughter he married, and by whom he had a Son 
named Dedorus (c) To him the Phenricians were in- 
debted tor the gainſul Trade of Tin, which gave 


anette apud Foſeptum, 1. 1. contra Apron, 

(8) Or King of the City, trom Melek, King, and Cartha, 
City. 
(9) Foſephur, from Poly Hiſter and Cl-»2derne, Idem in Antiq. . 

1. MHindler's Lexicon. See Stukely's Aeceunt of Abury and Stone- 

benge; and Cooke's Encuiry into the Patrlarchal Religion 
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Name to theſe Iſlands (to). He found out alſo the 
Purple Dye, and ſechis to have been the firſt who ap- 
pied the Loadſtone to the Purpoſes of Navigation, 
thence called Lapis Heraclius. He is ſuppoſed to have 
been dtovened at laſt ; and became atterwards one of 
the firit Objects of Idolatry amongſt his Countrymen. 
he golcumnities were performed to him in the Night, 
as t one, Who after all his great Fatigues and Labours, 
Had at length gained a I ime and Place of Reſt. Ma- 
nethe calls him Arctes. 

Fereules is uſually depicted in a ſtanding Attitude, 
having the Skin of the Vemaun Lion thrown over his 
Shouldets, and leaning on bis Club, which is his in- 
ſeparable Attribute. The Judgment of this Hero, 
or his Preference of F7riue to Vice, who both ſollicit 
him to cubrace their Party, makes one of the fineſt 
Pictures of Antiquity. The Choice he made does no 
Diſhonour to his Memory. 

Cay not be ans to add the Explanation of the 
i abic oi the Heſperiies, as given by a late ingenious 
Author (1), and which ſufficiently ſhews how the 
mot itaportant and ulicful Truths, repreſented under 
the plaineſt Symbols, became diſguiſed or dishgured 
by Error and Fiction. The Pha nid ian, were the firſt 
Navigators in the World, and their Irade to Heſperia 
aud Spain, was one of the nobleft Branches of their 
Commerce. From; hence they brought back exquiſite 
Wines, rica Ore of Gold and Silver, and that fine 
Wool to which they gave fo precious a Purple Dye. 
From the Coaſt of Mauritania they drew the beſt 
Corn, and by the Way of the Red Sea, they exchanged 
Iron Ware and Tools of ſmall Value for Ivory, Ebony, 
and Gold Duſt. But as the Voyage was long, the 
Adventurers were obliged to affociate and get their 
Cargoes ready in Winter, ſo as to ſet out early in 
Spring. The publick Sign, expoſed on theſe Occaſi- 
ons, was a Tree with golden Fruit, to denote the 
Riches ariſing from this Commerce. The Dragon 


(10) Britannia is from Barat-anac, the Land of Tin. 
(1) La Pluche's Hiſtory of the Heavens, Vol. II. 150. 


which 
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which guarded the Tree, ſignified the Danger and 
Difficulty of the Voyage. The Capricorn, or ſome- 
times one Horn placed at the Root, expreſſed the 
Month or Seaſon ; and the three Months of Winter, 
during which they prepared for the Expedition, were 
repreſented by three Nymphs, who were ſuppoſed to 
be Proprietors of the Tree, and had the Name of 
Heſperides (2) ; which fully ſhewed the Meaning of 
this emblematical Group, from whence the Greeks 
miſtaking its Deſign and Uſe, compoſed the Romance 
of the Heſperian Gardens, 


CHAP. XLIV. Of Herz and GanyMEDE. 


EB E, the Goddeſs of Tourh, was, according 
to Homer, the Daughter of Jupiter and Juns. 
But the Generality of Writers relate her Birth thus : 
Juno being invited to an Entertainment by Apollo, eat 
very eagerly ſome wild Lettuces, upon which ſhe con- 
ceived, and inſtantly brought forth this Goddeis. 
Jove was ſo pleaſed with her Beauty, that he made 
her his Cup-bearer, in the Diſcharge of which Office, 
ſhe always appeared crowned with Flowers. Un- 
luckily, at a Feſtival of the Gods in Ethiopia, Hebe 
being in waiting, flipped her Foot, and got fo indecent 
a fall, thar Fupiter was obliged to remove her from 
her uſual Attendance. To repair this Diſgrace, az 
well as the Loſs of her Poſt, Jupiter, upon Hercules 
being advanced to the Skies, married -him to Hehe. 
and their Nuptials were celebrated with all the Pomp 
becoming a celeſtial Wedding, By this Union ſhe had 
a Son named Anicetus, and a Daughter called A- 
lexiare. 
Hebe was held in high Veneration amongſt the Sicy- 
onians, who erected a Temple to her by the Name of 
Dia. She had another at Corinth, which was a 


(2) Fram Eſper, the good Share or beſt Lot. See 2 Samuel, 


vi. 19. 
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Sanctuary for Fugitives; and the Athenians conſe- 
crated an Altar in common to her and Hercules. 

&Ganymede, who ſucceeded to her Office, was the 
Son of Tros, King of Phrygia or Troy, and a Prince 
of ſuch Wiſdom and perſonal Beauty, that Jupiter, 
by the Advice of the Gods, refolved to remove him 
from Earth to the Sſkies. The Eagle difpatched on 
this Commiſſion, found him juſt leaving his Flock of 
Sheep, to hunt on Mount 2 and ſeizing him in his 
Talons, brought him unhurt to the Heavens, where 
ke entered on his new Office of filling Nectar to Fu- 
piter, though others ſay he was turned into that Con- 
ſtellation, or Sign of the Zodiac, which goes by the 
Name of Aquarius (3). 

The Mythologiſts make Hebe ſignify that mild Tem- 
8 of the Air, which awakens to Life the Trees, 

lants and Flowers, and cloaths the Earth in vegeta- 
ble Beauty; for which cauſe ſhe is called the Goddeſs 
of perpetual Youths, But when the lips or falls, that 
is, when the Flowers fade, and the autumnal Leaves 
drop, Ganymede, or the Winter, takes her Place. 


PE 


CHAP. XLV. Of CasTor and PoLLux. 


E have already, under the Article of Jupiter, 
mentioned his Amours with Leda the Wife of 
Tyndarus, King of Sparta, in the Form of a Swan, on 
which Account he placed that Figure amongſt the 
Conſtellations. Leda brought forth two Eggs, each 
containing Twins. From that impregnated by Jupiter 
proceeded Po/lux and Helena, bot immortal; from 
the other Caſtor and Clytemne/tra, who being begot 
by Tyndaruz, were both mortal. They went, how- 
ever, all by the common Name of Tyndaride, and 
were born and educated in Paphnus, an Iſland belong- 
ing to Lac de mon, though the Me ſſinians diſputed this 
Honour with the Spartans. The two Brothers, how- 


(1) The Winter being attended with frequent Rains, it is not 
improbable that Ganymede ſhould be the Sign Aa iu. 


ever 
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ever differing in their Nature and Temper (4), had en 
tered into an inviolable Friendſhip, which laſted fot 
Life. Jode ſoon after ſent Mercury to remove them 
to Pellene, for their further Improvement. As Jaſon 
was then preparing for his Expedition to Colchis in 
ſearch of the Golden Fleece, and the nobleſt Youth 
of Greece crowded to become Adventurers with him, 
our two Brothers offered their Services, and behaved, 
during the Voyage, with a Courage worthy of their 
Birth. Being obliged to water on the Coaſt of Ba- 
brycia, Amycus, Son to Neptune, King of that Coun- 
try, Challenged all the Argonauts to box with him ; 
Pollux accepted the Bravado, and killed him. After their 
Return from Colchis, the two Brothers were very ac- 
tive in clearing the Seas of Greece from Pirates. The- 
ſeus in the mean Time had flolen their Siſter Helena, 
to recover whom, they took Arhens by Storm, but 
ſpared all the Inhabitants, except £thra Mother to 
Theſeus, whom they carried away Captive. For this 
Clemency they obtained the Title of Dro/curi (5); 
yet Love ſoon plunged them in the ſame Error they 
had ſought to puniſh in the Perſon of The/eus. Leu- 
cippus and Arſi noe had two beautiful Daughters, called 
Phebe and Talayra. Theſe Virgins were contracted 
to Lynceus and Ida, the Sons of Apharenus. The two 
Brothers, without Regard to theſe Engagements, car- 
ried them off by Force. Their Lovers flew to their Re- 
lief, and met their Raviſhers with their Prize near Mount 
Taygetus. A (mart Conflict enſued, in which Ca/tor 
was killed by Lynceus, who in Return fell by the 
Hands of Polluv. This immortal Brother had been 
wounded by Ida, if Jupiter had not ſtruck him with 
his Thunder. Pollux, however, was fo touched with 
his Loſs, that he earneſtly begged of this Deity to 
make Caftor immortal; but that Requeſt being impoſit- 
ble to grant, he obtained Leave to thare his own Im- 


(4) This Particular we learn from FLrace ; 
Caſtor zaudet Equis 02 prognetus ecdem 
Pagnis : Niet capitum vivunt fetidem Studiorum 


g. Horat. 
(5) The Sons of Jupter, 


mortality 
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mortality with his Brother ; ſo that they are ſaid to 
live and die alternately every Day (6). They were 
buried in the Country of Lacedæ mon, and forty Years 
after their Deceaſe tranſlated to the Skies, where they 
form a Conſtellation called Gemini (one of the Signs 
of the Zodiac) one of which Stars riſes as the other 
ſets. A Dance of the martial Kind was invented to 
their Honour, called the Pyrhic or Caſtotean Dance. 
Caſter and Pullux were eſteemed as Deities propi- 
tious to Navigation ; the Reaſon was this: When the 
Argonauts weighed from Sigeum (7), they were over- 
taken with a 'l empeſt, during which, Orpheus offered 
Vows for the Safety of the Ship; immediately two 
lambent Flames were diſcovered over the Heads of 
Caſtor and Pollux, which Appearance was ſucceeded 
with fo great a Calm, as gave the Crew a Notion of 
their Divinity. In ſucceeding Times theſe Fires often 
ſeen by the Mariners were always taken as a good or 
favourable Owen. When one was ſeen alone it was 
reckoned to forcbode ſome Exil, and was called Hele- 
na (8). 
The Cephalenſes (or the Inhabitants of Cephalonia) 
_ theſe two Deities amongſt the Dii Magni. The 
ictims offered them were white Lambs. The Ro- 
mans paid them particular Honours for their Aſſiſt- 
ance in an Engagement with the Latins, in which 
they appeared on their Side, mounted on white Horſes, 
and turned the Scale of Victory in their Favour. For 
this a Temple was erected to them in the Forum. 
Amongſt the Romans, Æcaſtor was an Oath peculiar 
to the Women, but Ædepel was uſed indiſcriminately 
by both Sexes. | 
Caſtor and Pollux were repreſented as two beautiful 
Youths, completely armed, and riding on white Horſes, 
with Stars over their Helmets 'I hete Deities were 
unknown to the Egyptians or Phænicians. 


(6) Virgil a ludes to this; 
S. Fratrem Pollux alterna Morte redemit 
Itgue reditque viam. Vine, Eaeid VI. 
(7) This Cape lies near Trey. 
(5) The ficſt Helena carried off by Theſeus. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVI. OfPexsevs and BeLLERkoPRON, 


ERSEUS was the Son of Jupiter and Danae, 
whoſe Amour has been already mentioned, and 
is inimitably deſcribed by Horace (9). Acriſius her 
Father, on hearing of his Daughter's Diſgrace, cauſed 
her and the Infant to be ſhut up in a Cheſt and caſt 
into the Sea, which threw them on the Iſle of Seriphus, 
governed by King Polydefes, whole Brother Didys be- 
ing a Fiſhing took them up, and uſed them kindly. 
When Perſeus, for ſo he was called, was grown u 
Polydectes, who was enamoured of his Mother, findin 
he would be an Obſtacle to their Courtſhip. par es, 
to ſend him on an Exploit, he judged would be fatal 
to him, this was to bring him the Head of Meduſa, 
one of the Gorgons. 'I his Inchantreſs lived near the 
Tritonian Lake, and turned all who beheld her into 
Stone. Perſeus in this Expedition was favoured by 
the Gods; Mercury equipped him with a Scimiter and 
the Wings from his Heels; Pallas lent him a Shield, 
which reflected Objects like a Mirror; and Pluto 
granted him his Helmet, which = him the Privi- 
lege of being inviſible. In this Manner he flew to 
Tarteſſus in Spain, where direQted by his Mirror, he 
cut off Meduſa's Head, and putting it in a Bag lent 
him by the Nymphs, brought it to Pallas. From the 
Blood aroſe the winged Horſe Pegaſus, and all Sorts 
of Serpents. After this the Hero paiſed into Mauri- 
tania, where his Interview with Atlas has been al- 
ready ſpoken of under its proper Article (10). 
In his Return to Greece (others ſay, at his firſt ſet- 
ting out) he viſited Erh:opia, and mounted on Pegaſus, 
delivered Andromeda Daughter of Cepheus, King of 
that Country, who was expoſed to a Sea Monſter. 
After his Death, this Priacets and her Mother Caſſiope, 
or Caſſeapeia, were placed amongſt the celeftial Con ſtel- 


lations. 


9) Herat. Lib. III. Ode XVI. 
(:0) See the Article of Atlas, 


Perſeus 
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Perſeus was not only famous for Arms, but Litera- 
ture, if it be true that he founded an Academy on 
Mount Helicon. Yet he had the Misfortune inadver- 
tently to commit the Crime of Paricide, for being re- 
conciled to his Grandfather Acriſius, and playing with 
him at the Diſcus or Quoits, a Game he had invented, 
his Quoit bruiſed the old King in the Foot, which 
turned to a Mortification, and carried him off. Per- 
ſeus interred him with great Solenity, at the Gates 
of Arges. Perſeus bimfelf was buried in the Way be- 
tween Argos and Mycenæ, had divine Honours decreed 
him, and was placed amongſt the Stars. 

Bellerophon the Son of Glaucus, King of Ephyra, 
and Grandſon of Sifiphus, was born at Corinth. Hap- 
pening accidentally to kill his Brother, he fled ro 
Pretus, King of Argos, who gave him a hoſpitable 
Reception; but Sthenobera his Queen, falling ena- 
moured with the beautiful Stranger, whom ao latrex- 
ties could prevail on to injure his Bene factor, accuſed 
him to her Huſband, who unwilling to take violent 
Meaſures, ſent him into Iycia, with Letters to Jobates, 
his Father-in-Law (1), defiring him to puniſh the 
Crime. This Prince, at the Receipt of the Order, 
was celebrating a Feſtival of nine Days, which pre- 
vented Belleraphon's Fate. In the mean Lime he ſent 
him to ſubdue the So/ymi and Amazons, which he per- 
formed with Succeſs. Tobates next employed him to 
deſtroy the Chimera (2), a very uncommon Monſter. 
Minerva, or as others ſay Neptune, compaſſionating 
his Innocence expoſed to ſuch repeated Dangers, fur- 
niſhed him with the Horſe Pegaſus, by whole Help he 
came off victorious Jobates, on his Return, convinced 
of his Truth and Integrity, and charmed with his Vir- 
tues, gave him his Daughter Fhilonoe, and aſſociated 
him in his Throne. Srhenobæaà hearing how her Ma- 
lice was difappointed, put an End to her Liſe. But 
like other Princes, Bellerop bon grew fooliſh with too 


(1) King in his Hiſtory makes Fobates his Son- in-Law. 
(2) The Chimera was a Monſter with the Fore-part like 2 
Lion, the Middle like a Goat, and the Tail like a Serpent. 


much 
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much Proſperity, and 2 Aſſiſtance of Pegaſus, re- 


ſolved to aſcend the Skies; Jupiter, to check his 
Pre ſumption, ſtruck him blind in the Flight, and he 
tell back to the Earth, where he wandered till his 
Death in Miſery and Contempt. Pegaſus, however, 
made a Shift to get into Heaven, where Jupiter placed 
him amongſt the Conſtellations. 

Let us once more try to give ſome Explanation of 
theſe two Fables. The SubjeQts of Cyrus, who before 
this Thne had been known by the Name of Cuthe@ans 
and Elamites, thenceforward began to be diftinguiſhed 
by that of the Perſſans (3) or Horſemen. Fot it was 
he who firſt inured them to Equeſtrian Exerciſes ; and 
even made it ſcandalous for one of them to be ſeen on 
foot. Perſes, or Perſeus, then is a Horſeman, one 
who had learned the Art of Horſemanſhip from the 
Phaenicians, who attended Cadmus into Greece. The 
Wings at his Heels, with which he is ſaid to have 
been ſupplied by Mercury, were the Spurs he wore ; 
by the Aſſiſtance of which he made ſuch Speed. The 
Pegaſus was no more than a reined Steed (4). His 
Rider, Bellerophon, is the Captain of the Archers or 
Lancemen (5). The Chimera, having the Form of 
a Lion before, or of a Dragon behind, and a Goat 
between, is but the innocent Repreſentative of three 
Captains of the So/ymti (a Colony of the Phenicians in 
Piſidia), whoſe Names in the Language of that Peo- 
ple, happened to ſignify theſe three Creatures (6). 
And the very Place in the Country of the Argives, 
where Bellerophon mounted his Horſe and ſet forward, 
the Greeks called Nentbippe (7). From ſuch triflin 
Grounds the induftrious Greeks, according to their 
Cuſtom, wove this wondrous Tale! 


(3) Prin, Horſemen. 

(4) From Pega, a Bridle, and Szs, a Horſe. 

(5) From Baal, a Lord or Captain, and Harovin, Archers or 
Lancemen. 


_ (6) Ary, a Lion; Tſoban, a Dragon; aud Ae! cr dra, a 


id. 


(7) From zevriw to ſtimulate or ſpur, aud (wr; an Horſe. Sce 
B:chart's Hiereanicen, I. . e. 6. p. 99. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLVII Of Jasox and the Gotpen 
FLEECE. 


HIS ancient Greek Hero was the Son of Æſon, 

King of Theſſaly and Alcimede ; and by the Fa- 
ther's Side allied to Solus. Pelias his Uncle, who 
was left his Guardian, ſought to deſtroy him ; but he 
was conveyed by his Father's Friends to a Cave, 
where Chiron inflruQted him in Phyſick ; whence he 
took the Name of J (8). Arriving at Years of 
Maturity, he returned to his Uncle, who, probably 
with no favourable Intention to him, firſt inſpired him 
with the Notion of the Colchian Expedition, and 
agreeably flattered his Ambition with the View of fo 
tempting a Prize as the Golden Fleece. 

Athamas, King of Thebes, by his firſt Wife had Helle 
and Phrixus. Ius his ſecond, fell in Love with Phrixus 
her Son-in-Law, but being rejeQed in her Advances, 
ſhe took the Opportunity of a great Famine to indulge 
her Revenge, by perſuading her Huſband, that the 
Gods could not be appeaſed till he ſacrificed his Son 
and Daughter. But as they ſtood at the Altar, Nephele 
their Mother (9), inviſibly carried them off, giving 
them a Golden Ram ſhe had got from Mercury, to 
bear them through the Air. However, in paſling the 
Streights, between Aa and Europe, Helle fell into 
the Sea, which from thence was called the Helleſpont. 
Phryxus continued his Courſe to Colchis, where Sta, 
King of the Country, entertained him hoſpitably ; 
after which he offered up his Ram to Jupiter (10), 
and conſecrated the Skin or Hide in the Grove of Mars. 
It was called the Golden Fleece from its Colour (1), 
and guarded by Bulls breathing Fire, and a watchful 
Dragon that never ſlept, as a Pledge of the utmoſt 
Importance. | 


(8) Or Healer, his former Name being Diomede. 

(9) Nephele, in Greek ſignifies a Cloud. 

(10) Who placed it amongſt the Conttellations. 

(1) Some make the Fleece of à purple Colour, others white, 


Taſon 


DEN 


ur (1). 
tchtul 
atmoſt 
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Juſon being determined on the Voyage, bnilt a 
Vellel at Colchos in Theſſaly, for the Lxpedition (2). 
The Fame of his Deſign toon drew the braveſt and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed Youth of Greece to become Adven- 
turers with him, though Authors are not agreed as to 
the Names or Number of the Argonauts, tor io they 
were called (3). The firit Place which Jaſon touched 
at was the lfle of Lemnes, where he continued ſome 
Time with Hipfpile the Queen, who bore him Twins. 
He next viſited Phineus King of Paphiagenia, from 
whom, as he had the Gift of Prophecy, he received 
ſome Informations of Service to hin! in his Enterprize. 


1 After this, ſaſely paſſing the Qanean Rocks (4), he 


entered the Euxine, and landing on the Banks of the 


1 Phaſes, repared to the Court of King Eta, and de- 


wanded the Golden Fleece, 
Requeſt provided he could overcome the 


The r his 
\thculries, 


which lay in his Way (3), and which appeared not 


ealily ſurmountable. Faſon was more obliged to 
Love than Valour for his Conqueſt. Medea Daugh- 
ter to ta, by her Enchantments laid the Dragon 
aſleep, taught him to ſubdue the Bulls, and ſo by 


7 Night he carried off the Prize, taking with him the 


Princes, to whoſe Aid he was chiefly indebted for his 
Succeſs (6). 

Eta enraged at the Trick put upon him, purſued 
the Fugitives; and it is faid, that to elude his Fury, 
Medea tore in Pieces her young Brother Abſyrtes, and 
ſcattered the Limbs in his Way, to ſtop his Pro- 


(2) Arges a famous Shipwright was the Builder, whence ſhe 
ras called Arge. 
(3) Some make the Number Forty-nine, others more. 


The 


Principal were Anceus, Iden, Orfheus, Augias, Calais, Zethus, 
alter, Pellux ;, Tighys was their Pilot, and Lynceus remarkable 


or his quick Sight, their Look-:cut in Cale of Danger. It is faid 
lercules was with them. 

(4) Cyanean Rocks, called the Symplegades ; were fo called 
de cauſe they floated and often cruſhed Ships together. The Ar- 
r:nauts eſcaped this Danger by ſending out a Pigeon, and lying 
y till they ſaw her fly through. 

(5) Such as killing the brazen-footed Bulls and the Dragon. 


(0) Ovid, Lib. VII. 159. 
greſs. 
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grels (7 ) After this, Ja/on returned ſafely to Creece, 
and foon heard that Pe/ias kad deſtroyed all his Fri nds, 
and made himielt Maiter of the Kingdo!: m. To re- 
venge this Action. Meden failed Home before him, and 
inttodueing herlcil to the Daughters of Pe/tas, under 
the Character of a Prieflefs of Diana, ſhewed them 
ſeveral lurprizing Inſtances of her magical Power. 
She propoted making their Father young again, and 
to convince them ot the pollitbility of it the cut an old 
Ram in Pieces, and ſcething it in a Cauldron, pro- 
duced a young Lamb. The Daughters ſerving Pelius 
in the ſane Varner killed him 8) and fled the Coun- 
try. fafon having Notice of this, arrived in Theſſaly, 
and took Polſeflion of the Kingdom ; but afterwards 
he genercufly reſtored it to Aca/f:; 5 50 on of Pelias, who 
had accompanied him in the C Expedition, and 
with Medea went and fettled at Cor Inh. 
5 


tlere 75 9 2 finding him telt cenſuree 


for cohabiting 
with a Stceteſe, 


and a Stranger, quitted her and 
married Creuſa Daughter to Crean, Kine af the Coun- 
try. Medea ſee min ogſy approved the Mia teh, but medi- 
tated a ſevere Revenge She firſt priva ately killed the 
two Children the had by him, and then ſex: the B. ide a 


ws So 


Preſent we Robe and Gold Crown tinged in Naptha, 
which ſet Fire to her and the whole Palace. The 
——— then aſcending her Car (9) drawn by 
Dragons, eſcape! through "the Air to Athens, where 
ſhe married King Meeus, by whom ſhe had a Son 
named Meduys, But attempting to poiſon Theſeus his 
eldeſt Son, and the Deſign being revealed, the with 


her Son Medis fed to A/ia, where he left his Name 
to Media (10). 


7} Others ſay that Ata. to obſtruct their Return, ſtationed a 
Fleet at the Mouth of the Fuxine Seas, and ſo obliged Jaſon to 
come Home by the Weſt of Europe, 

($) Some Authors relate the Story differently, and ſay that this 
Experiment was tied by Medea on ſen, Jaſen's Father. See 
Ovid in the Place cited. 

(g) Given her by Pfæbus, or the Sun. 

(10) A Regicn of Perjia, 


Jaſon 
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Jaſon had ſeveral Temples erected to him, parti- 
cularly one at Athens, by Parnenis, of poliſhed Mar- 
ble. The Place where he was chiefly worſhipped was 
at Abdera in Thrace. 

If we ſeek for the real Truth of the Argonautic 
Expedition, we ſhall find it to be this: The Value of 
the Royal Trealury at Colchis had been greatly extol- 
led; and the Pillage of it was the Thing aimed at by 
the Argonautic Expedition. The Word Gaza, in the 
Colchian Language (the fame, according to Hero lotus, 
with the Egyptian), ſignifies a Fleece as well as a Trea- 
ſure. This give Occaſion of the Circumitance of the 
Gol-fen Fleece. The Word Sor is alſo a Wall and a 
Bull; Nacaſh, Braſs and a Serpent. So this Treaſure 
being ſecured by a double Wall and Brazen Doors, 
they formed hence the romantic Story of its being a 
Golden Fleece guarded by two Bulls and a Dragon (1). 
The Mariner's Compats is ſuppoſed (2) to have made 
Part of this Treafure (and if fo, this was of itfelf a 
Curioſity of infinite Value); whence the Ships of 
Pbrixus and Faſon, which carried it, are ſaid to have 
been oracular and to have given Reſponſes. 


_— 


— 


CHAP. XLVIII. Of Tuesevs and AcniLLEs. 


V I I ii thefe two great Men, we ſhall cloſe the 

Liſts of the Demi-Gods or Heroes. 

Theſeus was Son to Agens, King of Athens and - 
thra. In his Youth he had an early Paſſion for Glory, 
and propoſed Hercules tor his Model. Sciron, a no- 
torious Robber, who infeſted the Roads between Me- 
gara and Corinth, was by him thrown down a Preci- 
pice, as he was accuſtomed to treat ſuch as fell into 
his Hands Procruftes, a famous Tyrant of Attica, 


he faſtened to a bended Pine, which being looſed tore 
him aſunder (3). 


(1) Bocktart in Phaleg. |. 4. c. 31. p. 189. 

(2) Stukeley's Stonehenge. 

(3) He was a Tyrant of Attica, who ſeized all Strangers, and 
meaſured them by his Bed ; if they were too long for it, he cut 
them ſhorter ; if too ſhort, he ſtretched them till they died. 


His 
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His firſt diſtinguiſhing Adventure, was the Deſtrue- 
tion of the Cretan Minotaur. NMinos, King of that 
Iland, had made War on Agens, becauſe the Athe- 
nians had baſely killed his Son, for carrying away the 
Prize from them. Being vitorious, he impoled this 
ſevere Condition on the vanquiſhed, that they ſhould 
annually tend teven of the nobleſt Youths, choſen by 
Lot, into Crete, to be devoured by the Minstaur (4) 
The fourth Year of this Tribute, the Choice fell on 
Thefeus, Son to Agens, or as others ſay, he intreated to 
be tent himſelf. However this be, on the Arrival of 
Theſeus at the Court of Minos, Ariadne his Daughter 
fell deeply in Love with him, and gave him a Clue, 
by which he got out of the Labyrinth. This done he 
failed with his fair Deliverer for the Ifle of Nax, 
where he ungratefully left her (5), and where Bacchas 
found her and took her for his iitrets. 

The Return of Th eus, through his own Neglect, 
became fatal to his Father. The good King at his 
Departure had charged him, as he ſailed out with black 
Sails, to return with the ſame in caſe he miſcarried, 
otherwile to change then to White. Impatiently he 
every Day went to the Top of à Rock that overlooked 
the Ocean, to ſee what Ships appeared in View. At 
laſt his San's Veſſel is diſcovered, but with the fable 
Omens he dreaded ; fo that through Deſpair he threw 
himſelf into the Sea, which ſtill retains his Name (6). 
The Athenians decreed AÆgeus divine Honours, and 
ſacrihced to him as a Marine Deity, the adopted Son 
of Neptune. 

Theſeus performed after this ſeveral conſiderable 
Actions; he killed the Minotaur ; he overcame the 
Centaurs ; he ſubdued the Thehans, and defeated the 


(4) Pafiphae, Wife to Mines King of Crete, and Daughter of 
the Suna, iaſtigated by Venus, conceived a brutal Paſſion tor a 
Pull. To gratify her, Dedalus contrived an artificial Cow, ia 
which placing her, ſhe had her Deſire. The Pruit of this Beſtial 
Amour was the Min:taur, who was kept in a Labyrinth made 
by the ſam: Daedalus, and fed with human Fleſh, 

(5) For this Story ſee the Article ot Bacchus, 

(% The Zzean Sea. 


Amazons. 
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Amazons. He allifted his Friend Piri:hous, in his En- 
terprize to the infernal World, to carry off Proſer- 
pine ; but in this Expedition he failed, being impri- 
ſoned ard tettered by Vie, till releaſed by Hercules. 
No doubt was the Story of Theſers diveſted of the 
Marvellous, it would make a confiterable Figure (7). 

The ſeus had ſeveral Wives; his firſt was Helena 
Daughter of Tyndarus, whom ke carried off; the ſe- 
cond Hippolita, Queen of the /mazon*, given him by 
Hercules; the latt was P3ezdra, Siſter to Ariudne, 
whoſe Lewdneſs ſufficiently puniſhed him for his Infi- 
delity to her Siſter. This Princeſs felt an inceſtuous 
Flame for her Son-in- Law FHippelitus (8), a Youth of 
uncommon Vi tue and Chaſtity. On his repulſing her 
Solicitatiors, her Love turned to Hatred, and the ac- 
cuſed him to his Father for an Attempt to ravith her, 
Theſ:us now grown old and uxorious, too eaſily gave 
Ear to the Acculation. The Prince informed of his 
Danger fled in his Chariot; but his Horſes being 
frighted by the Phecæ, or Sea-Calves, threw him out 
of his Seat, and his Feet being en angled, he was drag- 
ved through the Woods and torn in Pieces (9). Phe- 
dra, toruwented with Remorie, laid violent Hands on 
hetfelf; and ſoon after, Theſeus being exiled from 
Athens, ended an i!lultrious Lite in Obſcutity. 

To explain the Story of the Alinaraxy : It is ſaid, 
that Paſiphee tell in Love with a young Nobleman of 
the Court, named Taurus : That Dedulus lent his 
Houle for the better carrying on of their Intrigue, 
dating a long Illneſs of Wines; and that the Queen 
in due Tue was delivered of two Children, one of 
which relembled Mines, the other Taurus; whence 
the Minotaur : And the 4thentans have aggravated 
the Story, from their extreme Prejudice to Minos. 


(5) He firt walled Mthers, and intticuted Laws; together 
with that Democratic Form of Geve:nment which laſted till the 
Time o. Pifiſt-atus. 

(8) Son of Higfpolita, Queen of the Amazenrs. 

(9) Some fay Z#/culaprus reſtured bim to Life, and that he 
came into [taly, where he changed his Name to #7r6:ms, 1, e. 
er a Man, 


But 


| 
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But what became of the Athenian Youth, the Tax 
of whom was three Times paid? The Cretan King 
had inſtituted Funeral Games in Honour of Androgees, 
wherein thoſe unhappy Slaves were aſſigned as the 
Prize of the Conqueror. The firſt who bore away all 
the Prizes was Taurus, of an infolent and tyrannical 
Diſpoſition, and particularly ſevere to the Athenians 
delivered up to him ; which contributed not a little 
to the Fable. U heſe Wretches grew old in Servitude, 
and were obliged to earn their living in the moſt paiu- 
ful Drudgery under Taurus, the Subject of Minos; 
and may therefore with ſome Propriety be ſaid to be 
devoured by him. But it is certain they neither fought 
at thoſe Games, nor were deſtroyed by the Cruelty of 
a Monſter which never exitted (10). 

Of the ſame Stamp is the Tale of the Centaurs. 
The Theſſalians pretty early diſtinguiſned themſelves 
from the relt of Greece, who fought only on Foot or 
in Chariots, by their Application to Hotſemanſhip. 
To acquire the more Agility in this Exercife, they 
were wont to fight with Bulls, which they pierced 
with Darts or Javelins ; whence they obtained the 
Name of Centaurs (1) and Fiippocentaurs (2). As 
theſe Horſemen became formidable by their Depre- 
dations, the Equivocation, which appeared in the 
Name, wade them to be accounted Montters, com- 
pounded of two Natures. The Poets catched at this 
Idea, which gave the Story the Air of the Marvel- 
lous : And they who made Oranges to paſs for Cen 
Apples, Sbepherdeſſes for Nympbs, Shepherds in Dit- 
guiſe for Setyrs, and Ships with Sails for winged ra- 
gons, would make no Dithculty in calling Hor!temen 
Centaurs (3). 

Achilles was the Olfspring of a Goddeſs, Theti: 
bore him to Peleus (4), and was to fond him, that the 
took herſelf the Charge of his Education. By Day 


(10) Abbe Banrer's Mythology, Vol. 3. p. coo. | 
(1) From ur to prick or lance, and Tauzos, a Bull, 
(2) From lx an Horſe. 
(3) See the Abbe Baier s Mythology, Vol. 3. p. 536. 
(4) King of Theſſaly, 
ſhe 
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ſhe fed him with Ambroſia, and by Night ſhe covered 
him with celeſtial Fire to render him immortal (5). 
She alſo dipped him in the Waters cf Styx, by which 
his whole Body became invulnerable, except that Part 
of his Heel by which ſhe held him. She afterwards 
intruſted him to the Care of the Centaur Chiron (the 
Matter of ſo many Heroes) who fed him with Honey 
and the Marrow of Lions and wild Boars, to give him 
that Strength and Force neceſſaty for martial Toil. 
When the Greezs undertuok the Siege of Tray, 
Chalcas the Prielt of Apollo, foretold the City could 
never be taken, unleſs 4c>5illes was preſent. Thetts 
his Mother, who knew what would be his Fate if he 
went there, had concealed him in Female Dilguife in 
the Palice of Lycomedes, King of the Ifle of Syros“. 
Ulyſſes, who had engaged to bring him to the Gree# 
Camp, having dilcovered the Place of his Retreat 
uſed the following Artiice : Under the Appearance 
of a Merchant, he is introduced to the Daughters of 
Ly come es, and while they were ſtudioufly intent on 
Viewing his Toys, Jt: ittes employed hivtielt 


in ex- 
amining an UHeline t and {ome other 


Armour, which the 
cunning Politician had purpolely thrown in his Way. 
thus was Achr/les prevaiied on to go to Trey, alter 
Thetits had turnithed bim with a Suit of 1mpenetrable 
Armour made by Vulcan 6). His Actions 


betore 
7 5, 48 wel! Qt ; ht E 3 aaracter, are 10 hae!” delcribed 
by Ar. that it v-ould be doing them lujuſtice to 


repeat them here. It is ſuffici:ar to fay he could not 


eſcape his Fate, being treacherouſly killed by Paris 
(=), who with an Arrow woun:ed him in the only 


Part that was vulnerable. 1 he Cre. atter the Cap- 


(5 See the Story of Triptclemus, under the Article ef Ceres, 
Up. i Peleus dilcove. ig this, 7 "hetis painted from him. 


(6) The Detcripiion of his Shield in Homer i: one of that 
Puet's Maſter-Picces 

(7) The Cat: was ; els 1 « Ach; les enamoured with Pu cena, 
detired ber of Priam, who conſented to the Match. The Nuptials 
were to be ſolemaized in the Tempie of Apella, where Paris had 


priv.tely concealed himtelf, and took the Opportuait y to kill 
Achilles. 


cure 
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ture of Troy, endeavoured to appeaſe his Manes, by 
ſacrificing Polyxena. The Oracle at Dodana decreed 
him divine Honours, and ordered annual Victims to 
be offered at his Tomb. In pnrſuance of this the 
Thefſalians brought thither yearly two Bulls, one 
Black, the other White, crowned with Wreaths of 
Flowers, and Water from the River Specchius. 


— 


CHAP. XLIX. Of Capwvs, Eurxora, Au- 


PHLION, and Aulox. 


GENOR, King of Phenicia, by the Nymph 
Melia, had a Daughter called Europa, one of 
the moſt beautiful Prince ſſes of her Age. She could 
hardly then be ſur poſed to eſcape the Notice of Ju- 
piter, whu'e Gallantries extended to all Parts of the 
World. Lo ſeduce her, he aſſumed the Form of a 
white Bull, and avpeared in the Meadows where the 
was walking with her Attendants. Pleaſed with the 
Beauty and Gentleneſs of the Animal, ſhe ventured 
on his Back, and immediately the God triumphant, 
bore her off to Crete (8), where laying aſide his Diſ- 
guiſe, he made the Rull a Conſtellation in the Zodiac, 
and to honour his new Miſtreſs gave her Name to the 
fourth Part of the World. 

In the mean Time A-enr, diſconſolate for his 
Daughter's Loſs, ſent his Sons Cadmus and Thaſ.; 
with different Flzets in Search of her (9). Thaſus 
ſettled in an Iſland of the Agean Sca, to which he 
gave his Name (10). Cadmus enquiring of the Del- 
phic Oracle for a Settlement, was anſwered, That he 
ſhould follow the Direction of a Cow, and build a 
City where ſhe laid down. Arriving amongtt the 
Phocenſes, here one of Pelugon's Cows met him, and 
conducted him through Bea, to the Place where 


(8) Ov:d, Lib. II. 835. 
(9) With an Injunction nat to return without her under Pain 


of Barihment. 
(10) I: was before called Plate. 


Thebes 


„ 
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Thebes was afterwards built. As he was about to 
ſacrifice his Guide to Pallas, he ſent two of his Com- 
any to the Fountain Dirce for Water, who were 
killed by a Dragon. Cadmus ſoon revenged their 
Death by ſlaying the Monſter ; but ſowing his Teeth, 
according to Palla;'s Advice, there ſprung up a Num- 
ber of Men armed, who affaulted him to revenge 
their Father's Death. It ſeems the Goddeſs of Wiſ- 
dom had only a Mind to frighten him; for on his 
caſting a Stone amongſt them, theſe Upſtart Warriors 
turned their Weapons on each other with ſuch Ani- 
moſity that only five ſurvived the Combat, who proved 
very uſeful to Cadmus in founding his new City. 
Atter this, to re compenſe his Toils, the Gods gave 
Cadmus, "WE monia, or Hermione, the Daughter of 
Mars and Venus, and honoured his Nuptials with pe- 
culiar Preſents and Marks of Favour. But their Poſte- 
rity proving unfortunate, they quitted Thebes to Pen- 
theus. and went to govern the Eclellenſes, where in 
an advanced Age, they were turned to Serpents (1). 
or as others ſay, ſent to the EIyſia 1 Fila in a Cha- 
riot drawn by Serpents. The Sidonians decreed di- 
vine Honours to Furopa, and coined Money in Me- 
mory of her, with the Figure of a Woman crolling 
the Sea on a Bull, 

The Gree/s were indebted to Cadmus for the In- 
vention of Brats, and the firſt Ute of Arms. In the 
Phenician | ongue, the t2v9 Words, which the Greeks 
tranſlated Serpent's Teeth, ſignified as well Spears of 
Braſs (2). The Ambiguity of anather Hord helped 
on the Fable (3), which from the Difference of Pro- 
nunciation hgnined either the Number Fire, or One 
ready for Aciion : And fo the ſame Sentence which, 
with the Phœnicians, intended only that he commanded 
a diſciplined Body of Men armed with Spears of Braſs, 
was rendered by theſe Miracle- Mongers, He made an 


Army of Five Men out of the Teeth of a Serpent (4). 


(1) Ovid, Li th, IV, 

(z) Shems Nacaſb, 

(3) He. 

(4) &cchart de Coloniis Phœnicum, cap. 19, 
H 


Ca [mas 
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Cad mus being an Hivite, a Name of near Aﬀinity with 
that of a Serpent, gave further Occafion to that Part 
of it, which fays that his Men ſprung from a Serpent, 
and that himſelf and his Wite were changed into this 
Animal. Thus induſtrious were the Greeks to involve 
the moſt ſimple Facts in the moſt myſterious Confu- 
non. 

The Phenicians with Cadmus, expelled their Coun- 
try by o/bua, hilt introduced amongſt the Greeks the 
Practice of conſectating Statues to the Gods; and the 
Ule of Letters; thence called Pheznician or Cadmann 
Letters. For the Greek Characters are manifeſtly 
taken from the Samaritan or Phenician Alphaber. 
Cadmus and Og, or Ogyges, are the ſame: Whence 
any Thing very ancient was termed Og ygian by the 
Thebans. The Gophyrei, ſettled at Athens, were 
Phenicians that came with him, and preſerved the 
Memory of him by the Name of Ogyges; as from his 
Name Cadmus, or Cadem (5), was their famous Place 
of Learning, and thence every other, named Acade- 
mia (6). 

Amphinn, the Son of Jupiter and Antiope, was in- 
ſtructed in the Lyre by Mercury, and became ſo great 
a Proficieat, that he is reported to have raiſed the 
Walls of Thebes by the Power of his Harmony. He 
married Vibe, whole Infult to Diana occaſioned the 
Lots of their Children. The unhappy Father, in 
' Deſpair, attempted to deſtroy the Teinple of Apollo, 
but was puniſhed with the Loſs of Sight and Skill, 
and thrown into the infernal Regions. 

Arion was a Native of Methymna, and both a ſkil- 
ful Muſician and a good Dith ram ic Viet. Re lived 
in the Lime of Periander, King of Corinth. - Aſter 
pailing fome Time in /taly and Sicily, and acquiring 
an ealy Fortune by his Profetiion, he failed from Ta- 
rentum ina Corinthian Veſſel homeviard-bound When 
they were got to Sea, the avaricious Crew agreed to 


(5) Sign tying tie Ea/r. He was ſo called becauſe he came 
thence, | os 
(6) Stilling fleet s Origines ;acrz, 


throw 
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throw Arion over-board, in Order to ſhare his Money. 
Having in vain uſed all his Eloquence to ſoften them, 
he played a farewel Air (called Lex Orihia) and 
crowned with a Garland, with his Harp in his Hand, 
plunged into the Sea, where a Dolphin, charmed with 
his Melody, received him and hore him fafe to Tena- 
rus near Corinth Having informed Periander of his 
Story, the King was incredulous, till the Ship ariived, 
when the Mariners being ſeized and confronted with 
Arion, owned the Fact, and ſuffered the Puniſhment 
due to their Perfidy. For this Action the Dolphin 
was made a Conſtellation. 


CHAP. L. Of Tolus and Boxtas, 


N the Multiplication of fabulous Deities, the 

Ancients not only aſſigned each Element, and 
Part of Nature its tutelar God, but even idolized 
the Paſſions. No Wonder then if we fee a God 
or Chief of the Winds too, controuling all the reit. 
This Province was naturally aſſigned to that 
which was the moſt violent and uncontronlable itſelf. 
For this imaginary Deity they borrowed a Name from 
the Phenicians, and called him alu, (7) the Son of 
Jupiter, by Acaſta or Sigeſia the Daughter of /1;ppo- 
tus. He reigned in the Liparæan Iſles near Sicily, 
from whence perhaps the Fable took irs Original (8); 
bufthis Reſidence was at Strong yle, now cailed Strom- 
ba! (9). Here he held thele unruly Powers enchained 
in a vaſt Cave, to prevent their committing the like 
Devaſtation they had been guilty of before they were 
put under his Direction (10). 


- (5) From Ac! for Alal, a Stern, Whirlwind or Tempc/t. 
($) Theſe llands being greatly ſubject to Winds and Storms, 
(g) Famous or its. Vulkane, though ſome place his Refidence 
at Reggie in Calabr:a, 
(10) They had disjoined [taly from Sicily, and by diſuniting 
Europe from Africa, opened a Pailage for the Occan tu form the 
Mediterranean Sea, 


H 2 Accord- 


ay a 4 — — bilo 


- 
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According to ſome Authors, the Aan or Ligaræ- 
an Iſles were uninhabited, till Liparus the Son of Au- 
ſonis ſettled a Colony here, and gave one of them his 
Name. A olus the Son of Hippotus, who married his 
Daughter, peopled the reſt, and ſucceeded him in the 
Throne. He ruled his Subjects with Equity and Mild- 
neſs, was an hoſpitable good Prince, and being ſkilled 
in Aſtronomy, by Means of the Reflux of the Tides, 
which is remarkable near thoſe Iſlands, as well as by 
obſerving the Nature of the Yo/canos with which they 
abound, he was able to foretell the Winds that thould 
blow from ſuch a Quarter (1). 

We are indehted to Virgil for a fine poetical De- 
ſcription of this God, when Juno viſits his Cave to de- 
fire his Aſſiſtance to deſtroy Aneas in his Voyage to 
Italy. 

Boreas was of uncertain Parentage ; but his uſual 
Reſidence was in Thrace (2). When Xerxes, King of 
Perſia, croſſed the Hellz/pont with his numerous Ar- 
mada, to invade Greece, the Athenians invoked his 
Aſſiſtance, and he ſcattered and dettroyed the greatett 
Part of their Fleet. This Deity, notwithſtanding his 
Rage, was not inflexible to Love. He debauched 
Chloris the Daughter of Ar&4turus, by whom he had 
Hyrpace, and carried her to Mount Neiphares, (called 
the Bed of Byreas) but fince known by the Name of 
Caucaſus : But his favourite Viiitreſs was Orithya the 
Daughter of Eriftheus, King of Athens By this Prin- 
cels be had two Sons, Zetes and Calais, who attended 
Jaſon in the Colchic Expedition, delivered Phineus 
from the Harpies (3); and were afterwards killed by 
Hercules : As alſo four Daughters, Upis, Lax, He- 
cacige, and Cliopatra. Perhaps the N:rrb Wind, or 
Boreas alone, was deißed, becrule, ot the regular 
Winds, it is the moit teinpeſtuous and raging that blows. 

(1) It is, f2id that be ore a- ſoutherly Wind blows, Lara is 
covered with a chick Cloud, but when it changes to the North 
the Volcano emit cl-ar Flames with a tema: kahle Note, 

(2) Probably becauic this Couury is much twbject to cold Nor- 
therly Winds. 

63 Some ſay out of Exrty for their Swifineſc ; others, becaule 
their Father had by a Tempeſt deſtioyed the Ile of C:s, 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. LI. Of Momus and MorxpHeEvs, 


OMUS was the God of Pleaſantry and Wit, 
or rather the Jeſter of the celeſtial Aſſembly; 
for like other great Monarchs, it was but reaſonable 
that Jupiter ſhould have his Fool. We have an In- 
ſtance of his ſarcaſtic Humour in the Conteſt between 
Neptune, Minerva, and Vulcan, for Skill. The Firſt 
had made a Bull; the Second a Houſe; and the Third 
a Mun; Momus found Fault with them all: He dif- 
liked the Bull, becauſe his Horns were not placed be- 
fore his Eyes, that he might give a ſurer Blow; he 
condemned Minerva Hoſe, becauſe it was immove- 
able, and to could nut be taken away if placed in a 
bad Neighbourhood. With regard to Vulcan's Man, 
he ſaid he ought to have a Window in his Breaſt. 
Hefiod makes Momus (4) the Son of Somnus and Nox. 
Morpheus (5) was the God of Dreams, and the Son 
of Somnus, whom Owid calls the molt placid of all 
the Deities. Mr. Add:ſon obſetves that he is ſtill re- 
preſented by the antient Statuaries under the Figure 
of a Boy aſleep, with a Bundle of Poppy in his Hand: 
And black Marble, from the Relation which it bears 


to Night, has with great Propriety been made uſe 
of, | 


— 


CHAP. LII. Of Oxtox. 


H E Original, or Birth of Orion, borders a lit- 
tle on the Marvellous. Hyricus, a Citizen of 
Tanagra, in Beotia, was ſo holpitable to Strangers, 
that Jupiter, Neptune, and Mercury were reſolved, 
under the Character of benighted Travellers, to know 
the Truth. Their Entertainment was ſo agreeable, 


that diſcovering their Quality, they offered the old 


(4) From Ma-, cavilling or finding Fault. 
(5) From Meer, a Form or Viſion. 


H 3 Man 
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Man whatever he ſhould aſk ; his Requeſt was a Son (6). 
The Gods to gratify his With called for an Ox Hide, 
in which having depoſited their Urine, they bid him 
keep it under Ground for ten Months, at the Expira- 
tion of which Time, he found it produced a Boy, 
who was at firit called Ur/on, to expreſs his Origin 
but after, for Decency's Sake, his Name was changed 
to Orion. 

He was a remarkable Hunter, and kept a fleet Pack 
of Hounds. Neptune gave him the Power of walk- 
ing on the Surface of the Waters, with the ſame 
Speed that Iphiclus did (7) over the Ears of Corn. 
This Faculty ſeemed necdlefs, if it be true that Orion 
was {o tall, that the deepeſt Seas could not cover his 
Shoulders. As a Proof of this, he croſſed from the 
Continent of Greece to the Iſle of Chias, where, at- 
tempting to vitiate rope, the Wile of King Oeno- 
pion, that Monarch deprived him of his Sight (8). 
From Chios he proceeded and found his Way to Leſbos, 
where Vulcan received him kindly, and gave him a 
Guide to the Palace of the Sun, who reſtored him to 
Sight. He then made War on Oenopion, who con- 
cealed himſelf under Ground to eſcape his Vengeance; 
ſo that fruſtrated of his Deſign he went to Crete, 
where he purſued his favourite Exerciſe of Hunting. 
But having by ſome Means offended Diana (9), that 
Goddeſs put him to Death (10) ; but afterwards re- 
lenting, prevailed on Fupiter to raiſe him to the Skies, 
where he forms a Conſtellation (1) remarkable for pre- 
dicting Rain and tempeſtuous Weather. 


(6) His Wife having left him childleſs, whom on her Death- 
Bed, he promiſed never to marry again. 

(7) Brother to Hercules, See the Article of that God. 

(8) His Purſuit of the Pleiades has been mentioned under the 
Article o Atlas. 

(9) Fither for attempting her Chaſtity, or for boaſting his ſu- 
perior Skill in the Chace; others tay, for endeavouring to de- 
bauch Oprs, one of her Nymphs. 

(10) Either by her Arrows, or as others ſay, raiſing a Scor- 
pion, which gave him a mortal Wound 

1 Hireil calls it Nembaſus Orton, on account of the Showers 
which attend his Riſing. acid I. 535. Lib. IV. 52. 
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CHAP. LI. Of the Marine Deities, Octanvs, 
Nenrevs, IPRITOx, Ido, PalLtwoNn, and GLaUu- 
CUS. 


S the antient Theozony took Care to people the 

Heavens and Air with Deities, fo the Sea natu- 
rally came in for its Share, nor was 1t juſt to leave the 
extended Realms of Water without Protection and 
Guardianſhip. Neptune, though Monarch of the 
Deeps, could not be preſent every where, and it was 
proper to ailign hit Deputies, who might relieve him 
of ſome Part of the Weight of Government. 

Nereus, Son to Oceanus, ſettled hiniſelf in the 
Agean Sea, and was regarc oe as a Prophet. He had 
the Faculty of affuming what Form he pleaſed. By 
his Wite Doris he had — Nymphs, called Ne- 
reid (2), who conſtantly attended on Neptune, and 
when he went abroad ſurrounded his Chariot. 

Triton was the Son of N-ptzne and Amphitrite (37, 
and was his Father's Herald. He ſometimes gelizhiet 
in Miſchief, for he carried off the Cattle from the 
Tanagrian Fields, and deſtroyed the ſinall coaſting 
Veſſels; fo that to appeaſe his Reſentment, thote 
People offered him Libations of new Wine. Of this 
he drank fo freely that he fell aſleep, and tumbling 
from an Eminence, one of the Natives cut off his 
Head. He left a Daughter called Triſtia, by whom 
Mars had a Son named Menalippus. 

This God is repreſented of a human Form, from 
the Waiſt upwards, with blue Eves, a large Mouth, 
and Hair matted like wild Parfley. His Shoulders 
were covered with a Purple Skin, variegated with 
ſmall Scales, his Feet reſembling the fore Feet of a 
Horſe, and his lower Parts turned like a Dolphin with 
a torked fail. Sometimes he is drawn in a Car with 


(2) By which are meant the Rivers which empty themſelves 
in the Germ, 

(3) Some ſay of Neptune and Cælens, others of Nereus or 
Oceanus, 


It 4 Hor ſes, 
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Horſes of a Sky Colour. His Trumpet is a large 
Conch, or Sea Shell. Owid (4) has given two very 
beautiful Deſcriptions of him. There were were in- 
deed many Tr#tons, who compoſed the numerous Equi- 
page of Neptune, and were reckoned as Deities pro- 
pitious to Navigation. 

Ino was the Daughter of Cadmus and Harmonia, 
and married to 4thamas King of Thebes. This Prince 
having the Misfortune to lole his Senſes, killed his 
Son Learchus in one of his mad Fits, upon which his 
Queen to ſave Melicertes, her remaining Boy, leaped 
with him trom the Rock Malyris into the Sea. Nep- 
tune received them with open Arms, and gave them 
a Place amongſt the marine Gods, only changing their 
Names, [na being called Leucathea, and Melicertes, 
ala mon (5); tor this we are indebted to the fertile 
lavention of the Greeks, Melicertes being no other 
than the Melcarthus or Hercules of Tyre, "who, from 
having been drowned in it, was called a God of the 
Sea, and from his many Voyages, the Guardian of 
Harbours. 

Gl/aucus was a Fiſherman, whoſe Deification hap- 
pened in an odd Manner. His Parentage and 
Country (6) are variouſly reported ; but he was an 
excellent Swimmer, and a ſkiltul Fiſherman. Having 
one Diy taken a large Draught in his Nets, he ob- 
ſerved with Surprize, that the Fiſhes on taſting a cer- 
tain Herb jumped into the Sea again. Upon trying 
the Experunent himſelf, he followed them, and be- 
came a Sea God Some aſcribe to Glaucus the Gift 
of Prophecy. Ovid has not forgot his Transforma- 
tion auiongit his Metamorphaſes (7). Virgil has given 
an elegant Liſt of theſe Deities in his fiſth Anezd (8). 


(4) Ovid Met. Lib I. 

(3) Th Remans called him P:rtunus;, aud painted him with 
a Key in his Hand, to denote him the Guardian o Harbours, 
To Ius they gave the Name of Meatuta, being reputed the God- 
deſs that u/hors in the Morning. 

(6) Some make him the Son of Mercury, others of Neptune, 
others of Anthadon; on account of his Skill in Swunming he 
was called Pontius. | 

(7) wid, Lib. XIII. 89g. 

(8) Zucid, Lib. V. 822. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIV. Of ProTtvus and Phorcys, with 
the Gra and GorGons, SCYLLA and CHa- 
RYBDIS, 


ROTEUS, the Son of Neptune, by the Nymph 
Phenice, was by his Father appointed Keeper of 
the Phocæ, or Sea Calves. His Reſidence was at 4- 
lexandria, in Egypt, from whence in a Journey he 
made to Phlegra (9), he married the Nymph Torone, 
who bore him T molus and Telegonus, both killed by 
4 Hercules for their Cruelty to Strangers. Their Fa- 
| ther Proteus, who left them on account of their in- 
hoſpitable Temper, it is faid, was not much concerned 
; at their Death. By Torone he had alſo three Daugh- 
ters, Cabera, Retia, and Idothea, Proteus had the 
Art of aſſuming all Forms (10); as alſo the Gift of 
Prophecy or Divination; Orpheus calls him the Uni- 
derſul Principle of Nature. 

Hiſtorians make Proteus King of Carpathus (1); 
who, on account of his great Character for Wiſdom, 
and Equity, was choſen King of Egypt, and deified 
after his Death. According to Herodotus, Paris and 
Helena in their Flight from Sparta, were received at 
his Court, where Helen continued all the Time of 
the Trojan Siege, after which he reſtored her honour- 
ably to Menelaus. 

Proteus 1s uſually repreſented in a Chariot drawn by 
Horſes, in the Form of Tritons. 

His half Brother Phorcys or Phorcus, was the Son 
of Neptune, by the Nymph Theſea (2). He married 
his Sitter Ceta, by whom he had the Phorcydes and 
Gorgons, Thooſa (3) and Scylla. He was vanquiſhed 
by Atlas, who threw him into the Sea, where his 


Father railed him to the Rank of a Sea God. 


- 
| 
, 
77 


(g) A Town in Campanta. 

(10) Sce Ovid Lib VIII. 730. 

(1) An Ifand in the /Zgran Sea, between Rhcdes and Crete, 
w Cal ed Scar pants. 

( .) Others call him the Son of Pneus and Terra. 

(3) By waom Neptune had the Cyclops P:l;premuar, 
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The Gorgons were in all four Siſters, of whom Me- 
duſa was the Chief. They had Hair like Snakes, 
'Tuſks like wild Boars, brazen Hands, and golden 
Wings. On the Death of their Siſter, they purſued 
Perſeus, who ſaved himſelf by putting on the Helmet 
lent him by Pluto, and which rendered him inviſible, 

'The Gree were their Siſters, and are repreſented 
as three old Women, who lived in Scythia, and had 
but one Eye and Tooth in commcn amongſt them, 
which they uſed as they had Occaſion, and afterwards 
laid it up in a Coffer, For the Preſervation of this 
valuable Legend we are indebted to Palephatus. 

Scylla (4), another Daughter of Phorcys, by her 
Familiarity with Glaucus, excited the Jealouſy of 
Circe, Daughter of the Sun, who by magick Spells, 
or Poiſon, fo infected the Fountain in which ſhe 
bathed, that ſhe became a Monſter (5), upon which, 
through Deſpair at the Loſs of her Beauty, ſhe threw 
herſel? into the Sea, and was changed into a Rock (6), 
which became infamous for the Multitude of Ship- 
wrecks it occaſioned. Thoſe who would lee a beau- 
tiful Deſcription of Scy/la will find it in Virgil (7). 

Care muſt be taken not to confound this Scylla with 
another of the ſame Name, and Daughtes of Ni/us, 
King of Megara. Minos had beſieged this Monarch 
in his Capital, but the Oracle had pronounced Ny/us 
invincible, while he preſerved a Purple Lock of Hair 
which grew on his Head. Scy//a, who was ſecretly 
in Love with Minos, betrayed both her Father and 


(4) Some make her the Daughter of Phoronts and Hecate, and 
ſay that her Misfurtune was owing to the Jealouly of Amphitrite, 
for her cohabiting with Neptune 

(5) Authors diſagree as to her Form; ſome fay ſhe retained 
her Beauty from the Neck downwards, but had fix Dogs Heads; 
ot!&'s maintain, that her upper Parts continued entire, but 
that the ha be;ow, the Bedy of a Wolf, and the Tail of a Ser- 
pent. | 

(6) It lies between eily ard Italy, ard the Noiſe of the 
Waves beatiug on it, gave Rite to the Fable of the Barking ef 
Dogs and Howling of Wolves, aic:ihed to the Monſter. 

(7) LEY g:l makes hei changed tt A Rock, which confound s her 
with the other Scy/la, Ancwid, Lib. III. 424. 

Country 
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Country into his Hands, by cutting off the Lock ; but 
the Conqueror deteſting her Treachery, banithed her 
his Sight. Unable to bear the Treatment ſhe fo juſtly 
merited, ſhe caſt herſelf into the Sea, and was 
changed into a Lark (8). Her Father, transformed 
into an Hawk {ill pur ſues her for her Ingratitude and 
Perhdy. - 

Charybdis was a Female Robber, who it is ſaid ſtole 
Hercules's Oxen, and was by Jupiter, on that Account, 
changed into a Whirlpool (9), whick is very dange- 
rous to Sailors, and lying oppoſite to the Rock Scy/la, 
occaſioned the Proverb, of running out of one Dan- 
ger to avoid another (10). | 


_ 


CHAP. LV. Of Pax and Faunus. Of the 
Nymruas and the Goddeſſes, FerRONia and PaLEs, 


T is now Time to reviiit the Earth again, and ſee 

the numerous Train of the inferior Deities, ap- 
propriated to the Foreſts, Woods, and thoſe Receſſes 
of Nature whoſe Proſpect fills the Imagination with a 
Kind of religious Awe or Dread 

Pan the principal of theſe, is ſaid to be the Son of 
Mercury and Penelope (1) the Wife of U/;ſſes, whom, 
while the kept her Father's Flocks on Movnt Thgetus, 
he deflowered in the Form of a white Guat. As ſoon 
as born, his Father carried him in a Goat Skin to 
Heaven, where he charmed all the Gods with his 
Pipe; ſo that they aſſociated him with Mercury in the 
Poſt of their Meſſenger. After this he was educated 
on Mount Menalus, in Arcadia, by Since and the 
other Nymphs, who, attracted by his Muſic, follow- 
ed him as their Conductor. 

Pan, though devoted to the Pleaſures of a rural 


} Ov, Lib. VIII. 142. 
g) An Eddy, or Whirlpool, on the Coaſt of Sicrly, as youu 
enier the Fare of Mena. Sec Virgil, Encid III. 450, 

(10) Tactd:t in Scylum u. vult witare C a;ybdim, 

(1) Som tay of Pence and all her Lovers, whence he was 


Called Haz. 
Life, 
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Life, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his Valour. In the 
Giants War he entangled Typhon in his Nets, as we 
have already obſerved ; he attended Bacchus in his In- 
dian Expedition with a Body of Satyrs, who did good 
Service. When the Gauls invaded Greece, and were 
about to pillage the Temple of Delphos, he ſtruck 
them with ſuch a ſudden Conſternation by Night, that 
they fled without any Body to purſue them (2). He 
alſo aided the Athenians in a Sea Fight gained by Mil- 
tiades over the Perſian Fleet, for which they dedicated 
a Grotto to his Honour under the Citadel. 

This Deity was of a very amorous Conſtitution. In 
a Conteſt with Cupid, being overcome, that little God 
puniſhed him with a Pallion for the Nymph Syrinx, 
who treated him with Diſdain. But being cloſely 
purſued by him, and topped in her Flight by the Ri- 
ver Laden, ſhe invoked the Naiades, who changed 
her into a Tuft of Reeds, which the diſappointed Lo- 
ver graſped in his Arms. Contemplating a T ransfor- 
mation ſo uniavourable to his Deſires, he oblerved the 
Reeds tremble with the Wind, and emit a murmuring 
Sound. Improving this Hint, he cut ſome of them, 
and formed the Pipe for which he became ſo famous. 
His other Amours were more ſucceſsful. He charmed 
Luna, or the Moon, in the Shape of a beautiful Ram. 
In the Diſguiſe of a Shepherd, he became Servant to 
the Father of Dryope (3) in order to gain Acceſs to 
his Mittreis By the Nywph Echs (4) he had a Daugh- 
ter called [rynge, a famous Sorceteſs, who ſupplied 
Aedea with her Philtrum ; but Pan atterwards ſlight- 
ing ker, ſhe retired to the Receſſes of the Hills, where 
the pined with Grief, till ſhe dwindled to a Shadow, 
and had nothing left but a Voice (5) ; others aſcribe 
the Change of Echo to another Cauie. uh 


(2) Hence tlie Exprefſien of a Pans, for a ſudden Fear aud 
I err i 


(3} Dr jo: rejected his Suit; but was aiterwards changed in- 
to the Lotus Tr Cee Grid Met. Lib IX. 326. 

(4) Sume tay chat Ele teil ia Love with Nas u, and vas 
rl tC | un 

FY it IS TC} OT d. that Tun rune Et in this Manner or 
bet Loquacity, eue hen et Wat engaged in any NEW 
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Pan was properly the God of Shepherds and Hun- 
ters, and as he was a Mountain Deity, the Flocks and 
Herds were under his immediate Protection and Care. 
He was likewiſe honoured by the Fiſhermen, eſpecially 
thoſe who inhabited the Promontories waſhed by the 
Sea. 

He was chiefly eſteemed in Arcadia, his Native 
Country, where the Shepherds offered him Milk and 
Honey in wooden Bowls. If ſucceſsful in Hunting, 
they allotted him Part of the Spoil ; but if otherwiſe, 
they whipped his Image heartily. At Mo/peus, a Town 
near the City Lycoſura, he had a Temple by the Title 
of Nomius, becauſe he perfeCted the Harmony of his 
Pipe on the Nomian Mountains. 

The Romans adopted him amongſt their Deities by 
the Names of Lupercus and Heu. His Feſtivals 
called Lupercalia, and celebrated in February, were 
inftitured by Evander, who being exiled Arcadia, 
fled for Retuge to Faunus King of the Latins, and 
was by him allowed to fettle near Mount Palatine (6). 
Romulus made ſome Addition to theſe Ceremonies, in 
which the Luperci, or Prieſts of Pan, ran naked 
through the City, ſtriking thoſe they met with Things 
made of Goat Skins, particularly the Women, who 
fancied that it helped their eaſy Conception, or 
ſpeedy Delivery. 

Fan is repreſented with a ſmiling ruddy Face, and 
thick Beard covering his Breaſts, two Horns on his 
Head, a Star cn his "Breaſt, with the Noſe, Feet, and 
Tail of a Goat. He is cloathed in a ſpotted Skin, 
having a Shepherd's Crook in one Hand, and his Pipe 
of unsqual Reeds in the other, and is crowned with 
Pine, that T'ree being conſecrated to his Service. 

Pan, however, ſaid to be the Offspring of Penelope, 
was indeed one of the moſt ancient, being of the fitſt 
Eight of the Fg yptian Gods ; and was luoked upon 
as the Symbol of Nature. His Horns, fay the My- 


Amour, he ſent ti;;s Nymph to amuſe his jealous Spouſe with 
her Chat. 


(6) Wheie he had a Temple built aiterwaids. 
thologiſts, 
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thologiſts, repreſent the Rays of the Sun ; and the 
Vivacity and Ruddineſs of his Complexion, the Bright- 
neſs of the Heavens; the Star on his Breaſt, the Fir- 
mament; and his Feet and Legs overgrown with 
Hair, denote the inferior Part of the World, the 
Earth, the Trees and Plants (7). 
Faunus was the Son of Picus, King of the Latins, 
who was cotemporary with Orpheus. He reigned in 
[taly at the Time that Pandion ruled Athens, and in- 
troduced both Religion and Hutbandry into Latium. 
He deified his Father, and his Wife Fauna or Fa- 
tua(s). He had the Gift of Prophecy. His Son 
Stercutius was alſo honoured on account of his ſhew- 
ing how to improve Land by dunging or manuring it. 
The Faunulia were kept in December with Feaſting 
and much Mirth, and the Victims offered were Goats. 
The Fauni, or Children of Faunus, were viſionary 
Beings much like the Satyrs, and were uſually crowned 
with Pine Both Faunus and they were the only Deities 
regarded in ta, and wholly unknown to the Greeks. 
The Fauni were the Huſbandmen, the Satyrs the 
Vine-dreſfers, and the Sy/wvani thoſe who cut Wood 
in the Foreſts, who, as was uſual in thoſe early Limes, 
being dreſſed in the Skins of Beaſts, gave Riſe to thoſe 
fabulous Deities. | 
The Terreſtrial Nymphs were divided into ſeveral 
Claſſes. The Heathen TI heology took Care that no 
Part of Nature ſhould remain uninformed or unpro- 
tected. The Oreades, or Oreſteades, preſided over 
the Mountains (9). Of theſe, Diana had a Thou- 
ſand ready to attend her at her Pleaſure. It is ſaid 
they firſt reclaimed Men from eating or devouring 
each other, and taught the Uſe of vegetable Food. 


(7) Abbe Faner's Mythulogy, Vol. I. p. 640. 

(8) Some add ſhe was his Sifter, and a Prieſteſs. He whip- 
ped her to Deat w.th Myrtle Rods for being drunk, and then 
made ker a Goddeſs; for which Reaſon no Myrtle was uſed in 
her Temples ; the Veſicls were covered, ard the Wine offered 
was called Milk. 

o) Some make them fve only, and call them the Daughters 
of Hecate#4s ; but Homer ſtyles them the Offspring of Jupiter. 
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Meliſſa, one of theſe, was the Inventreſs of Honey (10). 
The Napee were the tutelar Guardians of Vallies and 
Flowery Meads. The Dryades inhabited the Foreſts 
and Woods, reſiding in their particular Trees, with 
which they were thought to be coeval, as ſeveral In- 
itances prove (11). The Oak was generally their 
Choice, either from its Strength or Duration. Some 
were called Hamadryades, whoſe Exiſtence was inſe- 
parably united to that of the Tree they animated. 
The Naiades were the Nymphs of the Brooks and 
Rivers; the Limmades frequented the Lakes; and the 
Ephydriades delighted in Springs and Fountains. Thus 
all the Face of Nature became enlivened by the Force 
of Imagination, and the Poets did not fail to improve 
ſo ample a Field for Deſcription. The Mythologiſts 
deſtroy all this fine Landſcape, by making the Nymphs 
only ſignify the univerſal Moiſture which is diffuſed 
through all Nature. 

There were alſo celeſtial Nymphs of a higher Rank, 
who attended the Dit Majores. Jupiter boaſts of his 
in Ovid (12). The Muſes were the Nymphs or Atten- 
dants of Apollo, as the Baſſarides, or Menades, belonged 
to Bacchus. Juns had fourteen who waited on her (13) 
Perſon ; and Neptune had no leſs than fifty Nereides 
at his Beck, on which Account he was called Nympha- 
gater, or the Captain of the Nymphs (14). | 

The uſual Sacrifices to theſe Deities were Goats ; 
but more commonly Milt, Oil, Honey, and Wine. 
The Nymphs were always repretented as young and 
beautiful Virgins, and dreſſed in ſuch a Manner as was 
moſt ſuitable to the Character aſcribed to them. 

To the Train of Pan we may join two rural God- 
deſſes, of whom the firſt is Feronia, or the Goddeſs of 

Woods and Orchards (15). The Lacedemonians firſt 


(1) Wheace the Bees are called Meliſſæ. 

(11) Arcas preterving a decayed Oak, by watering the Roots, 
was rewarded by wacying the Nymph who refided in it. 

(i2) Ovid Metam. Lib. I. 

(13) Virgil, Æneid I 75. 

(14) See H and Pindar. 

(15) From Fer, to bear or produce. 
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introduced her Worſhip into Italy under Evander, 
and built her a Temple in a Grove near Mount So- 
rate. This Edifice being ſet on Fire, and extin- 
guiſhed, the Neighbours reſolved to remove her Sta- 
tue, when the Grove became green of a ſudden (16). 
Strabo tells us, that her Prieſts or Votaries could 
walk barefoot over burning Coals unhurt. Slaves re- 
ceived the Cap of Liberty in her 'Temple, on which 
Account they regarded her as their Patroneſs. 

Pales was the protecting Deity of Shepherds and 
Paſturage. Her Feſtival was obſerved by the Coun- 
try People in May, in the open Fields, and the Of- 
ferings were Milk, and Cakes of Millet, in order to 
engage her to defend their Flocks from wild Beaſts, 
and infectious Diſeaſes. Theſe Feaſts were called 
Palilia. So make Pales the ſame with Veſta or Cy- 
bele. This Goddeſs is repreſented as an old Woman. 

Both theſe Deities were peculiar to the Romans, and 
wholly unknown in Greece. 


* 


CHAP. LVI. Of Pairs and Terminus. 


RIAPUS was, as the Generality of Authors 
agree, the Son of Bacchus and Venus (1). This 
Goddets meeting him in his Return from his India Ex- 
pedition, their amorous Congreſs produced this Child, 
who was born at Lamp/acus (2), but ſo deformed, that 
his Mother, aſhamed of him, abandoned him (3). 
Being grown up, the Inhabitants of that Place ba- 
niſhed him-their Territory, on account of his Vices ; 
but being viſited with an epidemical Diſeaſe, upon 
conſuiting the Oracle of Dodona, he was recalled (4). 


(16) This Miracle is aſcribed to vther Deities. 

(1) Sume make him the Son ot Bacchus and Nais;, others ſay 
Chione was his Mather 

(:z} A Ciy o. M;fra at the Mouth of the Helleſpont. 

(3) Some lay that Juns being called to aſſiſt at the Labour, out 
of Hatred tw Bacchus the Sen of her Rival Semele, ſpoilt the In- 
fant in tre Birth. 

( Others lay, that the Women of Lampſacus prevai ed on 
thc Hutband» to recall him. 


And 
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And Temples were erected to him as the tutetar Dei- 
ty of Vineyards and Gardens, to defend them from 
Thieves and Birds deſtructive to the Fruit. 

Priapus had ſeveral Names. He was called Awvi/- 
tupor for the Reaſon juſt mentioned. The Title of 
Helleſpontiacus was given him, becauſe Lampſacus was 
ſeated on that Streight or Arm of the Sea. It is un- 
certain how he came by the Epithet of Bonus Deus 
aicribed to him by Phurnutiuss Thoſe of Phallus 
and Faſcinum were aſſigned him on a very obſcene 
Account, and indeed his whole Figure conveyed ſuch 
an Idea of Uglineſs and Lewdnels, that the Poets ge- 
nerally treat him with great Contempt (5). The Sa- 
crifice offered him was the s, either becauſe of the 
natural Uncomelineſs of that Animal, and its ſtrong 
Propenſity to Venery, or becauſe as ſome ſay, Priapus 
attempting the Chaſtity of Ye/ta when aſleep, ſhe was 
awakened by the Braying of old Silenus his /, and 
lo etcaped the Injury deſigned her. 

This Deity is uſually repreſented naked and obſcene, 
with a ſtern Countenance, matted Hair, and carrying 
a wooden Sword (6), or Sickle in his Hand. His Bo- 
dy ended in a ſhapeleſs Trunk or Block of Timber. 

Some of the Mythologiſts make his Birth allude to 
that radical Moiſture, which ſupports all bes 
Productions, and which is produced by Bacchus and 
Venus, that is, the Solar Heat, and the Water, or 
liquid Matter, whence Venus is ſaid to ſpring. The 
Worſhip of this infamous Deity was taken from the 
Syrians of Lampſacus. 

With Priapus we may aſſociate Terminus, a very 
antient Deity amongſt the Romans, whole Worſhip 
was firſt inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, who erected 
him a Temple on the Tarpei«n Hill (7). This Deity 
was thought to preſide over the Stones or Landmarks, 
called Termini, which were held fo facred, that it was 
Sacrilege to move them, and the Criminal becoming 


(s) Herat. Satyr VIII. 
(6) Frrgil, Georg. IV. 
(7) Which was open at Top, 


devoted 
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devoted to the Gods, it was lawful for any Man to 
kill him. 

The Feaſts called Terminalia, were celebrated an- 
nually about the End of February, when the antient 
Termini, or Landmarks, were carefully viſited and 
crowned with Garlands. At firſt the Sacrifices to 
thete rural Deities were very ſimple, ſuch as Wheat 
Cakes, and the firſt Fruits of the Field, with Milk (8); 
but in later "Times the Victims were Lambs, and Sows 
that gave Suck, whoſe Blood was ſprinkled upon the 
Stones. 

The Roman Termini were ſquare Stones, or Poſts, 
much retembling our Mile Stones (9). 


CHAP. LVII. / Frora. 


HE Poets make this Goddeſs the fame with 

Chloris the Wife of Zephyrus (10), mentioned 
by Ovid; but the Hiſtorians agree that ſhe was a ce- 
lebrated Roman Courtezan, who having amaſſed a con- 
ſiderable Fortune by her Profeſſion, made the Roman 
People her Heirs, on Condition that certain Games, 
called Floralia, might be annually celebrated on her 
Birth Day. The Senate, to give a Gloſs to fo infa- 
mous a Proſtitution of Religion, pretended this Feſti- 
val was deſigned in Honour of Flora, a certain Sabine 
Godde(s, who prefided over Flowers. Theſe Sports 
were held in the Campus Martius, and proclaimed by 
Sound of Trumpet. No Women appeared at them, 
but the moſt immodeſt of the Sex (1). Yet when 
Cato, during his Cenſorſhip, came to behold them, 
they ſuſpended the Ceremomes through Shame, till he 
thought fit to withdraw ; ſuch an Influence had the 
Virtue of one Man over a corrupt and diſſolute Mul- 
titude. 


(8) To ſkew that no Force or Violence ſhould be uſed in ſet- 
bling etwa Poundaries. 

(9% Fali, Lib. Il 

(io; # 5 4 Fafli. 

(i) Juvenal, Sat, VI 
Flara's 
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Flora's Image, in the Temple of Caftor and Pollux, 
was dreſſed in a cloſe Habit, holding in her Hands the 
Flowers of Peas and Beans ; for at the Celebration 
of her Rites the Adiles ſcattered theſe and other 
Pulſe amongſt the People (2). The modern Poets 
and Painters have ſet off her Charms in a more laviſh 
Manner, and not without Reaſon, fince no Part of 
Nature affords ſuch innocent and exquiſite Entertain- 
ment to the Sight and Smell, as the Variety which 


adorns, and the Odours which embalm the floral 
World. 


mm 


CHAP. LVIIL Of Pomona and VErTUMNUS. 


HE Goddeſs Pomona was a Latian Nymph, 

whom that Nation honoured as a tutelar Deity 
of Orchards and Fruit- Trees. Yertumnus (the Pro- 
teus of the Roman Ritual) (3) was the God of Tradeſ- 
men, and from the Power he had of aſſuming any 
Shape, was believed to preſide over the Thoughts of 
Mankind. His Feſtivals called Vertumnalia, were 
celebrated in Odober. 

Vertumnus his Courtſhip makes one of the moſt 
elegant and entertaining Stories in Ovid (4). Under 
the Diſguiſe of an old Woman he viſited the Gardens 
of Pomona, whom he found employed in looking after 
her Plantations. He artfully praiſes the Beauty of her 
Fruit, and commends the Care which produced it. 
Thence from the View of the Vine, ſupported by the 
Eli, he infinuates to her the Neceſſity and Pleaſure 
of a married Life. The Goddeſs heard all his Elo- 
quence with an indifferent Ear. Her Heart remained 
untouched, till throwing off his Diſguiſe, the God 
aſſumed his youthful Beauty, and by his Form foon 
gained the Goddels's Conſent. | 


(2) See Valerius Maximus, Lib. Il. 
(3) Becauſe of the Turns or Fluctuations to which Trade is 
ſluhject. 
(4) Ovid, Lib. XIV. 622. 
. Some 
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Some imagine Yertumnus an Emblem of the Year, 
which though it aſſumes different Dreſſes, according 
to the different Sealons, is at no Time fo agreeable 
as in Autumn, when the Harveſt is crowned, and the 
richeſt Fruits appear in their full Perfection and Luſtre. 
The Hiſtorians ſay, that this God was an antient 
Tuſcan Prince, who firſt taught his Subjects to plant 
Orchards, and to graft and prune Fruit Trees; 
whence he is ſaid to have married Pomona 

Both theſe Deities are unknown to the Greeks, and 
are honoured only by the Romans. 


_— 


CHAP. LIX. Of the LaAES and PENATES, and 
GENII. 


HE Cares were the Offspring of Mercury. The 

Nymph Lara having offended Jupiter, by diſ- 
clofing ſome of his Intrigues to Juno, that Deity or- 
dered her Tongue to be cut out, and banithed her to 
the infernal Manſions. Mercury, who was appointed 
to conduct her into Exile, taviſhed her by the Way, 
and ſhe brought forth the Lares(5). 

Theſe Deities not only preſided over the Highways 
and the Confervation of the publick Safety, but alſo 
over private Houſes, in moſt of which the Komans had 
a particular Place called Lararium, where were depo- 
ſited the Images of their domeſtic Gods, the Statues 
of their Anceſtors, and the Lares. 

Their Feſtival, called Compitalia, was celebrated 
in January, in the open Streets and Roads. At firſt 
Boys were ſacrificed to them, but that ſavage Cuſtom 
was ſoon diſuſed, and Images of Wool and Straw (6), 
with the firſt Fruits of the Earth, Wine, Incenſe, 
and Garlands of Flowers were the Offerings. When 
the Roman Youth laid aſide the Bulla, (an Ornament 


(s) Od Faft, Lib. II. 
(6) They hung up as many Images as there were Perſons of 


all Sexes and Ages in the Family, and a woollen Ball for every 
Servant, 


they 
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they conſtantly wore (7) till fourteen Years of Age) 
they conſecrated or hung it up to the Lares, who were 
regarded as infernal as well as domeſtic Deities. 

'The Antients ſuppoſed, (according to fome Au- 
thors) that the Souls of Men after Death became a 
Kind of Demons, called Lemures (5). Theſe they 
ſubdivided into Claſſes, the one benevolent and friend- 
ly to Mankind, which they termed Lares ; the other, 
who being wicked during Life, retained a malicious 
Diipoſition in their diſembodied State, they ityled 
Lare. 

The Lares were repreſented as young Bovs with 
Dogs Skins about their W (9), and with their 
Heads covered, which was a Sign of that Freedom 
and Liberty which len ought to enjoy in their own 
Houſes. They had always the Image of a Dog near 
them, to denote their Fidelity in preterving the Places 
allotted to their Charge, on which Account this Ante 
mal was peculiarly contecrated to them. Some con- 
found theſe with the Penates and Cenii. 


CHAP. LX. Of the Pe x ArEs. 


HE Penates (10) were the Deities who preſided 
over new born lntants. The antient Heir [ct 
called them Conſentes, or (omplices, though others 
make of them four of che Dii Majores (1). Bur there 
were three Claſſes or Ranks ot them: Thoſe who 
preſided over Empires and States (2); who had the 


(+) The Balla was 2 golden Ornament ſhaped like a Heart 
E U f 7 
but hollow. 

* 85 called from Remut, other ot R mul % vw hoatc Chott 
haunted E18 Brother. 1h 1. Nu And Were ccichrated in the 
Middle o Muy, during which it was unizawial to marry, 

_ (9) Some tay the Images were like Dogs. 

(10) S»>cailed, from nut, dein, either becanſe they pre- 
ſide over cur Lives, or vere placed in the ngaermoit Parts of the 
Huutc. | 

(1) Lia. Jupiter, Ju n, Minerya _ Veſta. Some crop 

* fta: Others make them only Two, Neptune and Apoll: O- 
4 L Cum and Terra, 
- 1 * . 
(2) Virgil, Eucid IH. 148. 
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Protection of Cities; who took the Care or Guar- 
dianſhip of private Families, and were called the lef- 
ſer Penates (3). 

Theſe Domeſtic Gods were placed in the utmoſt 
Receſs of the Houſe, thence called Penetrale (4). 
Dardanus brought them from Samothracia to T roy, 
whence, on the Deſtruction of that City, Aneas 
tran{ported them to /taly. They were reckoned fo 
ſacred, that the Expteſſion of driving a Man from his 
Penates (5) was uſed to ſignify his being proſcribed, 
or expelled his Country. 

Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, Lib. 1. fays, that he 
had ſeen them at Rome under the Figure ot two young 
Men fitting, with Spears in their Hands. 


CHAP. LXI. Of the Gen. 


OME do not diſtinguith between theſe and the 

Penates, or Lares; but they were very different. 
The Antients aſſigned to every Thing its Guardian or 
peculiar Genius; Cities, Groves, Fountains, Hills, 
were all provided with Keepers of this Kind, and to 
each Man they allotted no leſs than two, one Good, 
the other Bad (6), who attended him from the Cradle 
to the Grave. The Greeks called them Demons. 
They were named Preftites, from their ſupetintend- 
ing human Affairs. 

The Sacrifices offered theſe Divinities were Wine 
(7) and Flowers, to which they joined Incenſe, parch- 
ed Wheat, and Salt. Sometimes the Victim was a 
Swine (8), though Animal Offerings were not uſual 
to them. The Genii were repreſented under various 
Figures, ſuch as thoſe of Boys, Girls, old Men, and 


) Aneid VIII. 343. 

See H:race, Lib IV. Ode 4. 26. 

) Virgil, Mneid IV. 21. 

6) Herace, Lib. II. Epiſt. 2. 

7) Perfeus, Sat. VI. 

() Some aſſert no Blood was ſuffered to be ſpilt in their Sa- 
CIiicCe3s | 


(3 
(4 
( 
( 
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even Serpents, Theſe Images were crowned with 
Plane-Tree Leaves, a Tree conſecrated to the Genii. 

By Genius is meant the active Power or Force of 
Nature, from whence the Nuptial Bed is ſtiled Ge- 
nial, and the ſame Epithet given to all Occaſions 
wherein ſocial Joys and Pleaſures are felt. Hence al- 
ſo the Expreſlions of indulging our Genius, that is, 
living happily, or according to our Inclinations, con- 
ſulting our Genius, for exa: nining how far our Capa- 
city extends, and the Term of a great Genius for an 
exalted or comprehenſive Mind. 1 he later Romans in 
the degenerate Days of the State, introduced the 
ſervile Flattery of ſwearing by the Geri of their En- 
perrs, and the Tyrant Caligula put ſeveral to Death 
for retuling to take the Oath. 


— 


C HAP. LXII. f Lis, Oz1ats, and Oaus. 


HES E Three have been much ſpoken of al- 

ready, as having given Riſe to almoſt all the 
different Divinities of Greece and Rome. [js is ſaid 
to have been the Siſter of O/fris (9), the Daughter of 
Saturn, and a Native of Fgypr. She martied her 
Brother, and thared his Throne. They governed 
with great Equity and Wiſdom, civillzing hole Sub- 
jects, and lull; ucting them in Hutbancry and other 
uſeful Arts. "Theie Inſtructions were delivered in 
Verſe, and were called the Poems of /s (10). 

Ofiris, having conferred the greateſt Benefits on his 
own Subjects, made the neceilary Driipoiition of his 
Atfaus, committing the Regency to //:s, and ſet our 
with a Body of Forces in order to civiiize the reſt of 
Mankind. his he periorined more by the Power of 
Perſuaſion, and the ſoothing Arts of Muſick and Poe- 
try, than by the Terror of his Arms. He marched 

firlt into Ethingi ia ; thence to Arabia and India Hav- 
_ traverſed Aſia, he croſſed the Helle/pont, and ſpent 


(g) Diodor. Sic. I. 1. 
(10) Plato de leg. Dialog. 2. 


ſome 
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ſome Time in Europe. Returning to Egypt, he was 
ſlain by his Brother Typhon ; of whom we have ſpoken 
ſufficiently i in the Chapter of the Giants. 

When the News of this reached Coptus, where [fs 
then was, the cut her Hair, and in deep Mourning 
went every where in Search of the dead Body ; which 
ſhe found at length, and concealed it at Butus. But 
Typhon hunting by Moonlight found it there and tore 
it into many Pieces, which he ſcattered abroad. [/s 
then traverſed the Lakes and waterv Places, in a Boat 
made of the Papyrus, ſeeking the man led Limbs of 
Ofiris : Where ſhe found one, there ſhe buried it. 
Hence the many Tombs aſcribed to Oris. Thus Plu- 
tarch. But Dindorus Siculus lays, that ſhe joined the 
Fragments, embalmed and buried them at Memphis; 
prevailing on the Egyptian Prieſts to promote his Dei- 
fication, in Conſideration of a third Part of the King- 
dom given to them. 

2 ; afterwards, with the Aſſiſtance of her Son Orus, 
vanquiſhed Typhon ; ; reigned happily over Fg ypt to her 
Death, and was alſo buried at Memphis. At Bufiris a 
moſt ſuperb Temple was raiſed to her. She was 
ſucceeded by her Son Orus, who completed the Reign 
of the Gods and Demigods in Ep ypr. 

'To do the greater Honour to thele their Favourites, 
the Egyptians made them to repreſent the Objects of 
their idolatrous W orſhip. The Attributes of //s in- 
deed, when expoſed as the public Sign of their Feaſts, 
differed according to the different Purpoſes to which 
they applied the Figure. But at other Times this 
Goddeſs was repreſented with a flowing Veil, having 
the Earth nnder her Feet, her Head crowned with 
Towers (like the Phrygian Mother) the Emblem of 
Height and Stability ; and ſometimes with upright 
Horns, equally exprefſive of Dominion and Power; 
next to theſe the Creſcent z then the Sun; and above 
all, expanded Wings. She has alſo Wings, and a 
Quiver on her Shoulders Her left Hand holds a 
Cornucopta, her Right a Throne charged with the Cap 
an Sceptre of Ofiris, and ſometimes a flaming Torch ; 
and her right Arm is entwined by a Serpent. The 

Imagi- 
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Imagination of the Reader will preſently conceive this 
to be the Symbol of the Ather, the natural Parent 
and Spirit of the Univerſe, comprehending and per- 
vading the whole Creation. As fach ſhe is eaſily con- 
founded with Nature, which is defined by Balbus in 
Cicero (1) to be“ That which contains and ſuſtains 
*« the whole World.” In Herodotus, the is the ſame 
with Ceres; in Diodorus, with Luna, and Ceres and 
Juno; in Plutarch, with Minerva, Proſerpin?, Luna, 
Thetys. By Apuletus, ſhe is called the Mother of the 
Gade, and is the ſame with Minerva, Venus, Diana, 
Proſer pine, Ceres, Funo, Bellona, Hecate, Rhamnuſa ; 
hence termed ſometimes wupuimpe;y Or The Goddets 
* of a thouſand Names.” Being a female Figure, 
and thus principally honoured, ſhe was denominated 
Ifis (2). 

So likewiſe in Herodstus, Ofiris and Bacchus are the 
ſame ; in Diadorus, Sol, Oftris, Serapis, Dionyſius, 
Pluto, Ammon, Jupiter, Pan; in Plutarch, Sol, Ofi- 
ris, Plato, Bacchus, Serapis, Apis, Oceanus, Sirtus, 
Hence we ſee him in Gems with a radiated Crown and 
a Baſket on his Head, having the Horns of Ammon ; 
and in his Hand a Trident entwined by a Serpent. He 
is the great Emblem of the Szlar Body. 

Orus is the Symbol of Light, as the Name im- 
ports (3); and is generally figured as @ winged Boy, 
ſtanding between O/rris and is He is the Heraus of 
the Greeks, and the Cupid of the Romans he Sen 
of Ofiris and Ifis, whoſe Paſſion for each other is ſaid 
to have commenced in the Womb, where they em- 
braced ; and Orus was the Fruit of this early Con- 


junction. The whole containing this fimple Truth, 


that Light, ** has began to flow from the Body of the 
* Sun, from its firſt Exiſtence, thro' the Midſt of 
tber.“ But theſe themſelves were but natural Ein- 
blems. Plutarch therefore refers us higher; affirm- 
ing, that Ofiris ſigniſies the active Principle, or the 


(i) Natura eſt quæ contineat mundum omnem cumque tues- 
tur. De Nat Deor. |. 2. 


(2) Or IS, the Woman, zar gem. 
(3) From Aer, Light. 


moſt 
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moſt Holy Being; % the Wiſdom or Rule of his 
Operation; Orus the firſt Production of his Power 
(4), the Model or Plan by which he produced every 
Thing, or the Archetype of the World (5). 


EXPLANATION 
Of the three following Plates of Isis, Os181s, and 


Oaus. 


THESE three following Plates, vis. of 1/is, Ofi- 
ris, and Orus, were taken originally om the Ben- 
bine or [fac Table in the Badleian Library. This 
Table or Altar-Plate is of Brals, full of Hieroglyplucs 
inlaid in Silver and Enamel, which conſtitute an Epi- 
tome of the whole Eg yp/ian Theology. It has been 
deſcribed, copied and elaborately explained by the 
learned Jeſuit, Athanaſius Kircher, in his OL dipus 
Ag yptiacus, vol. 3. p. 80, eg. Nen 1654. 7 Hor. 
Apoll. 

In this of %s, the Top-Cornice over her abounds 
with Flames, ditfuled like tiüng Serpents, indicating 
Light and Lite fupernal and diſtant from the Conta- 
gion of groſs Matter. In thoſe underneath, is the Cir- 
cle with expanded Hings, the En:blem of Ather. The 
Architraves are {uppor:ed by two Columns, with al- 
ternate ſquare Diviſions of black and white, crowned 
with the Head of %s. At ſome Diltance on the Out- 
ſides are two Pilaſters, decorated with Flowers, from 
which tiſe two is, Symbols of Warmih and Moi- 
ſture conjoine d, the ſecondaty Cauſe of. Lile In the 
Mlidſt of this niagniticent I hione is the Goddeſs ſeat- 


(4) De I6d & Ottrud. p. 3:4. See Ramſay's Theology of the 
Pagans 

(e) The Pull Q was the Subſtitute o M˙ the Name of 
the laiter Sr, or Sur, fhgni'yving a Buil, and 7prr, the moſt 
Mighty. But th: Buil Afro tad particular Maiks; and they ad- 
ded, that the Apis was animated by the Soul o. is. The 
Greeks gave the Article and the Termination to the Word Of- 
; lo diiguiſag it, that the Egg tions knew it not again, 
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ed, to denote Stability and Power. From the Navel 
to the Foot her Habit is compoſed of Wings, repre- 
ſenting the Velocity and Sublimity of the Z ther, dif- 
fuling itſelf univerſally. Thence upwards to the 
Breait, the is full of Paps, ſhewing the Body of the 
World, or the univerſal Machine to be thence nou- 
riſhed and ſupported. The Collars round her Neck 
are the celeſtial Orbs. The great Variety of created 
Beings, is aptly ſignißed by the party-coloured Fea- 
thers of the African Hen, which covers her Head, in 
a flying Attitude. The Baſtet on the Back of this 
Bird is the Emblem of Plenty, from which, on each 
Side, ſprings a Leaf of the Fg yprian Peach; and two 
Hlarus, which point cut the Creſcent Moon, incloſing a 
C-rcle marked with the Figure of the Lenses, or 
Beetle, repreſenting the Sun. 

The Geſture of her Left Hand is co: amanding and 
monitory: Her Fight holds a Sceptre of the flowering 
Litus. Her Seat is adorned with the Figure of a Dog 

titting ; to intimate her Dominion, according to Dio- 
455 us, refulgent in the Dag star. Within the Table, 
beneath the T hrone, is the Body of a Lion with the 
Head of an Hawk, at his Foreteet a Canopus, ſupport- 
ing upright 1ings; Emblems of Farth, Fire, Water, 
and Air, Over the Back of the Lion-Hawk is the 
Serjent, tranſmitted through 2 Circle, with expanded 
I{ ings, explained in the Chapter of Mercury, Page 98, 
of whole Calu en, theſe are the Atttibutes; and on 
his Head a Cre/cont, with the Sun over that. By the 
ſmall hieroglyphie Characters near the %s, the is ſaid 
to he The Hir it of the Mill, penetrating all Things 
with the Eye of Divine Providence; pts . ve Bond of 
the Superior and Inferior Worlds 


Explanation of the Plate of Os1n15, 


Ofiris is repreſented here ſeate.! on à fellated 
Throne, to expreſs Dominion and the Viciilitudes of 
Day and Night, which depend upon him. He has the 
Head of an Harwh, a Bird, from his Strength of Vition, 
by which he 1s faid to look fteac y on the Meridian Sun, 

[ 2 frequent! by 
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frequently depicted for the Symbol of the Solar Orb. 
He is crowned with a Mitre, full of ſmall Ores, to 
intimate his Superiority over all the Globes. The 
Gourd upon the Mitre implies his Action and Influence 
upon Moiſture, which, and the Nile particularly, was 
termed by the Egyprians the Efflux of O, is. The 
lower Part of his Habit is made up of deſcending Rays, 
and his Body is ſurrounded with Orbs. His Right 
Hand is extended in a commanding Attitude, and his 
Left holds a Thyr/us or Staff of the Papyrus, point- 
ing out the Principle of Humidity, and the Fertility 
thence flowing, under kis Direction. 


Explanation of the Figure of Orvs. 


The Figure of Orus, which is the Emblem of the 
Solar Efflux, is Juvenile, as perpetually renewed and 
renewing Youth and Vigour. He ftands to denote the 
unabated Activity of Light : And is habited in a Sort 
of Network, compoſed of Globules of Light puſhing 
and inter ſecting each other every Way. He holds a 
Staff croſſed, expreſſing his Power in the four Ele- 
ments; and on it the Head of the Hau, a tranſient 
Bird, to repreſent the continual Change of Things 
which he produces by thoſe Elements. This Staff, 
the Symbol of his Rule, is further adorned with a 
Gnomon and a Trumpet, indicating Seaſan and He- 
try, Harmony and Order. At his Back is a Triangle, 
with a Globe fixed to it; ſhewing the regular Being 
of the World to depend upon him. The Sides of the 
Portal, which he ſtands in, are d-cnrated with the 
celeſtial Bodies, and on the Top of it is the Circle with 
expanded Wings.” Ihe Hieroglyphics engraven on the 
Baſe, call him, The Parent of vegetable Nature ; the 
Guardian of Mof:ture ; Protector of the Nile; Aver- 
ter of Evils; Governor of the Worlds ; the many- figured 


God ; the Author of Flenty. 
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CHAP. LXIII. Of the CaBIRI. 
OCHART ſays, that the Cabiri were the Gods 


of the Phenicians, and obſerves juſtly, that Ca- 
bir ſignifies, both in the 1233 and Arabic T ongues, 
Great or Mighty : So that Cabiri, in the Plural, are 
Tre Great or MichTyY Oxtes. He that miniſtred 
in holy Things went by the Appellation of Cobes, a 
manitelt Corruption of the Hebrew Coben, a Prieff, 
or Interceſſar. 

They are ſpoken of by the Names of Axieros, 
Axiacher ſos and Axincherſa ; as three diſtinct Pertons : 
And in them our Author thinks that he has found 
Ceres, Priſerpine and Pluto; the Abbe Pluche, Oris, 
Orus, and is; others, Tupicer, Ceres, and Bacchus. 
To theſe, the Scholiait upon Apollonius has added a 
Fourth, Caſmilus or Cadmilus ; the tame, tays he, 18 
Hermes or Merc ury, whom Varro declares to be only 
a Miniſtet Attendant on the Cabiri 

Several Authors have confined the Appellation of 
Catiri to Jupiter, Minerva and Juno. Nor is it at 
all improbable that theſe ſhould have been ſo called in 
After-Ages, when the World in general lad foriaken 
the Worthip of the Creator for that of the Creature, 
and underſtood by theſe Terms thoſe Things which 
muſt indeed be allowed the moſt proper and ſignificant 
Einblems of the Divine Perſonalities (6): The Solar 
Fire being meant by Jupiter (7); by Minerva, darting 
from the Head of him, the Light thence ſpringing ; 
and by Juno, the ther, (including the Ai) the na- 
tural Repreſentative of the $acrED SyrrlT. Theſe 
are indeed the ſame with the Fgyptian O, is, Orus 
and /frs. 

But in the earlier Times it was judged an Act of 
[rreverence to pronounce their Names; which was the 
Cale of the Tetragrammaton with the Jews. They 


CO) Of. BB on.s? 1 nos Arc uns LINeCry 
Occulit, & er uur pro Jove ferma Fovis. Ovid. 
(+) Macrib. I. c. 23. Pa in Pazd. Orp eue, &c. 


nt were 
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wete therefore only ſpoken of by the general Deno- 
mination of Diaſcourat, or ſprung jrom Jowve; a Li- 
tie afterwarcs cunterred upon Ca/for and Pollux. 

Even Children were initiated into theſe Myſteries, 
and thought by their Parents to be afterwards ſecure 
trom Dangers of any Kind. Such as were permitted 
to partake of the Ceremonies, were wont to affemble 
in a Wood or Grove, which was held facred and be- 
came a Sanctuary. By the Initiation Men were be- 
level to become more holy, juſt and pure; and it is 
wid that none ever duly performed the Ceremonies, 
without being ampiy rewarced for his Piety. 

As to What is ſaid of a Man's being ſacrificed in 
theſe Myſteries upon ſome extraordinary Occaſion; [ 
cannot hnd the Aﬀertion to be well-grounded. Julius 
Firmicus intimates, that the Cabiri were three Bro- 
thers, one of whom was ſlain by the other I wo, and 
then deified ; and ſpenks of his Worſhippers, as hold- 
ing up their bloody Hands to the once-bleeding ; 
which may refer either to their Hands being embrued 
in the Blood of the ordinary Victims, or to the war- 
like Diſpoſition of that conquering People (Maceds- 
nians). But, if the Thing be Fact, it muft have 
proceeded from an Affurance that ſuch a Sacrifice 
was one Day or other to promote the Happineſs of 
Wankind (8). 


e 
— 


CHAP. LXIV. Of the inferior Deities attend- 
ing Mankind from their Birth to their Death. 


T would be a Taſk almoſt endleſs to enter into a 

minute Detail of the inferior Deities acknowledged 
by the Greeks and Romans "The Names of theſe 
vihonary Beings occur ſo ſeldom in the Claſſic Au- 
thors, that it is ſufficient barely to mark their Deno- 
n:1nations. 


{O) L:45 WAS An WE iCawug o,* * i N*M News be + 
Pro Vita Homini; mjt Vita Heminis reddatur, nin poſſe aliter 
Dewrum immeorialtum nimen placert arbiirantur, Ca. Comm. l. 
en. 


During 
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During Pregnancy, the tutelar Powers were the 
God Pilumnus (9), and the Goddeſſes Intercidonia (io), 
and Deverra (1). The Signifcation of theſe Names 
ſeems to point out the Neceflity of Warmth and 
Cleanlineſs to Perſons in this Condition. 

Be ſides the ſuperior Goddeſſes Funo-Lucina, Diana- 
Il ia and Latona, who all prefided at the Birth, there 
were the Goddeſſes Hgeria (2), Proſa (3), and Mana- 
geneta (4), who with the Dii Nixii (5), had all the 
Care of Women in Labour. 

To Children, nu, performed the Office of Door- 
keeper or Mid wile, and in this Quality was afliſted by 
the Goddeſs Oris, or Ops (6); Crnia rocked the 
Cradle, while Carmenta tung their Deltinv ; Levana 
litted them from the Ground (7) ; and Yegitanus took 
Care of them when they cried ; Rumina (5) watched 
them while they ſuckled; Putina furniſhed them with 
D.ink ; and Educa with Food or Nouriſhment ; O/- 
filago knit their Bones; and Carna (9) ſtrengthened 
their Conſtitution ; Nundina (io) was the Goddeſs of 
Children's Purification ; Statilinus or Satanus, in- 
ſtructed them to walk, and kept them from falling; 


Fabulinus learnt them to prattle ; the Goddels Pover- 


() Either from Pilum, a Peſtle; or from Pell, to drive away, 
becauſe he procured a fate Deiiv ery. 

(10) She taugat the Art of cutting Wo 0 with a Hatchet to 
make Fires. 

(1) The Inventreſs of Brooms, 

(2) From ciſting out the Birth. 

(3) Aulu; Gellius, cap. xix. (4) ian 

(c) From Enter, to ſiruggle. See Au/onius, Tdy'l, 12 

(6) Same make her the fame with Rea or Peſta. 

) Amongit the Romans the Midwiie always laid the Child 
on the Ground, and the Father, or Somebody he appointed, litt - 
ed it up; hence the Expreſhon of reo/lzre Liberes, to educate 
Children. 

(8) This Goddess had a Temple at Rene, and her Offerings 
were Mk. 

(g) On the Kalends of June Sacrif.ces were offered to Carna, 
of Bacon and Bean-Flower Cake: ; whence they were called 
Fibarie. 

(10) Boys were named always on the gth Day after their 
Bith, Girls on the Sth. 


14 tia 
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tia preſerved them from Frights (1) ; and Camena 
learnt them to ing. 

Nor was the Infant, when grown to riper Years, 
left without his ProteCtors ; Juventas was the God 
of Youth ; Agenoria excited Men to Action; and the 
Goddeſſes Stimula and S/renua inſpired Courage and 
Vivacity; Horta (2) inſpired the Love of Fame or 
Glory; end Jert:a gave them Sentiments of Frubity 
and Juſtice ; Lutes "was the Goddeſs of Repole or 
Eile (3); and Tndolena, or | azineſs, was deity'd by 
the Nane of Murcia (4); FVacuna protected the Idle; 
Adana and erna ſecuted Pcop! e in going abroad and 
returning (5); ard Fibilia, if they wandered, was fo 
kind to put them in the right t Way again; Feſſoria te- 
treſhed the Weary and Fat tigued ; and Meditrina 
healed the Sickly (6) ; Vite was the Pattoneſs of 
Mirth and Frolick (5); Joi the Godiels who 
beftowed Pleaſute (S); Orbona was addretied, that 
Parents might not loſe their Offspiing ; Pellonia a- 
verted Miichiefs and Dangers; and Nameria taught 
People to caſt and keep Accounts; Angerona (9) 
cured the Anguiſh or Sorrows of the lind; H res- 
Martia ſecured Heirs the Eſtates they expetted ; and 
Stata, or Statua Mater, ſecured the Forum, or Mar- 
ket-Place, from Fire; even the Thieves had a Pro- 
tectreſs in Laer na (10); Averruncus prevented ſud- 
den Misfortunes ; and Conſus was always diſpoſed to 
give good Advice to ſuch as wanted it; Folumnus in- 


i) From Paworem aver tondo. 
:) She had a Temple at R:me, which always ſtood open. 
3) She had a Temple witrout the Walls. 
4) Ac had het Terrple on Mount Aventine, 
) Fiom Aber, to go away, and Adec, to come. 
(6) The Peftival of this Geddetr was in September, when the 
Remnant drank new Wire mixed with old by Way of Phyſick, 
(7) From Vitale, to leap or dance. 
(8) From Vent. 
(y) In a great Mur: ain which deſtroyed their Cattle, the Ka- 
mans invoked this Gedgeſe, ard fhe removed the Plague. 
(10) The Image v. as 2 Head without a Body. Hcrace men- 
tions her, Lib. I. Epiſt. XVI. 69. the kad a "Temple without tie 
Wall, which gave Name to the Pirta Lavernaius. 
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ſpired Men with a Diſpoſition to do well; and f{no- 
rius railed them to Preferment and Honours. 

Nor was the Marriage State without its peculiar 
Defenders. Five Deities were eſteemed ſo neceſſary, 
that no Marriages were ſolemnized without aſking their 
Favours; theſe were Jupiter perfoctus, or the Adult, 
Juno, Venus, Suadela (1), and 8 

Tugatinus ty d the Nuptial Knot, Doniducus uſher- 
ed the Bride Home, Domitius took Care to keep her 
there, and prevent her gadding abroad; Manturna 
preſerved the conjugal Union ente; Virginenfis (2) 
looſed the Bridal yk or Girdle; Firip/aca was 4 
propitious Goddeſs ready to reconcile the married 
Conple in Caſe of any accidental Differences; Matu- 
ta was the Patrone ſs of Matrons, no Maid Servant be- 
ing ſuffered to enter her Temple ; Mena and Februa 
(3 ) were the Goddefſes who regulated the Female 
Katamenia ; the Coddeſs Vacuna (a) is mentioned by 
Horace (5) as having her Temple at Rome; the Rul- 
ticks celebrated her Feſtival in December, after the 
Harveſt was got in (6). 

The Antients aſſigned the particular Parts of the 
Body to peculiar Deities ; the Head was facred to Fu- 
piter, the Breaſt to Neptune, the Waiſt to Mars, the 
Forehead to Genius, the Eyebrows to June, the Eyes 
to Cupid, the Ears to Memory, the Right-Hand to 
Fid:s or Veritas, the Back to Pluto, the Reins to Ve- 
nus, the Knees to Miſericordia, or Mercy, the Legs 
to Mercury, the Feet to Thetis, and the Fingers to 
Minerva (7). | 

| The 


(it) The Goddeſs of Floquence, or Perſuaſion, who had al- 
Was a great Hand in the Succeſ of Cou: tſhip. 
2) She was allo called Cinxta Jung, 
From Febru:, to purge. 
(4) Sore was an old Sabine Deity. Some make her the ſame 
4 in CC; but Farr: irvigines her to be the Goddets oi Jidke- 


the F wi 0: Wie ae Lale and Repoſe. 
(5) 27 & Lib. I. Zyitt X. 49. 
(6) 0 4 Faſt. Lib. VI. 
(+) From this Dittert aroſe, perhaps, the Scheme of gut 


nodern Aftrolegers, wie atiagn the different Pats of the Body 
I's 6 
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The Goddeſs who preſided over Funerals was Libi- 
tina (8) in whole Temple at Rome, the Undertakers 
furnithed all the Neceſſaries for the Interment of the 
Poor or Rich ; all dead Bodies were carried through 
the Porta Libitina, and the Rationes Libitinæ, men- 
tioned by Suetonius, very nearly anſwer our Bills of 
Mortality. 


CHAP. LXV. Of the inferior Rural Dertits. 


H E Romans were not content with the great 

Variety of Gods, which filled their Ritual. 
They were daily inventing new Deities of an inferior 
Order, to anfwer the Demands of Superſtition. and 
increaſe the Kalendar. Runa thus became the Name 
for a Goddeſs, who preſided over the Country in ge- 
neral. Collina had the Charge of the Hills, and Yal- 
land the Inspection of the Vallies ; Hippona was the 
Guardian of Stables and Horſes; and Bubona took 
Care of the Oxen ; Seia, or Sogetia watched the Seed 
till it ſprouted ; and Runcina weeded the young Corn; 
Sarritcy was the God of Sowing, and Occator of 
Harrowing; Robigus kept the Blights or Mildew a- 
way (9); Stercutius manured or dunged the Ground; 
Altus, or Nadeſus took Care to ſtrengthen and knit 
the Stalks of the Corn; Yalufia watched the Blade; 
Patelina unfolded the Ear; Lattucina filled it; and 
Matura brought it to due Ripeneſs; Heſtilina pro- 
duced a plextiiu! Crop; and Tutelina took Care to 
reap and get it ſafe in; Pilumnus kneaded the Bread ; 


to the celeſtial Conſtellations, or Signs of the Zodiac; as the 
Head to A, the Neck to Taurus, the Shouile:s to Cement, 
the Hea't to Canter, tne Breaſt to Les, the Belly to Vir ge, the 
Reins to Libra, the Secrets to Scergie, the Thighs to Sagtarius, 
the Knecs to Capricorn, the Legs to Aquarius, ard tlie Feet to 
Pr cer. 

(8) Some conſound this Geddels with Preſerpine, others with 
Venus, 

(%) His Feſtival, called R:b:2alia, was celebrated in the Be- 
zluning of Jay, 


and 
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and Fornax (io) baked it: Mellona was the Goddeſs 
of Honey; but the Truth is, theſe fanciful Deities 
are ſo little mentioned in Authors, that we may call 
them the Refuſe or Scum of the Gods. 


CHAP. LXVI. Of Tarmis, AsTrEaA, and 


NEMESIS. 


HEMIS was the Daughter of Cz/um and 

Terra, and the Goddeſs of Laws, Ceremonies 
and Oracles. Jupiter conſulted her in the Giant's 
War, and afterwards eſpouſed her; ſhe inſtructed 
Deucalion how to re-people the World after the De- 
luge, and was rather indeed a moral than an hiſtori- 
cal Deity, as ſhe ſignifies that Power which rewards 
Virtue and punithes Vice. 

To Fupiter, Themis, beſides a numerous Offspring, 
already ſpoken of, bore the Goddeſs Aræa, who te- 
ſided on Earth during the golden Age, and inſpired 
Mankind with the Principles of Juſtice and Equity ; 
but as the World grew corrupted, the returned to 
Heaven (1), and became that Conſtellation in the Ze- 
diac, which is called YVirga9. This Goddels is repre- 
ſented with her Eyes bound or blinded, having a 
Sword in one gland, and in the other a Pair of Bal- 
lances equally poiſed 

Nemofis was the Daughter of Jupiter and Neceſfi- 
ty (2). She had the Title of Adraftea, becauſe A 
draſtus, King of Argos, firſt raiſed an Altar to her. 
She had a magnificent Temple at Rhamnus in Attica, 
with a Statue. She is repreſented with a itern Aſpect. 
having 1a one Hand a Whip, in the other a Pair of 
Scales. 

(10) Grid Faſti, Lib VI. 


(1 Fra. Aſtræn rel; 1. 
(:) Others lay of Jess and er. 
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CHAP. LXVII. Of the Coddeſs Fortuna, or 


ForRTUNE, and the other Viktues and Vices 
deified by the Antients, 


ORTUNE was thought to have fo great a Share 
in human Affairs, that it is no Wonder the No- 
mans made her a Go{deſs. Juvenal, however, is not 
a little ſevere upon his Countrymen (3) for this Choice; 
and Horace expreſſes, if not an ablolute Contempt 
for (4), yet at beſt a very mean Opinion of this Dei- 
ty. But whatever Sentiments the Philoſophers or 
Poets might entertain of her, they did not leſſen her 
in the Sight of the Vulgar, who paid her much Vene- 
ration 
This Goddeſs had a Variety of Epithets ; ſhe was 
termed Regia and Aurea, from an Image of her uſual- 
ly kept in the Apartment of the Cæſars. In the Ca- 
pita ſhe was worſhipped by the Title of Bana, but 
er Temple at the Eſquilia was conſecrated by the 
Name of Mala. She was called Conſervatrix, Ma- 
ne:5 and Felix, in antient Inſcriptions, to denote the 
Happineſs ſhe beſtows. Domitian conſecrated her a 
Chapel by the Style of Redux, and in ſome antient 
Monuments ſhe is called Stata. The Names of Bar- 
bta and Pan were given her by dervius Tullius, who 
dedicated a Shrine to her (5): She vas alto termed 
Ceca, not nnjuttly, on Account of the injudicious 
Dick ihution of her Favours She was honoured at 
R me by the Title of Fortuna Fqueſtris re 
Temple the had near that of Venus, ſhe bore the Ap- 
pellatb ions of Maſcula and Viriliss At other Times 
ſhe was named Mammoſa (7), Primngenia (8), and 


(3) Satyr X. 
(4) Lib. ILO XXXIV. 4 
(8 He alto calied her 05 eguent, from her favowing his 
3 Firare calls her Seve on a quite contra y Account, 
(6) Thi Temple was erected in Purſuance of a Vow of the 
P:ztor N. Tui Fiaccus, for a Victory he obtained in Spain, 


by Mean: of hit Cavalry. 
(7) Father mom her having large Breaſts, or the Plenty ſte | 
ſuppnes. 
() From her giving Birth to the City and Empire. 
Privata, 
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Privata, or Propria (9). In the Quality of Fortuna- 
Virgo, Coats of young Children were offered to her 
betore they put them on; and the was ſtyled Viſcata, 
or Viſcoſa (16), on Account of her alluring or at- 
tracting People by her deceitiul Kindneſs. 

The principal Temple of this Goddeſs was at Pre- 
neſte, whence ſhe was called Præneſtina She is uſu- 
ally repreſented blind, ſtanding on a W heel in a mov- 
ing Attitude, and holding a Cornucopia, from whence 
ſhe pours Wealth, and all the Emblems of Proſperity. 
Ilorace has given a very maſterly Picture of her in an 
Ode to Mæcenas (1). 

She is ſometimes figured in a flying Attitude, with 
broad Wings, founding a Trumpet, and her flying 
Robe wrought all over with Eyes, Ears and Tongues, 
to denote the Surprize, Attention, and Diſcourſe the 
excites. Virgil (2) has given an inimitable Defcription 
of her, nor does Ovid fall much ſhort of him (3). 

Peace is a Bleſſing to umverially eſteemed, that it is 
no Wonder it the was deified. The Athenians (ac- 
cording to Plutarch erected her an Altar with her 
Statue, attended by that of Plutus, the God of Riches, 
to ſhew that the was the Source ot Plenty. At Rome 
ſhe had a magnincent Temple in the Forum (4), which 
was conſumed by Fire in the Reign of Commodus. 

On Meals, this Goddels is repreſented before an 
Altar, ſetting Fire with a Torch in her left Hand ta 
a Pile of Aru, and with the other holding an Olive 
Branch. Behind her, on a Column, appears the Image 
of a naked Boy or Man excending his Arms in a re- 
joicing Poiture (5). The Poets generally introduce 

her 


(g} From her favouring particu'ar Perſons. Theſe two laſt 
Arpellations were given ber by Servius Tullus, a very great Ad- 
mirer of her Divinity, 

(10) From V%, Birdime. Hence Seneca ſays, Beneficia 
ſunt ci, OH ations are catching, 

(1) Hate, Liv III. Ode XXIX. 49. 

(2) Virgil Aneid | 

(3) Ovid, Metem XII. 42 63. 

) Beigun ) Candins, and ficiſhed by Veſpafran, 


„ The Legend of ths Medal, which was truck by Fe/pa- 


fran 


| 
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her in Company with the moſt ſhining Virtues (6). 
And Virgil repreſents her as the common Wiſh of 
Mankind (7). Claudian has compoſed her Panegyrick 
in a very diſtinguiſhed Manner. Sometimes ſhe ap- 
pears like a Matron holding a Bunch or Ears of Corn, 
and crowned with Olive, or Roles. 

The Goddeſs Concordia, or Concord, was another 
Divinity of the Romans. At the Requeſt of his Mo- 
ther Livia, Widow of Auguſtus, a Temple was dedi- 
cated to her by Tiberius at Rome. She had ſeveral o- 
ther magnificent Temples ; in one of theſe were de- 
poſited the rich Spoils of the Temple of Jeruſalem. 

Virtue and Honour had their Temples at Rome. 
That to Virtue was erected by M. Marcellus (8), and 
was the only Paſſage to the Temple of Honour, to 
ſhew that worthy Actions were the true Foundation of 
laſting Fame. The Sacrthces to Honour were per- 
formed by the Prieſts bare-headed. 

Virtue was repreſented like an elderly Matron fit- 
ting on a ſquate Stone; in antient Medals they ap- 
pear jointly: However, upon ſome of Gordian and 
Numenian, the is tound in the Figure of an old Man 
with a Beard. 

1 Fides, or Faith, had a Temple near the Capitol, 
founded by Numa Pompili:s. No Animals were of- 
| fered, or Blood ſpilt in her Sacrifices; during the 
| Performance of her Rites, her Prieſts were cloathed 
, in white Veſtments, and their Heads and Hands co- 
q vered with Linen Cloth; to thew that Fidelity ought 
| to be ſecret. Her Syinbol was a white Dog, and a 
| Figure where two Women are joining Hands, repre- 
fl ſen's the Goddeſs 

1 Hop is another of the Paitions deify'd by the Ra- 
me. mans. She had a Temple in the Herb-Market, which 
was contumd by Lightening. On Medals ſhe appears 


| 
' 
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han on the Conqueſt of Jadæa, is Paci Oroi: Terrarum. On a 
Medal 6: his Sun T7. xs, the is ſeen with 2 Palm in one Hand and 
a Scertie in the ether, the Inicripuern Pax ters. 

(') terace,, Carmen SEC. 57. 
(J Aoeid XI 352. 
(2) Soa to Ag. 
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in a ſtanding Attitude, with her Left-Hand holding up 
lightly her looſe Robes, and leaning on her Elbow ; 
in her Right the has a Plate, on which is placed a Ci- 
borium, or Cup, faſhion'd like a Flower, with this 
Inſcription, Ses, P. R. the Hope of the Roman People, 
(9). In the modern Statues and Paintings, her 
Characteriſtick is a Golden Anchor 

Piety, or filial Affection, had a Chapel at Rome, con- 
ſecrated by the Duumvir Attilius, Glabrio on a re- 
markable Occaſion : ** A Man being ſentenced to 
hard Imptiſonment, his Daughter, who was then 
a Nurſe, daily viſited him, and was ſtrictly ſearch'd 
by the Gaoler, to ſee ſhe brought no Food to the 
Priſoner. At laſt a Diſcovery was made, that ſhe 
* ſupported him with her Milk. This Inſtance of 
Piety gained her Father's Freedom, They were both 
afterwards ſupported at the publick Expence, and 
the Place was confecrated to this Goddels (10).” 
Pudicitia, or Chaſtity, was honoured at Rome under 
two Names. Into the Temple of Pudicitia Patricia, 
none were admitted but Ladies of noble Birth. Vir- 
ginia the Daughter of Aulus having married a Plebeian, 
ſo offended theſe, that they excluded her their Aﬀem- 
blies: Upon which Virginia calling a Meeting of the 
Plebeian Matrons dedicated a Chapel to this Goddeſs 
by the Name of Pudicitia Plebeia (1). Her Speech on 
this Occaſion was truly great. I dedicate, fays ſhe, 
this Altar to Pudicitia Plebeia, and defire you will 
* adore Chaſtity as much as the Men do Honour ; and 
{ wiſh that this Temple may be frequented by 
purer Votaries (if poſſible) than that of Pudicitia 
Patricia.” In both theſe Temples no Matron was 
permitted to facrifice unleſs ſhe had an unblemiſh'd 
Character, and was but once married. In Medals this 
Deity is repreſented under the Figure of a Woman 
veiled, pointing with the Fore-Finger of her Right- 


1 4 


(y) The Reverſe i« a Head of Adrian, 

(10) Piny's Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VII. cap, 36. - 

(i) Ail Matrons who married but once, were honoured with 
the C:rmma Fudicitiæ, or Crown of Chaſtity, 
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Hand to her Face, to ſignify that ſhe had no Reaſon 
to bluſh, 

Mercy, or Clemency had an Altar at Athens, erected 
by the Kindred of Hercules. At Rome was a Temple 
dedicated to the Clemency of Cæſar (2). Both the 
Romans and Greeks gave the Name of 4/z/um to the 
Temples each had etected to this Goddels. 

Truth, according to Plutarch, was the Daughter of 
Saturn and Time, and the Mother of Virtue, and was 
repreſented as a beautiful young Virgin of a proper 
Stature, modeſtly clad in a Robe, whoſeWhitenels re- 
ſeinbled that of Snow. Democritus, to give an Idea 
of the Difficulty of her being found, ſays that ſhe is 
concealed in the Bottom of a Well, 

Liberty was ſo much the Delight of the Romans, 
that it was but natural tor them to imagine her a God- 
dels, and to conlecrate to her Temples and Altars. 
She was repreſented in the Form of a Virgin cloathed 
in Whire, holding a Sceptre in her Right-Hand, and 
a Cap in her Left 

Good Senſe or Underſtanding, {[ Mers] was honoured 
with an Altar in the Capital, by M. Amilius, and 
Atilius the Prætor erccted her Chapel. 

Fauſti'as, or the publick Felicity and Welfare, had 
many Al-ars, and was adored both by the Greeks and 
Romans ; the former honour'd this Goddeſs under the 
Names of Endaiminia and Macaria. The Athenians 
coniulti:g an Oracle on the Succels of a Battle, were 
informed, that they ſhou!4 win the Victory, it one of 
the Childten of Hercules would Fibmit to a voluntary 
Death; on this Marcarta, one of his Daughters, kill'd 
herielf, and the Arheniars becoming viftorious, paid 
her Adora ion under the Name of Felici y. She was 
repreſented in Painting, as a Lady cloathed in a Pur- 
pl- Veſtment trimme d with Silver, fit ting on an Im- 
perial i hrone, and holding in one Hand a Caduceus, 
and in the other 2 Cornucopia. 

Victory was honoured by ſeveral Nations as a God- 
deſs. Accurving to II fied, the was the Daughter of 

(z) This Temple was bui't by a Decree of the Senate, after 
the Death et Ju, Car. 


Styx 
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Styx and Pallas; ſhe was painted by the Ancients in 
the Form of a Woman chd in Cloth of Gold, and is 
repreſented on lome Medals with Wings, flying 
through the Air holding a Palm in one Hand, and a 
Lawrcl Crown in the other; in others the is to be 
ſeen ſtanding upon a Globe, with the fame Crown 
and Branch of Palm. | 

The Goddels us, or Health, had a Temple at 
Nome near the Gate, from thence called Porta Salu- 
taris, and as the |vieilings ſhe bellows are known to 
all, ſo no doubt but ſhe had a great Number of Vo- 
taries. She was repreſented by a Woman fitting on a 
Throne, and holding a Globe in ber Hand, Near her 
ſtood an Altar, with a Snake entwined round it. In 
this Temple was performed the Augur im Salutis, a 
Ceremony which Auguſtus revived from Deſuetude. It 
was a Day ſet apart annually, for enquiring of the 
Gods by Divination, whether they would allow the 
People to pray for Peace? On this Day the Roman 
Armies were forbid to march or engage. It is wor- 
thy of Remark, that the Prieſts of this Temple had 
arrogated to themſelves the ſole Privilege of offering 
Supplications for the Health of every Individual, as 
well as for the State. | 

The Good Genius was ador'd by the Greeks, and, 
according to Pauſanias, had a Temple in the Road 
leading to Mount Mænalus At the Cloſe of Supper 
a Cup was always offered him of Wine and Water, 
and call'd rhe Grace-Cup. 

Wealth has ſuch an Influence on the Affairs of Life, 
that it has in all Ages been the Object of publick 
Worſhip, or of ſecret Idolatry. Thus the Romans 
deifhed both Plutus and Pecunia, or Money. Menan- 
der wittily obſerves on this Subject; “ That if you 
can poſſeſs this Deity, you may alk and have what 
vou pleaſe: Even the Gods themſelves ſhall be at 
your Devotion. 

Silence was, amongſt the Romans, both a Male and 
Female Deity, by the Names of Harpocrates and An- 
gerona ; but the latter ſeems only to have been a Fe- 
male limitation of the former, whom they borrowed 

from 
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from the Hfyptiant. He was the Son of I/s, begot- 
ten by Oris atter his Death, and on that Account 
faid to have been a weakly Child His Statue was 
placed at fome ima'l Diſtance from thoſe of Oris, 
Crus and s, with his Finger on his Mouth; inti- 
mating to the Vi orſhippers, that not a Word was to 
be ſaid that thoſe Deitics had once been mortal. The 
Greeks and Romans appropriated to themſelves this 
Symbol of Silence, but in geneial were ignorant of its 
original Intention. 

Nor were theſe the only viſionary Deities erected 
by the Heathens. Fear, Hope, Diſeaſes, Calamities, 
and even ices, were honoured with a View of avert- 
ing their V iſitation, or allaying their noxious [nfluences 
Thus Febris, or the Fever, had her Altars at Rome. 
Hoftilius Tullis vowed a Temple to the Goddeſles 
Terror ana Paleneſs. M. Marcellinus, atier eſcaping a 
Storm near Sicily, built a Chapel to the God Ten- 
peſtas, without the Gate of Capena. And Poverty 
and Art were both deified by the People of Gadara, 
becauſe Neceſſity is the Mother of Invention, Enwy 
was a Goddeſs whoſe Perſon and Abode are inimi- 
tably deſcribed by Ovi (3). 

Calumny had an Altar ereQted to her by the Athe- 
nian. We have a very remarkable Picture of this 
miſchievous Goddeſs, as drawn by the Hand of the 
great Apelles. Credulity, repreſented by a Man with 
large open Ears, invites this Deity to him, extending 
his Hand to receive her. [gnorance and Suſpicion ſtand 
juſt behind him, Calumny (the principal Figure of the 
Piece) appears advancing, her Countenance ruffled 
with Vailion, holding in her Left-Hand a lighred 
Torch, and with her Right dragging along a Youth, 
who lifts up his Hands ſupplicating the Gods. Juſt 
before her goes Enty pale and ſquinting. On her 
Right-Side are Fraud and Conſpiracy. Behind her 
follows Repentance with her Cloaths torn, and look- 
ing backwards on Truth, who flowly cloſes up the 
Rear (4). Contumely and Impudence, were allo 


(2) Metam. Lib. II. 762. (4) Lucian. 
honoured 
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honoured by the Athenians under the Figure of 
Fartridges, eſteemed a very bold Bird. D:ſcord is te- 
preſented as a Goddeſs by Petronius Arbiter, whoſe 
Deſcription of her is worthy ſo maſterly a Pencil: 
And Virgil has given us a Picture of Fury, a Deity 
much of the fame Stamp. It is now Time to cloſe 
the particular Account, and to proceed to a Conſidera- 
tion at large of the Heathen Theology, 
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DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


THEeoLOGyY of the Hrar urs. 


725 2 * HE Religion of Mankind was at firſt; One, 
Bf = X ke the Object of 1t. But when the lat- 

L Va fer was « aanged, the „ode and \ erc- 
A monial of W orſhip continued (Lill the 
8 fame: For Idolatry, that WoksT of 
Things, was but in its Origin, the Corruption of true 
Religion, which is the BS r? We are not therefore 
to wonder if we ſee the lame Uſage of 'Temples, Al- 
tars, Prieſts, Sacrifices, Firſt-fruits, c. common to 
the Patriarchs and Unbelievers. We even behold, in 
theſe and many other Inſtances, the fame religious 
Cuſtoms amongſt the Heathens, which it pleaſed the 
divine Being to enforce the Continuance of by the 
Maſuic Diſpenfation ; a convincing Argument that 
they muſt have been uncorrupt and innocent in their 
Original. 

Nor did Mankind in general loſe Sight of the Ori- 
ginal Object ſo ſoon, or ſo totally, as is commonly 
apprehended. Since we find amongſt the Eaſtern Na- 
tions, and indeed amongſt ſeveral of the Greets and 
Ramans, the moſt exalted Notions of the Supreme 
Being, the Creator of Heaven and Earth. 

According to the Egyptians (5), Eicton, or the firſt 
God, exiſted in his ſolitary Unity before all Beings. 
He is the Fountain and Original of every I hing that 
either has Underſtanding, or is to be underſtood. He 


(s) Jemblicar de Myit. Egypt, Ed. Lugd. 1552. p. 153-4 
15 


> 
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is the firſt Principle of all Things, ſelf- ſufficient, in- 
Dr. and the Father of all Eſſences. Hermes 
ſays likewiſe, that this ſupreme God has conſtituted 
another God, called Emeph, to be Head over all 
Spirits, whether ethereal, empyrean, or celeſtial ; 
and that this ſecond God, whom he ſtyles the Guide, 
is a Wiſdom that transforms and converts into itſelf 
all ſpiritual Beings. He makes nothing ſuperior to 
this God-Guide, except the firſt Intelligent, and firſt 
Intelligible, who ought to be adored in Silence. He 
adds, that the Spirit which produceth all Things, 
has different Names, according to his different Pro- 
perties and Operations; that he is called in the Egyp- 
tian Language Amoun, as he is wile ; Ptha, as he is 
the Life of all Things; and Ofris, as he is the Au- 
thor of all Good (6). 

Let us proceed to the Greeks, amongſt whom Or- 
pheus claims the firſt Place in Right of his Antiquity, 
and to whoſe theological Sentiments the Prefe ence 
is always given by the early Writers in Favour of 
Chriſtianity. 

** Thereis one aoknown Being, exalted above, and 
prior to, all Beings (7), the Author of all Things, 
even of the Æther, and of every Thing that is be- 
low the Ather; this exalted Being is Lire, Licut 
and Wis pon; which three Names expreſs only 
One and the ſame Power, which drew all Beings, 
viſible and inviſible, out of nothing. 
Thus alſo the divine Plate; I hat which (8) 
gives [ruth and Reality to Things knows, and 
endue: the Knower with the Power of Endetſtand- 
ing: This call thou the Idea of the Gooo Ore, 
the Source of Wiſdom and Truth.” But Gop is 
every where diſtinguiſhed throughout the Works of 
this i/lu/trious Philoſopher, as the BeaUTiFuL, the 
Goop, the JusT Ove. 

(5) Sce Ramſay's Theology, annex'd to Cyrus, 4to Ed. 
p. 1.4. and 17. 

(7) Suid. de O ph. p. 359. & Cedrenus, p. 47. 

(8) re rene 75 rm àn a T#pi x9) rei re ds, nas 


Tu FIYVDTRO da dhe. ov, Thi TY 'Ayany (Tins as vt. 


De Repub. lib. 6. 
Would 
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Would you ſee the Being and the Providence of Got 
demonſtrated from the Order and Adminittration o 
the World? You will no where find it more con 
vincingly than the Reaſoning of Ba/bus in Cicero ; anc 
from which Obſervations you mult of Neceflity drav 
the ſame Concluſion which he does, that (g) “ Al 
Things in the World are wondertully directed by: 
divine Mind and Counſel, to the Safety and Confer: 
vation of the Whole.” 

Theſe Sentiments are alſo the Reſult of Seneca" 
Enquiries. ** By Jobe, fays. he (10), the wiſe Mer 
amongtt the Ancients did not mean ſuch a One as we 
lee in the Cagitol and other Temples, but the Guar: 
dian and Ruler of the Univerſe, a Min and Sprite. 
the Matter and Artificer of this Mundane Fabric. 
whom every Title ſuits. Would you call him Fate? 
you will not err: For he it is on whom all Things de- 
pend ; the Cavss or Cavses. Would you call him 
Providence! You are in the Right: For by his Wir: 
dom is the World directed; hence it moves unſhaken, 
and performs ! its every Office. Wou'd you call him 
Nature? "Tis not amiſs: Since from him all Thing; 
proceed, and by his Spirit we live: Or the ## orld ? 
"Tis well: For he is All in All, and exifting by kis own 
Power.” 

Innumetable are the Iaſtances which might be 
brought from the Ancients to this Purpote. But theſe 
may tufhce. And from an attentive Conſideration of 
theſe it will appear, that the Philoſophers endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh a particular Syitem with Relation to the 
Origin of Idolarry, which tends very much to l-ffen 
the tupp os'd Ab:urdity of it. They maintained (1) 
that the Idea which the wife Men of Antiquity had 
farmed to themtelves of Gad, was that of a Being ſu- 
pertor to whatever exiits; of a SeinrT pretent in _ 
the Bounds of the Univerſe, who animates all, u! 
is the Princ inle of Gieneraiion, and communicates 1 er- 

(g) Si _ mi Ratiine ctacluditur, Mente C. l. Hague Di- 
mnia in ec Mund: ad /a em cmmunia Confer Vali:nemgae « ade 
i/iicr adwmimſtrari, De Nat. Deor. l. 2. c. 5 
Natural. Qurſt I. 2. c. 4c. 


Sce Ban:cr*'s Mythology, Vol. I p. 171. 
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tility to every Being: Ofa Frau, lively, pure, and 
always active Ot an INTELLIGENCE, infin itely wiſe, 
whole Providence continually watches and extends 
over all: In a Word, an Idea of a Being, to whom 
they had given difterent Names anſwering to his ſu- 
perior Excellence; yet ſuch as always bore the Stamp 
of that ſupreme Right of Poſſeſſion, which is only in- 
horent in the abſolute Lord, and in him from whom 
all Things flow. 
It is, however, too fatally true to be denied that, as 
the Corruption of the Heart of Man dijated and en- 
larged ittelt, a Ditrelith of ſpiritual Things gradually 
came on, and the and g re more devoted to ſenſib e 
22 Of all created Ti ngs within his Proſpect, 
the Sun was the moſt glorious and the moit likely to 
engage his Atte ntion thirſt, and next his Wonder 
and his Worſhip. Accordingly it had been conſidered 
from the Beginning as the great or primary Emblem of 
the Divinity, being not only the molt beauriful of all 
nr ies in its Appearance, but the moſt beneficent in 
ts EfteQs ; the Rezulator of the Szalons, and the na- 
ar Parent of Light and Fertiity. H-nce Plato (2) 
calls it the“ The Offspring of the Goon owe, which 
the Goop One pro juce d analogous to Himtelf.“ 


It is terw.ed by others (3) © The Eye of ve,“ and 
© The Mind of Fave, ot Heaven, ot the 5511 la 
fine, whocver will be at the Pains to conſult di 


bius, may fee that the Figures of all the Heathen 
Deities were but fo many different Expreilions of the 
Qu14litics and Attributes oi the San, or of the Seaſons 
which depended on and were governed by 
win his Votaries aſcrib'd Q 
V1 their 


hin z to 
nipotence, and whom 
In, ocations they ſaluted as“ The Power, 
the Light, and the Spirit of the World (4),” 
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2) Ty 77 ns! 
D. N puh. | 5. 
(3) Apulcius de Mun o, 
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The Solar Body, before Writing, cou'd not more 
properly be repreſented than by the 3 of a Circle; 
a Symbol fo plain and inoffenſive, that, one wou'd 
think, it ſhou'd not eaſily be perverted to the Uſes of 
Idolatry. It was accordingly ſubſtituted in Hiero- 
glyphics as the Artificial (its Principal the Sun being 
the great Natural) Emblem of the Divinity, and be- 
came the Figure of all the open Temples ; the earlieſt 
Places of Religious Worſhip. "Theſe Circles, or Diſcs, 
are the Sun-lmages mentioned in Scripture (5), and 
are at this Day the Symbols of Royalty, Glory and 
Divinity: And it may be worth while perhaps to re- 
mark that the Word from which this is ſupplied (6), 
is uſed to ſignify Idolatry in general, from the near 
Relation which it bears to the original Object of it (7), 
whoſe Derivative it is. 

When religious Worſhip began to be transferr'd 
from the Divinity to his Emblem, from the Creator to 
the Creature ; then that particular Day of the Week, 
which had ever been kept ſecret to the Creator of all 
Things, began likewiſe to be ſet apart and dedicated 
to the Honour of this Luminary, was thence termed 
Sunday, and continu'd to be had in eſpecial Reverence 
above the reſt. Hence celebrated by one of the moſt 
ancient Writers, as ** An holy Day, becauſe it was 
„the Birth-Day of Apollo, or the Sun (8)'. Which 
indeed was ſo far true, that it was the Commemora- 
tion of that Day, on which the human Eye was firſt 
bleſſed with the Proſpect of that glorious Object. For 
it requ res no extraordinary Sagacity, but only a little 
Attention, however generally and unaccountably this 
Point has been overlooked, to fee and be convinced that 
the Firſt Holy Seventh Day was the particular ſtated 
Day of the Chriftian Sabbath. It appears from the 
original Account of it, that the Work of the Creation 
took up Six Days, and that the laſt created Being was 


(s) Haminich-m, Sun-Images. 
(6) Hamen, ldolatry. (7) Hamah, the Suns 
(8) ESC lepoy . 


Ta yap ATOMAava xpuraope year ANTH, Hr:10D, 
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Man ; who was therefore in all Probability formed on 
the Evening of the Sixth Day. That which imme- 
diately ſucceeded was the Firſt of Adam's Lite, as well 
as the Firſt Sabbath. It was the Firſt Day of his Firſt 
Week, and Month and Year, I. e. the Firſt in Man's 
Accompt of Time. On the Expiration of this firſt 
Sabbath, he began to number his ſecular Days, as 
they advanced in Order, till he had told fix. The 
next was again his Holy Seventh; yet the firſt Day of 
his ſecond Week, for his Weeks were aſcertained by 
the Return of the Sabbaths. Thus it obtained duly 
in all ordinary and civil Computations to be the Firtt 
Day of the Week, at the ſame Time that it was dif- 
tinguiſhed with a Retroſpect to the Work of the Crea- 
tion, as an Holy Seventh Day, And it is remarkable, 
that the moſt ancient of the Heathen Writers, while 
they ſpeak of it as ſuch, have rendered the very ſame 
Reaſon for it (9), which the Jewiſh Legiſlator had be- 
fore given; namely, that On it all Things were 
ended or completed.” This then being of ancient 
and Patriarchal Uſage, was not confined to any par- 
ticular Nation or Set of Men, like the Je toiſß Sabbath, 
but extended to all Mankind, and was univerſally ob- 
ſerved as the Birth-Day of the World : But being at 
length abuſed and deſecrated to the Purpoſes of Ido- 
latry, it pleaſed the divine Being, when he delivered 
his People from the Bondage of the Egyptians, to 
conſecrate another Day to his peculiar Worthip. This 
was the ſelf ſame Day in which he brought them 
forth with their Armies from the Land of Egypt. 
Which was therefore to be a Memorial of their De- 
liverance (10), as long as their State and Polity ſhou'd 


(9) © —— ET} e ep. Hzs10D, 
ESD tv ispn, HomER, 
"EBSTopaoy „Aab Inv Xai TY THTEMED) &TArTH, Hour. 
ESD I' noi TET EMETpabira TavTa TETURTHL, Lin. 
EBD by Tpwruci, nai igen tl teln. CAaLLiM. 


Vide Clemeat. Alex- Strom. I. $- p- $60+ & Poli. Synopse. 
ad Geneſ. xi. 2. 


(12) Deuteronom. c. v. 15. 
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laſt, and a Sign (1) and Covenant that the moſt High 


God was their Gop. : 

But to reſume our Subject; from which, we hope, 
the Reader will excuſe this little Digreſſion, if ſuch it 
be. Another Emblem of the Divinity, in a Manner 
univerſally received, was the Seraph or hery-flying Ser- 
pent, the Sa/utis Draco (2), the great Symbol of 
Light and Wiſdom, of Life and Health, Why the 
Figure of this Animal was thus honoured, ſeveral Rea- 
ſons may be aſſigned ; as, the annual Renovation of 
its Youth and Beauty; its Sinuoſity, which enabled 
it to put on various Forms; the Acuteneſs of Viſion, 
and extraordinary Sagacity aſcribed to it ; and its 
Colour, which is that of vivid Flame, or burniſhed 
Braſs. Its Name of Seraph particularly is fo expreſ- 
hve (3) of that Blaze of Brightneſs which it ſeemed to 
furniſh when reflecting the Splendor of the Sun-Beams; 
that it has been transferred to a ſuperior Order of 
Angels; and is once made uſe of to denote even the 
glorious Appearance of the Cherubim (4). This is 
the ſame Symbol which was ereted by Moſes in the 
Wilderneſs. But this alſo was at length proſtituted to 
abominable Purpoſes, and made the Attribute of all 
the Egyptian Deities (5). 

Expanded Wings made a third Emblem of the Di- 
vinity. This was the Hieroglyphic ſubſtituted for the 
iber, which was conſidered as the natural Symbol 
of the divine Spirit, and, as ſuch, ſucceeded to a 
Share of idolatrous Worſhip (6). In ſome of the ori- 
ginal open Temples, particularly in that ne” 

ne 


(1) Ezekiel, c. xx. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

(2) Mac robius. (3) Seraph, a Flame or Burning. 

(4) Iſaiah vi. (s) Orus Apoll: 2 ad inittum. 

(6) T 3) xs oepevorar Tort Mey Dov, ow” MEyinag Ya. Knewea ? 
xte 'Oupariy 3; av xs TincuoTarIV, wy FH,]u⁵ rte dle dane af 
x24 Nec, Tales Te ud zu d Haptporrw; duty, Tov Te nai Tay an- 
N d fr &ya >Þv TAvTHY NuLY GUT YEYTNEIG:, MAYTE; av2zeon yi mes, 
Platon. Epinomis. g 

Zcnoni & reliquis fere Stoicis ÆEther videtur ſummus Deus, 
mente præditus, qua omnia regautur. Ciceron. Academ. Quezit. 
I. 4. c. 41. 

Cleanthes 
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One of Abury in Wiltſhire, the complex Figure of the 
Circle, and Seraph, with expanded Wings, was repre- 
ſented entire. 

Such were the natural Emblems of the Divine 
Being; and ſo plain and ſimple their hieroglyphical 
Repreſentations ; the original Intent of which is ex- 
plained to us by Kircher (7) ſrom a Piece of Antiquity 
in the Phenician Language; ove, ſays this Frag- 
„ ment, is a figured Circle; from it is produced a 

Serpent The Circle ſhews the Divine Nature to be 

without Beginning or End ; the Serpent his Word, 
which animates the World and makes it prolific ; 
his Wings the Spirit of God, which gives Motion 
to the whole Syſtem.” 
The Commencement of Idolatry, avowed and aim- 
ing at ſome Eſtabliſhment, muſt bear Date from the 
extraordinary Project ſet on foot at Babel. The De- 
ſign, as appears from the original Account of it (8) 
was to build a City and a Lower, the Citadel or 
commanding Part of which was to be erected to theſe 
Powers, which are there diſtinguiſhed as the Shemir, 
or Heavens. The Suppoſition of its being to reach 
unte the Heavens is an Addition of the Tranſlators. 
The Confuſion there ſpoken of, was the Confuſion of 
the Lip, or religious Confeſſion. The true Believers 
on this Occaſion ſeparated from the Idolaters, whom 
they left behind in Aria to proceed in their mad 
Enterprize, and diſperted themſelves in the adjoining 
Countries, carrying with them the ſame Language and 
the fame Patriarchal Religion, where we find both for 
a conſiderable Time after. The Confuſion of Tongues, 
as it is called, was but the natural, and by no Means 
the immediate Conſequence of this Diſperſion. 


4 * 
1 
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ce 


Cleanthes autem, qui Zenonem audivit, tum ukimum & al- 
tifimum atque undique circumfuſurn, & extremum omi ia cine 
gentem, atque complexum ardorem, qui Ather gominatur ; 
cer ĩſſimun Deum judicat. Id. de Nat. Deor, I. 1. c. 14 See 
Chap. 62. of %, Oftris and Orus. 

(7) Obel. Pamph. p. 403. 

(8) Gen. xi. 4. The Original runs ſtrictly thus; „et us 


erect to us a City and a Tower, and tùhe chief Place of it to 
© the Heavens,” 


40 
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Next we find the Solar Body and its natural Symbol, 
the Fire worſhipped at Ur of the Chaldees, thence de- 
nominated. The fame Symbol was held in eſpecial 
Reverence afterwards by the Perſians, but never wor- 
ſhipped, in the proper ſenſe of the Expreſſion. The 
Species of Idolatry relating to the Worſhip of the 
human Figure was not introduced till long after: Nor 
was the Temple, which Ninus is ſaid to have built, 
erected to his Father Belus, as many have aſſerted, 
but to Bel or Baal-Shemim, the Lord of the Heavens, 
meaning he Sun. 

Thus Idolatry in M Hria was prior to the Time of 
Abraham (q); but it was confined to that Country: 
For neither in his Time, nor for ſome Time after, do 
we find any Traces of it in Arabia, Phenicia, or 
Egypt. We may reſt aſſured that mae, the Father 
of the Arabians, and his Brethren by Keturah, adored 
the Gop of their Father, and eſtabliſhed his Worſhip 
in the Eait-Country, whither they were ſent /Gen. 
xvii. 19). In Phenicie we find Abimelech, the King 
of the Philiſtines, believing in God, favoured with a 
divine Intercourie, and pleading to the heavenly Viſion 
the Righteouſneſs of his Nation. Their Behaviour 
with I/aac afterwards leaves no Room to doubt that 
they continued then in the ſame Faith (10). Gop 
himſelf declares to Abraham, that his Children ſhall 
not poſſeſs that Land ri the fourth Generation after 
bim, becauſe the Iniquity of its [Inhabitants was not yet 
full. Whence it is but rational to conclude, hat ill 
the fourth Generation after, or till about the Time of 
the Exodus, they had not, at leaſt generally, ſwerved 
into Idolatry. Sir Iſauc Newton (1) imagines that 
they continued in the true Religion till the Death of 
Melchizedeck ; but that afterwards they began to em- 
brace Idolatry preading thitherward from Chaldeza. 
They could not, however, in any ſhort Time after, 
have amongſt them more than the Beginnings ot Ido- 
latry ; though | preſume, they ſunk into it apace after 


(s) Joſhua xxiv. 2. (10) Gen. xxvi. 28, 29, & ſeg. 
(i) Chronol:gy of ancient Kingdoms amended, p. 185, 
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the Departure of Jeeps Brethren with their Fami- 
lies into Egypt. When the Patriarch came into this 
laſt-mentioned Country alſo, Gop is faid to have 
ſent Judgments upon Pharaoh's Family, becauſe of 
Abraham's Wife; and the King of Egypt ſeems to 
have been no Stranger to the true Gop, but to have 
had the Fear of him before his Eyes, and to have been 
influenced by it in all his Actions (2). Abraham was 
entertained by him without the Appearance of any In- 
diſpoſition towards him, or any the leaſt Sign of their 
having a different Religion. Even the Heathen Wri- 
ters give Hints, that the Feyprians were at fitſt Wor- 
ſhippers of the true Gop. Plutarch teſtifies, that in 
upper Egypt, the Inhabitants paid no Part of the Taxes 
raited for the idolatrous Worſhip ; aſſerting them- 
ſelves to own no mortal Being for Gp (3), but pro- 
feſſing to worſhip their Gop CN ETH only. Porphyry 
calls this Egyptian CX En, 7% &nmuwvpyy, the Creator 
of the Univerſe. 

cannot perſuade myſelf that Jaſeh, when long 
after this he flouriſhed at the Head of the Egyptian 
Miniſtry, had that People deſerted the Worſhip of the 
true Go p, would have married into the Family he did, 
or that the zealous Patriarch would have held fo facred 
and inviolable the Lands and Endowments of an ido- 
latrous Prieſthood. With Juſtice therefore has the 
great Grotius remarked (4) that in the Age of Toſeph 
no certain Footſteps of Idolatry are to be diſcerned in 
EY. I would give it to the Reader as a Conjecture 
highly probable, that Idolatry was not eſtabliſhed by 
Lewe in any Part of that Country, till the Diſgrace of 
Hals at the Court of Egypt, when he firſt retired to 
his Brethren in Goſhen ; about forty Years before tlie 
Exodus. This is countenanced by a Paſſage of Scrip- 
cure; where it is ſaid of the Children of ae, that 
they jacrificed unts Devils, not to Gop : to Gods whom 


(2) See Sluckford's Connection, Vol. I. p. 281, and 312. 
(3) De Jide & Ofiride. 
(4) Jide Feli Synapfin in Cen · 46. ver. ultim, 
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they knew not, to new Gods that came newly up, whom 
their Fathers feared nat (5). 

So that Euſebius, Lactantius, Caſſian, Lucian, with 
many of the Ferwiſh Rabbies, as well as Vaſſius; the 
Abbe Banter, and the Moderns in general, appear to 
have been groſsly miſtaken, in making either Phe@nicia 
or Ezypt the Birth- Place of Idolatry. But this ſymbo- 
lical and hieroglyphical Divinity, proceeded from 
Aria through Phenicia to Egypt. But it was the 
Fbanciun Commerce which tpread it in the re- 
mot« ft Quarters of theWorld : And it is obſerved, that 
in all the Religions we know, even in the Eaſt and 
Weit /- des, there is not one of them, whoſe Theo- 
logy is not full of the like Emblems. 

t muſt be contels'd that the Multiplication of Sym- 
buls became at length an inexhauttible Fund of Idola- 
try. Ihle Characters which, before the Knowledge 
of Letters, were innocent and even neceſſary, being by 
that rendred in ſhort time uſeleſs, generally neglected, 
underitood by tew, and at laſt grievouſly perverted, 
weic the occaſion of infinite Errors. This may be well 
exemplihed by a ſhort account of the Zodiac (6). 

The Crab, an Animal walking backwards or ob- 
liquely, ſeemed a proper Emblem of the Sun, who ar- 
riving at this Sign begins his Retrogradation (7). The 
wild Gat on the contrary, whoſe Cuſtom is to feed as 
he climbs, was choſen to denote the Sun, who on 
coming to this point of the Heavens, quits the loweſt 
Part ut his Courſe to regain the higheſt. 'The Ram, the 
Eull and the two Kids gave Name to the three celeſtial 
Houtes, through which the Sun paſſes in Spring. This 
dif.inguiih'd the different Kinds of young Cattle, pro- 
duced in this Sealon, as they naturally ſucceeded each 
other: The Lambs appearing firſt, the Calves next, 
and the Kids laſt. Twoot theſe latter were choſen, on 
Account of the. peculiar Fruitfulneſs of the Goat, 
which generally bears Twins. But theſe the Greeks 


(J Deuter. 32. 17. 
(+) Sce de Pinche's Hiſtory of the Heavers, Vel. 1. p. 10. 
& c. (7) Macrob. Saturn, l. 1. . 17. 
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diſplaced, ſubſtituting the Twin Brothers, Caftor and 
Pollux. The Fury of the Lion julily expreſſed the 
Heat of the Sun, on his leaving Cancer. Lhe Virgin 
crown'd with Ears of Corn, was an Emblem of the 
Harveſt, uſually ending about that Time. Nothing could 
better denote the Equality ot Days and Nights under 
the Autumnal Equinox, than the Ballance Libra. The 
Diſeaſes, conſequent upon the Fall of the Leaf, were 
charaQteriied by the Scorpion. Ihe Chate of wild 
Beaſts, annually obſerved at that Lime, was not im- 
properly diſtinguiſhed by Sg ius, a Man on Horſe- 
back, arm'd with a Bow and Arrow. Aquarius repie- 
ſented the Rains of Winter: And the two Filbes 
bound together or incloſed ina Net, indicated the yea - 
ton tor Fithing, ever belt at the Approach of Spring 
What could be more or ple and uſetul than this Divi 
ſion of the Sun's annual Courte into twelve equal Por- 
tions, expteſſcd by fo many vitible Signs, which ferved 
to regulate and delcribe the Scatlons and the Bulinets 
proper to each. Thee rude Delincations of the celeſ- 
tial Houſes probably gave Birth to Vainting, But then 
theſe Images preiented to the Mind a Meaning very 
different trom the idea conveyed to the Eye. Ard 
when this Meaning was loſt, the Imagination was 
quickly at Work to ſupply another more agreeable to 
its own Corruption. 

The Kingdom of Egypt, on Account of its peculiar 
Situation, became the great Schocl of this iymbolical 
Learning; and thence, in Procets of Time, the grand 
Mart of Idolatry. It is not imp. robab.e that the Prieſts 
might enceavour to ſtem the torrent o. Superſtition 
that enſued trom it, til! finding all their Strength inet- 
fectual, they ſubmitted to the Times, and from Views 
of Avarice and Ambition became public Defenders of 
thote Errors, which ſecretly they condemned. For, 
It is certain, that while they thus complied with the 
popular Languages, they yer ſtudied ali they could 
collect of the ancient and real Signification of the iym- 
bolical Figures, taking Care to require a profound Se- 
crecy of all Perſons whom they inſtructed in this Kind 
of Knowledge. And for this reaſon Sphinges were 
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placed at the Entrances of their Temples, intimating 
to thoſe who approgched, that they were to look for 
a further Meaning in what they ſhould fee ; for that 
all was myſterious there, 

Such was the Origin of thoſe Initiations fo much 
ſought after in Egypt, A4fia, and afterwards in Greece. 
Indeed theſe Myſteries themſelves were in the End 
moſt groſsly abuſed ; yet there is no Queſtion, but 
that in their primary Inſtitution they were intended to 
explain the natural and divine Things couched under 
thoſe Repreſentations. For they did not only unfold 
the Nature of Things, tho' this ſeems to have had (8) 
the greateſt Share in them; but inculcated alſo the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, a future State of (9) Rewards 
and Puniſhments, the conſequent Neceſſity of Virtue, 
and the other great 'I'ruths of Religion which had 
been handed down from the earlieſt Ages. 

Thus the antient Eaſtern Nations had a reſerved 
Meaning in all their emblematical Figures; which it 

frequently in our Power, even at this Diſtance of 
Time, to make out. Much of the Language ſpoken 
by them is ſtill exiſting : By the Means of which, 
Matters of fo remote Antiquity may in a great Meaſure 
be diſengaged from the myſterious Darkneſs in which 
the Ignorance of ſome Ages and the Folly of others 


($) Omitts Eleuſfrnam ſan Fam illam & cucuſtam, 
Us: iniltraniur tene rarum ulttme : 
Preteres Sami:ihractam, engque 
—— e Leum: 


7 . — 

N Purn: 2d. tt *COCUIN7A cgunur 
* 7 ws , . , 7 . 
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Quibur explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, rerum magis Na- 
tura cogneſcitur, quam De:rum, Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. 1. 
C. 47. 

(g) Teri % pmrrtyorrt; Tipe Te 7H; TH H TEMEUTIG Kats TH c- 
TayT9%; aim; nigag Ta; iA f FN Niocr. in Panegyr. 

Miki cum multa eximia divinague widentur Athene peperiſſe, 
atque in vita heminum attulifſe, tum nihil melius illis myſterns, 
quibus ex agreſti immanique vita, exculti ad humanitatem & mi- 
ti gat [umas ; mntitiaque, ub appellantur, ita re vera principia 
Vita cognovimusy neque ſolum cum Letitia vivendi rationem AC- 
cepimus, d etiam cum ſpe meliore moriendi. Cicero de legi- 
Bus, I. 4, c. 14. 
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have involved them. I ſhall be eaſily underſtood to 
ſpeak this of the Hebrew Tongue; ſo much of which, 
I fay, is yet remaining to us, as will eafily by a Com- 
pariſon wich other Languages, maniteſt it to be an 
Original: An all others, on Examination, will diſ- 
cover how largely they have drank of this Fountain. 
The Names of Animals, fo intimately expreflive of 
their Properties, beſpeak it to have been given by the 
great Author of Nature; and thoſe of the firſt Men 
(to), fo nicely applied to their reſpeQive Conditions 
and Circumſtances, leave no Room to doubt that they 
were cozval with the Perſons themſelves. TI he Greeks 
borrowed their Idolatry from Phenicia and Epypr, 
which indeed the innovating Spirit of that People im- 
proved in the moſt extravagant Manner: And it is not 
poſſible to explain their religious Antiquities without 
having Recourſe to the Language of thoſe Countties 
from which they were tranſplanted. When therefore 
this is done without Force or Conſtraint, propoſing an 
Interpretation natutal and eaſy ; not to receive it, were 
to reject the only Means (in many Cafes) of Informa- 
tion, which remain to us at this immenſe Diſtance of 
Time. The Reader will conſider this as an Apology 
for the free Uſe which is made of this T ongue in the 
preceding Sheets ; where he will find a great Number 
of ſtrange and atherauiſe unaccountable Stories having 
their Foundation folelv in the different Meanings of 
the fame Word. So that an Account, in itſelf inno- 
cent and eaſy, by being perverſely rendered, became 
frequently the Source ot idle Wonder, and at length 
of idolatrous Veneration. It is not from the fabulous 
Greeks themſelves that we are to expect full Satil- 
faction in theſe Macters. Very few of them gave 
themielves the Trouble ro enquire into the Meaning 
of their own Ceremonies. Every Thing that was but 
Ez yptian was reatily adopted: And the very Names 
of the Gods tha worthipped were originally taken 
upon Iruit For the Pelalgians, as Herodotus in- 


(10). Sve Griyin ot Languages by Dr. Gregory Sharpe. 
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forms us, (1), had formerly facrifticed and prayed to 
Gods in general, without attributing either Name or 
Sirname to any Deity, which in thoſe 1 umes they had 
never heard of: But they called them Gods, becauſe 
they diſpoſed and governed all Actions and Countries. 
After a long I ime the Names of the other Gods were 
brought among them from Egypt, and laſt of all that 
of Bacchus: Upon which they conlulted the Oracle 
of Dodona, ſtill accounted the moſt ancient, and then 
the only Oracle in Greece, and having enquired whe- 


ther they thould receive theſe Names from the Bar- 
barians, the Oracle anſwer'd, they ſhould. So from 
that Time they invoked the Gods in their Sacrihces un- 
der diſtinct Names; and the ſame were afterv. ards 
received by the Greeks from thele Pelaſgians. T his, 
lays my Author, I had tom the Prieftefles of Dodona. 

It is {ſaid to the Honour of Moſes, that he was learned 
in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. Whence is it 
then that greater Abſurdities in Religion have been aſ- 
cribed to this wiſe People, than have been met with 
amongſt the moſt barbarous and unciviliz'd Nations? 
This could only proceed trom the travelling Greeks, 
who underſtood little of what they ſaw, and made the 
worit Cie of what they carried home; which by their 
Poets was afterwards enlarged and diverſified with all 
the Wantonneſs of a licentious Imagination. Thus 
| that Idola'ry, which had its Foundation in the Vanity 
| and Corruption of the human Heart, was chiefly in- 
| dehted to its fabulous Bulk amongſt the Greeks to the 
war and plaſtic Imaginations of the Poets, and was till 
further improved by the Boldneſs of the Pencil, the 
hne Expretlion of the Chiſſel, and the Licence of the 
Stage 

When the human Figure was firſt made the Object 
of idoſattous Veneration, may perhaps be difficult to 
determine We read of Craven Images in the Land 
of Canaan in the Time of Moſes and Joſt ua. But 
theſe in all Probability were extremely rough and in- 
artincial, and perhaps nothing more than upright 
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Stones or ſtanding Pillars Such as they were, how- 
ever, Cadmus is ſaid to have carried the Uſe of them 
into Greece. I ſhould imagine that they were not 
worſhipped in Egypt till long after; eſpecially if that 
be true, which Clemens of Alexandria quotes Leo as 
affirming (2), in his Treatiſe of the Egyptian Gods, 
that their celebrated 1/is lived not till the Time of 
Lynceus, in the Eleventh Generation after Mz/es. 

It has been generally allowed that the Perſons, 
whoſe Memory was thus religiouſly preferved, were 
ſuch as had been greatly diſtinguiſned for the Inven- 
tion of uſeful Arts, and their Beneficence to Man- 
kind (3). But ro make this Spectes of Idolatry go 
down with the People, ſomething more than a pre- 
tended Deification ſeems to have been neceſſary; be- 
cauſe in order to ſecure this extravagant Honour to 
their Favourites, we find the Egyptian, arraying their 
Images with various Enfigns and Attributes; thus 
making them the Repreſentatives of ſuch natural 
Things as were adored already by the ſuperſtitious 
Herd. Thus we find Oris adorned with the Em- 
blems of the Sun, Ii, decked with thoſe of the - 
ther, and the golden Seraph infeparable from Orus (4) 
Granting therefore that there were {uch Perſons in 
the World, as Tupiter, Apollo, Bacchus, Ifis, Fc. yet 
we mult allow the Attributes given, and the Ceremo- 
nies paid to them, to be ſolely applicable to the Lu- 
minaries, or to the natural Cauſes and Effects, which, 
it ts manifeſt. were repreſented by them. | 

Or it may be that Mankind were not altogether fo 
eager and fo haity in their Corruptions ; that the Con- 
fecration of eminent and virtuous Men was no mote in 
the firit Place than a Sort of Canonization; and that 
the Worſhin paid to them was only conſidered as a 
public Teſtimony of their Belief, that ſuch Perſons 
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were received into the Abodes of the Bleſſed, and num- 
bered among the Sons of God. This at leaſt was the 
Opinion of Cicers (5). For that the Law commands 
thoſe who were conſecrated from amongſt Men, to be 
worihipped ; it ſhews indeed, ſays he, that the Souls 
of all Men are immortal ; but that thoſe of the Brave 
and the Good are divine. 

May we not therefore conclude, with Regard to 
the ancient Egyptians particularly, that they were not 
ignorant of the One SUPREME BEING, who by his 
Knowledge conceived the World, before he formed it 
by his Will : But to comply with the growing Corrup- 
tions of Mankind, in which Compliance they were ex- 
treinely guilty, allow'd them to adore (and in this no 
Doubt they found their Account) the ditferent Attri- 
butes of his Eſſence, and the different Effects of his 
Goodneſs under the Symbols of the heavenly Powers, 
of renowned Perſonages, and at laſt even of the tetreſ- 
trial Bodies, as Plants and Animals; thus wiltully 
layinz the Foundation of the groſſeſt Superſtition 
and idolatry. 

How little the beſotted Gre: ks had to fay for them- 
ſelves on this Head, and how ignorant indeed they 
were of their own religious Rites, has been remarked 
already. As theſe took their Gods to fondly from the 
Erpypiians, fo did the Romans theirs chiefly from them. 
This appears at large in the preceding Sheets. Ic mutt 
be contefz'd at the fame Tune, that as ſome of thete 
laſt relar the whole Multitude of their Divinities to the 
Fun, the original Object oi Icolatry, thence called the 
Univer/al One (6), fo did others of them to the 
GREAT AuTHOR of NaTURt, athrming “ Jupiter 
to be the Soul of the World (7), who formed the 


(% Qued autem ex heminum genere conſecrates, ficut Herculem 
& (cetera, c lex jubet, indicat emnium quidem animos 1more 
tales eſſe, ſed ferttrum benerumgue divine. Le Legibus, L 2. 
. Xs. 

(6) Diu, r/e rirtutet folts nemina Di dederunt : unde iv 72 
T2 apt. n princ:Þes . cdider unt. Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. 


* 


* 7. 
(7) St. Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, c. 11. Tome 5. p. 42, 43. 
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« Univerſe of the four Elements, and fills and moves 
„ jt thus compacted.“ In the Ather he is Jupiter; 
in the Air Juno; in the Sea, Neptune; in the lower 
Parts of the Sea, Salacia; in the Earth, Pluto; in 
Hell, Proſerpine ; in domeftic Fires, Veſta; in the 
W orking-Furnace, Vulcan; in the heavenly Bodies, 
the Sun, Myonand Stars; amongſt Diviners, Apollo; 
in Trade, Mercury; in Janus, the. Beginner; in 
Boundaries, the . in Time, Saturn; in 
War, Mars and Bellona; Bacchus in the Vintage; 
Ceres in the Harveſt ; in the Woods, Diana; in the 
Sciences, Minerva ; and is Himſelf, in fine, the whole 
Multitude of vulgar Gods and Goddeſſes. Theſe 
are all the One Jupiter, whether they be conſidered, 
according to ſome, as Parts of Himſelf, or, accord- 
ing to others, as his Virtues and Attributes. This is 
exactly of a Viece with the Reaſoning of Seneca; who 
afſerts that Gop may have Names in Number equal to 
his Gifts (8). 

Notwithſtanding this, we find on ſome Occaſions, 
even among theſe, the monſtrous Abſurdity of makin 
new Gods arrived to ſuch a Pitch, that Temples have 
been every now and then vowed and ereQted by Ma- 
giſtrates and Commanders, even to Creatures of their 
own ſudden Imagination; ſuch as the Chance of 
War, or their own Wiſhes or Fears had raiſed. So 
that Fliny's Obſervation (9), with fome Allowance for 
the Latitude of Expreſſion, may ſeem to have been 
not ill-founded ; that the Extravagance of human 
Pa ſſĩions and Affections had made more Gods than there 
were Men. 


'8) PJovem 1/lum optimum ac maximum rite dices & tonantem 
& Hater qued fan; beneficts ejus omnta, Statar flabilitergue eſt. 
eue ele ili naming proprie aptabiz, Vim aliquam effec- 
tung (ele lum rerum continzntia, Tt appellationes ej ur poſ- 
Jun e, quet munrra Hunc & [iberum Patrem & Herculem, 
a. Mer curitum ngtri putant. 14 mutum arent fit : Vuia VIS 


ut tune. Ta /tt Outs ratio penes tllum eft, numeruſque, & ordeo, 
S N ientta. S0 tie Benet. J. 4. C. 77 8. 


(9) Nat. Halt. Lib. II. c. 7. 
Let 
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Yet upon the Whole, the Hiſtory of Religion is 
not ſo darkened with Error, but that, through all 
theſe Shades of Folly, an attentive Enquirer may ſtill 
diſcern the Diſpenſations of Gov, from the firſt Of- 
fence of Man to this Day, to have been regular and 
uniform, and directed to one great End, namely, his 
own ſupreme Glory 1a the Happineſs of his Crea- 
tures, 

Let us therefore adore this ever-gracious Being with 
humble Sincerity. Let us acknowledge his infinite 
Mercies with a due Senſe of our own Demerits: And 
beware, above all Things, that we attempt not to 
ſet up our own weak Reaſon in Oppoſition to the de- 
clared Will and Commandments of Gop. This has 
been the great Stumbling-Block in all Ages: And 
from ſuch Demeanour, Confuſion of every Sort, 
muſt neceflarily enſue. 


93 
— — 
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OF THE 
MyTHOLOGY of the HeEaTHENs. 


DXA AVING conſidered the Theology of the 
BY LH N Heathens, we ſhall next give ſome Ac- 
jg count of their Mythology ; a Subject al- 
* 44 ready touched upon in the Hiſtory of the 
Deities themſelves. We thall now enter 
into the Nature of the Pagan Fables, their religious 
Sentiments, and the Manner of their Worthip. Here 
we ſhall find Truth blended with Error, and obicured 
by Fiction, which has wiapt in Clouds the moſt im- 
portant Doctrines, ſuch as the Creation of the Worid, 
the Fall of Man, the Deſtruction of the human Race 
by a univerſal Deluge, the Change produced in Na- 
ture by that great Event, the Origin of natural and 
moral Evil, and the final Reſiitution of all Things to 
their primitive Glory and Splendor. This will lead 
us to a ſhort View of their moral Sentiments, as well 
as the Nature of their Worſhip. 

Notwithſtanding the great Corruption which had 
crept into the Worſhip of all Nations, we have ſeen 
that the Men of Learning and Reflection generally 
maintained honourable Notions of the Deity, and the 
moſt jut and rational Ideas of the Obliga ions ef mo- 
tal Virtue. Philoſophers frequently arofe, and by 
their Inſtructions diſperſed the Clouds of Darknets, if 
not from the Minds of the Poor and Vulgar, at leaſt 
rom thoſe who had Leiſure and Opportunity to at- 
tend their LeQures, cr to read their Works. By 
tele Morality was made a Science, and Ethics be- 
care the moſt valuable Branch of Philoſophy. As the 
Greeks and Romans had received their Divinities from 


Egypt, 
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Egypt, and by miſtaking the Manners, the Cuſtoms 
and Language of that Nation, had made Gods of the 
common Symbols which they employed to teach the 
People to honour one God, the Author of all Good, 
to live in Peace, to expreſs the Times and Seaſons for 
the Performance of the common Occurrences of Life, 
and to expect a better State to come; ſo their Reli- 
gion became obſcured by Fables, and a Variety of Fic- 
tions, which, while the Vulgar underſtood in a li- 
teral Senſe, their Sages endeavoured to explain and 
reduce to ingenious Allegories, and thereby to render 
the Heathen Worſhip conſiſtent with all the natural 
Notions of a ſupreme Deity, the wiſe Governor of 
the World, and by accounting tor the Introduction 
of moral Ev l, to vindicate the Rules of his Provi- 
dence, and to juttity the Ways of God to Man. 
Fables are indeed a very ancient Method of con- 
veying Truth, and are therefore to be conſidered as 
Veils of fo hne a Texture, as not wholly to conceal 
the Beauties that lie beneath them Thus, ſays Origen; 
(10) » The Egyptian Philoſophers have ſublime No- 
tions with regard to the divine Nature, which they 


keep ſecret, and never diſcover to the People, but 
„under the Veil of Fables and Allegorics. All the 
1 * 


Euſtern Nations, the Ferſians, the Indians, the Sy- 
rians, concert ſecret Myſteries under their religious 
© Fables. The wife Men of all Nations (1) fee into 
the tiue Senſe and Meaning of them, whilſt the Vul- 
gat go no farther than the exterior Symbol, and 
{ee only the Bark that covers them.” 

This was frequently the Caſe when foreign and 
diſtant Nations adopted what they but imperfectly 
underitood. Allegorics became Objects of Faith. 
Thus could any Thing give a more lively Idea of the 


(15) Origen contra Celſum, Lib. I. P. 11. 


Gh. who are acyuainted with theſe Myſteries,“ fays 
Iſecrat , ** une to th m.sHes vey pleaing Hopes againſt the 
„Hour of Peath, and which eat. . 2 whole Eternity.“ 


* The Myiteics,” lays Erie, were eitabliſhed by the 
\ acients, to reguiate the Lives ot Men, and to baniſh Difor- 
G.rs hom the Woild,” 
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State of Retribution, and the Rewards or Puniſhments 
which follow upon a Life of Virtue or Vice, than the 
Ceremonies with which the Egyptians buried their 
Dead. The Greeks and Romans {truck with the Ideas that 
were ſo ſtrongly conveyed, took the Type for the 
Reality : The Boat which was to convey the Body to 
the Place of Burial, which was with the Eg yprians an 
Emblem of Death, and was called Tranquility, be- 
cauſe it carried over none but the Juſt, was repreſen- 
ted by the Greeks and Romans as a Boat to carry Souls. 
Cerberus, an Hieroglyphic, carved out of Wood or 
Stone, to expreſs the Lamentations boſtowed on the 
Virtuous, became an animated Monſter. The Lake 
of Acherufia became a viſionary River of Tartarus, 
and was called Ach-ron. The Judges that decided 
the Merit of the Deceaſed, were repreſented as con- 
ſigning the Spirit to final Happineſs or Mitery, and 
the flowery Field where the Righteous alone were bu- 
ried, into that Place of Joy which the E/izout of the 
Egyptians was only deſigned as a faint Repreſentation. 
Yet notwithſtanding the Fables into which theſe Myf- 
teries were turned, this very important Truth was 
fill conveyed, that there would be a State of Judg- 
ment in which the Virtuous would be rewarded, and 
the Vicious puniſhed, according to their Deſerts. The 
very Prayer, or Form of Abſolution, which was gi- 
ven by the Egyptian Prieſts to the Relations of the 
Deceaſed, contained a uſeful Leſſon to the Living, 
as it exhibited a conciſe Syſtem of thoſe Morals which 
were to entitle them to the divine Favour, and to a 
decent Burial in the Plains, on the Confines of the 
Lake Acherujia. This Prayer was preſerved by Por- 
phyry, who copied it from Euphantes, whoſe Works 
are now loſt, and is as follows: O Sun, thou firſt 
Divinity! And ye celeſtial Gods, who gave Life to 
+ Man! Vouchſafe to receive me this Day into your 
holy Tabernacles. I have endeavoured, to the beſt 
of my Power, to render my Life agreeable to you ; 
have behaved with the higheſt Veneration towards 
the Gods, with whom I was acquainted in my In- 
fancy; | have never failed in my Duty to thoſe 

« who 
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who brought me into Being, nor in natural Aﬀec- 
tion to the Womb that bore me. My Hands are 
pure from my Neighbour's Blood; I have main- 
tained an inviolable Regard to Truth and Fidelity ; 
and may I not appeal to the Silence of Mankind, 
who have nothing to lay to my Charge, as a ſure 
and certain 'Teſtimony of my Integrity? If, howe- 
ver, any perfonal and ſecret Fault has eſcaped me, 
and | have offended in Fating or in Drinking, let 
theſe Entruils bear all the Blame.” Here the En- 
trails of the Deceaſed were produced by the Relations, 
and immediately thrown into the Lake. 

But however uſeful thele Ceremonies might be, as 
practiſed among the Eg yprians, yet being contidered 
as Realities by the Greeks, and rendered more ridicu- 
lous by the Abſurdity of their Fables, it is no Won- 
der that they loſt their Efficacy, and became, as Ju- 
ve nal informs us, diſbelieved even by their Children. 

But it is not at all ſtrange, that this ſhould be the 
Caſe with the Greeks, Wien the Egyptians themſelves 
were fallen into Idolatry, and thote fimple Emblems, 
once ſo well known to this People, were become the 
Medium of their Prayers and Adorations. Every 
Thing had an Air of Myſtery, and theſe Myſteries 
were underſtood by none but the Prieſts, or thoſe to 
whom they were pleaſed to explain them, which was 
always done under the Seal of Secrely. The Vulgar 
were ſuffered to continue in their Errors, ſince it might 
have been dangerous even for their Prieſts to attempt 
to open their Eyes, and to reduce their Worthip to 
the Simplicity of the ancient Practice. 

But here I cannot help obferving, that notwith- 
ſtanding all that has been ſaid to the contrary, there 
is far from being ſufficient Reaſon for our believing, 
that they were ſo loſt to Reaſon and common Senle, 
as to pay Adoration to the Ox, the Goat, the Croco- 
dile, or the Produce of their Gardens ; the Paſſages 
brought from Scripture to prove it, are far from be- 
ing fatis/attory, ſince they are capable of a very dif- 
ferent Interpretation. Would the Children of 1/rael, 
while in the Wildernels, have hankered after the 
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Onions of Egypt, if they had been there an Object of 
Worſhip. It is as abſurd to ſuppoſe it, as to imagine 
that the Egyptians could be guilty of ſo ſenſeleſs a 
Kind of Adoration. The CharaQter that is given of 
this People in Holy Writ, ſeems ſtrongly to contradict 
it, when it 1s mentioned to the Praiſe of Mo/es, that 
he was learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians. 
They were indeed univerfally allowed to be the wiſeſt 
Nation on Earth, which they could not have been 
were they fo ſtupid as to worſhip Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, 
Reptiles, Inſects, and Plants. However, their having 
theſe on their Symbols, added to their dreſſing up a 
Ram with Flowers, and having a Fettival on the Sun's 
Entrance into Aries, and the tame Ceremony of dreſ- 
ling up a Bull at his entering Taurus, and to of the 
other Signs, might give Room to Strangers to enter - 
tain this Opinion ; eſpecially as theſe might be prac- 
tiſed after the original Meaning was forgot: But who, 
that has ever ſcen a Company of young Men and 
Women in the Country of England, dancirg round 
a Maypole, adorned with green Bows and Gatlands, 
could be ſo abſurd as to imagine that this Diverſion 
was performed in Honour of the Goddeſs Flora. Ihe 
Abſurdity of the Suppoſition is not leſs in the former 
Caſe than in the latter, ſince the Beaſt dreſſed up in 
Honour of the Sign into which the Sun was ſuppoſed 
to enter, was not regarded as an Object of Worſhip, 
though the Sun or the Stars might be adored as the 
Emblems, or as the Reſidence of the Deity 

Nothing has ever contribute more to diſguiſe the 
Truth, and to corrupt the W orthip of the Creeks and 
Ramins, than the Multitude of Ficiions inttoduced 
by their Poets. It is this that has principally occa- 
honed that jumble of Images, that Indecorum in 
Characters, and that Abſurdity in their Fictions, 
which are fo juſtly condemned by their wiſeſt Philo- 
ſophers. 

t is the Province of Poetry to change the Face of 
Nature, to give Lite and Activity to inanimate Beings, 
Subſtance and Form to Thought; to deity the Pat- 
hons, and to create a World of its own, The Poet 
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is not hound by the ſame ' 14.0 ; he has 
a Power that enables him A and ceitroy at 
Pleaſure, and with the fane Liic he forms Gods (2), 
Heroes, Men and Monſe-s. He makes quick Tran- 
ſitions from Reality to Fiction; from Fiction to Rea- 
lity, and from thu'e Gods which he believes to thoſe 
of his own creat!:.z: And from hence ariſes a princi- 
pal Source of that Confuſion which has given ſuch 
different Interpretations to, and which renders it fo 
difficult to explain tlie ancient Mythology The Greet 
and Roman Poets have almoſt always preferred the 
Marvellous and the Sparkling, to the Simplicity of 
naked "ruth if a Princeſs died of Griet for the 
Loſs of her Huſband or her Child, the was changed 
into a Rock or Fountain; inftead of ſaying that Ce- 
phalus roſe with the Sun, Aurora muſt be in Love 
with the Youth, and force him abroad. To repteſent 
the long Life of lolaus, the Goddeſs of Health mult 
renew his Age. Inſtead of ſaying that Eriymion ſtu- 
died on the Mountains of Caria, the Courle of the 
Moon, they tell us, that he had there an Interview 
with Diana ; and that her ſtaying with her Gallant 
was the Cauſe of Eclipſes : But as theſe Amours could 
not laſt for ever, they were obliged to invent a new 
Fable, to account for them another Way, and there- 
fore they feigned that ſome Sorcereſs of Theſſaly, by 
her Enchantments, drew down the Moon to the Earth. 
To account for the perpetual Verdure of the Laurel, 
they talked of the Amours of Apollo and (3) Dab ne. 
To expreſs the Agility and Swiftneſs of Periclymenus, 
they affirmed that he was able to aſſume all Shapes, 
and at laſt turned himtelf into an Eagle. Amphion, 
by his Oratory, prevailed on a barbarous People to 
build a City, and to dwell in Society ; he is therefore 
faid to raiſe up the Walls of Thehes by the Sound of 
his Lyte, and Orpheus to charm the Lions and Pyger, 
and to move the Rocks and Trees by his Harmony ; 


(2) The ancient Heroes were ſuppoſed to be a md le Kind or 
Beings, thit partook both of the Nature of Cod and Men, 
(3) The Laurel wa: called by the Greeks Daphne. 
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becauſe nothing could withſtand his Perſuaſion, or re- 
ſiſt the Force of his Eloquence. 

Who would imagine that by the Wings of Dedalus 
and [carus, were hignitied a Ship under Sail? That all 
the Changes of — were only frequent Inunda- 
tions ? That by the Combat of Hercules with the God 
of that River, was only meant a Bank that was raiſed 
to prevent its Overflowing? That Hercules encounter- 
ing the Hydra of Lerna, ſignified no more than a 
Man's draining a marſhy Country ; or that Hercules 
ſeparating with his Hands the two Mountains Calpe 
and Ayla, when the Ocean ruſhed in with Violence, 
and found a Paſſage into the Mediterranean, meant no 
more, perhaps, than that in the Time of one Hercu- 
les, the Ocean, by the Aſſiſtance of an Earthquake, 
broke a Neck of Land, and formed the Straits of Gi- 
braltar © Or that the Fable of Paſiphae contains no- 
thing but an [ntrigue of the Queen of Crete with a 
Captain named Taurus? 

Who could believe that Scylla and Charybdis, thoſe 
dreadful Monſters that devoured all Paſſengers, were 
only two dangerous Rocks near the Iſland of Sicily, 
rendered famous by their being frequently fatal to 
Mariners? That the frightful Monſter which ravaged 
the Plains of Troy, was the Inundations of the Sea ; 
or that Hleſione's being expoſed to this Monſter, meant 
no more than that ſhe was to be given to him who put 
a Stop to thele Inundations? 

Thus, fays the Abbe Banter, if we would diſlin- 
guith Truth from Fiction, whenever a Poet brings a 
God upon the Stage, he ought to be ſet aſide: What 
Hamer and Virgil aſcribe to Minerva, is to be attri- 
buted to Prudence and good Conduct. It is no lon- 
ger the Exhalations that produce Thunder, but Jupi- 
ter armed to afftight Mortals. If a Mariner perceives 
a riſing Storm, it is angry Neptune ſwelling the Waves. 
Fele ceaſes to be a mere Sound, and becomes 2 
Nymph bewailing the Lols of her Narciſſus. 

Thus bv the Cloud with which Minerva concealed 
Ulyſſes, is meant the Darkneſs of the Night, which 
ſuifered him to enter the Town of the Phenicians 

without 
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without being diſcovered ; and when Priam is con- 
ducted by Mercury into the Tent of Achilles, we are 
only to underſtand, that he ſet out to obtain Hector's 
Body in the Dark, with a Preſent to appeaſe his An- 
ger. If the Delights of the Country of the Lotophagi 
detain the Companions of Ulyſſes, we are told by Ho- 
mer, that the Fruits of that Iſland made thoſe who 
taſted them loſe all Remembrance of their Families, 
or their native Country. This is an ingenious Fiction 
intended to convey this important Truth, that the 
Love of Pleaſure debauches the Mind, and baniſhes 
from the Heart every laudable Affection. If they 
loiter at the Court of Circe, and abandon themſelves 
to Riot and Debauchery, this pretended Sorcereſs, 
with great Elegance and Strength of Expreſſion is ſaid 
to turn them into Swine. Thus he elegantly conveys 
this moral Sentiment, That as the principal Diſtincti- 
on between a Brute and a reaſonable Creature conſiſts 
in a Power to exercile his Reaſon, when this is loſt he 
is rather a Brute than a Man, and therefore inſtead 
of ſimply ſaying, that the Deſires and Affections are 
become brutal, he mentions the Body as aſſuming 
that Form which beſt ſuits with the Diſpoſition of the 
Mind. The Narration would be thought too ſimple 
and unadorned was he to ſay, that Ulyſſes was ex- 
poſed to ſeveral Storms; he muſt have Neptune's Re- 
ſentment, who takes this Method of revenging the 
Death of his Son Polyphemus. What an Apparatus 
of Fiction is introduced before Achilles can kill Hector 
His Armour is made by Vulcan; his Mother to render 
him invulnerable, had dipped him in the River $:yx. 
Minerva aſſumes the Form of Deiphobus, that Hector 
may be deceived by imagining that he had the Aſſiſ- 
tance of his Brother; Jupiter takes the Scales, weighs 
the Deſtinies of the two Heroes, and ſeeing Hedor's 
fink; abandons him to his Fate, and then Achilles takes 
away his Life. Homer, inſtead of informing us, that 
after the bloody Battle fought on the Banks of the 
Xanthus, that River being choaked up with dead Bo- 
dies, overflowed the Plain, till taking them out of 
the Water, they kindled a Funeral Pile, and conſumed 


them 
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them to Aſhes : Inſtead of this, what a Variety of 
Machinery is employed! The River feeling himſelf 
oppreſſed, utters his Complaints to Achilles, but re- 
ceiving no Satisfaction, ſwells againſt him, and pur- 
ſues him with ſuch Rapidity, that he would certainly 
have been drowned, it Neptune and Minerva had 
not been commiſſioned by Jupiter to moderate his 
Wrath, by promiſing him a ſpeedy Satisfaction. When 
this great Poet would let us know, that after the Re- 
treat of the Greeks an Inundation from the Sea deſtroy- 
ed the famous Wall they had built during the Siege 
of Trey, to protect them from the Enemy: He ſays, 
that Neptune enraged at the Greeks, ww, of Jupiter 
to ſuffer him to beat it down with his Trident; and 
having prevailed on Apollo to give him his Aſſiſtance, 
they labour in Concert to perform this arduous Taſk. 
So when Turnus cauſed the Fleet of neas to be ſet 
on Fire, Virgil introduces Cybele, who inſtantly trans- 
forms the Veſſels into Nymphs. 

If the Poet, ſays Lactant ius, found it for his Inte- 
reſt to flatter or conſole a Prince for the Loſs of his 
Son, it was but giving him a Place amongſt the Stars. 
Shepherds were all Satyrs or Fauns ; Shepherdeſſes, 
Nymphs or Naiads ; Ships, flying Horſes ; Men on 
Horſeback, Centaurs ; every lewd Woman was a Sy- 
ren or a Harpy ; Oranges were Apples of Gold; and 
_ Arrows and Darts, Lightning and Bolts of Thunder. 

The Rivers and Fountains had their tutelary Dei- 
ties, and ſometimes were repreſented as being Deities 
themſelves; the uniting their Streams was called Mar- 
riage, and Brooks and Canals were tiled their Chil- 
dren. If they would ſpeak of the Rainbow, that too 
muſt be a Goddeſs drefled in the richeſt Colours; and 
as they were at a Loſs how to account for the Pro- 
duction of this ſeeming Phenomenon, it was called 
the Daughter of Thaumas, a poetical Perſonage, 
whoſe Names ſignifies Wonder ful. 

Sometimes a Concern for the Honour of the La- 
dies became a Source of Fables. If a Princeſs proved 
too frail to withſtand the Attempts of her Lover, her 
Flatterer, to ſkreen her Reputation, immediately cal- 
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led in the Aſſi ſtance of ſome enamoured God; this 
was eaſily believed by the ignorant Vulgar ; for they 
could ſuppoſe none but a divine Perſon could preſume 
ro attempt one of her Rank, or could be able to thaw 
the Coldneſs of the inſenſible Fair. Thus her Repu- 
tation was unſullied, and inſtead of becoming infa- 
mous, ſhe was highly honoured, and the Huſband 
himſelf, inſtead of being offended, partook of her 
Glory. A great Number of Fables were derived from 
this Source. Nor is the Story of Rhea Sylvia (4), the 
Mother of Rhemus and Romulus, and of Paulina (5), 
the only Inſtances to be found in Hiſtory of the Cre- 
dulity of Huſbands and Parents. From this Source, 
and the Lewdneſs or Corruption of the Prieſts, were 
doubtleſs derived - many of the Fables relating to the 
Amours of the Gods. 

At other Times, the ſtrangeſt Transformations 
ſprung only from a Similitude of Names, and conſiſt- 
ed in a Play of Words; thus Cygnus was transformed 
into a Swan; Picus, into a Wood-pecker ; Hieraſe, 
into a Spar-Hawk ; the Cercopes, into Monkies ; and 
Alopis, into a Fox. 

Thus the ancient Poets gave Riſe to innumerable 
Errors, and indeed the Painters and Statuaries have 
employed all their Skill to confirm and ſtrengthen the 
Deluſion. The Poets have ſpread an Air of Fiction 


(4) Her Uncle, Amulius, having found Means to get into her 
Apartment, Numiter, her Father, ſpread a Report, that the 
Twins, of which ſhe was delivered, proceeded from the Em- 
braces of the God of War. Dion de Halic. Ant. Rom. Lib. I. 
Tit. Liv. Lib. I. 

(s) A young Roman Knigbt, called Mundus, falling in Love 
with Pauline, and finding all his Endeavours to conquer her Vir- 
tue prove fruitleſs, corrupted the Prieſts of Anub:s, who per- 
ſuaded her to believe, that the God was ftruck with her Beauty, 
on which ſhe was that very Night led by her Huſband to the 
Temple. A few Days after, ſeeing Mundus, whom ſhe happened 
accidentally to meet, he let her into the Secret ; Paulina, en- 
raged and filled with Indignation, carried her Complaint before 
Tiberius, who ordered the Statue of Anubis to be thrown into 
the Tiber, his Prieſts to be burnt alive, and Mundus to be ſeat 
into Exile, 


over 
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over ferious Hiſtories, diſguiſed and altered Facts (6), 
and rendered the divineſt Truths fabulous. This in 
nothing appears more evident, than in the Account 
they have left us of the Origin of the World, which 
leems partly compoſed of Traditions handed down 
from the Sons of Noah, partly of the Fictions and 
Ornaments introduced by the Poets, and partly from 
their endeavouring to reconcile confuſed and impertect 
Traditions with popular Opinions, and the Corrup- 
tions introduced into religious Worſhip. This, it is 
proper for us particularly to examine, as it is an En- 
quiry abſolutely neceſſary to explain many of the Pa- 
gan Fables, and to give us juſt Ideas of their religious 
Sentiments, which will be found much plainer ex- 
preſſed by their Philoſophers than their Poets. 

The ancient Opinion, that the World was formed 
from that Chaos, or a confuſed Concourſe of Matter, 
which Heſiod calls the Father of the Gods, probably 
had its Riſe from a literal Interpretation of the Be- 
ginning of that ſublime Deſcription, which Moſes 
gives us of the Creation (7); where-before the For- 
mation of any Part of the Univerſe, it is ſaid, The 
Earth was without Form, and void, and Darkneſs 
was upon the Face of the Deep, as the latter Part of 
the Verſe, where the Spirit of God is repreſented as 
moving or hovering over the Waters, might give the 


(6) The Abbe Banier, from whom we have borrowed many 
of theſe Remarks, ſays, That Homer, of a faithleſs Proſtitute, 
has made his chaſte Penelpe, and Virgil, of a Traitor to his 

Country, has given us the pieu Here; of a Renegado, who 
loſt his Life in a Battle againſt Mezentius, he has made 2 
Conqueror and a Demi-God. The ſame Poet has not yet. 
even ſerupled to reflect Diſhonour on Dido, a Princefs of ſtrict 
Virtue, and diveſting her of the Reputation ſhe had acquired 
for Chaſtity and Courage, has repreſented her as indulging an 
infamous Paſſion, and a Cowardice capable of Deſpair. Al- 
moſt all of them have conſpired to make Tantalus paſs for 2 
Miſer, and have ſet him in the Front of the Avaricious, in the 
Center of Hell; where he is repreſented as ſuffering a Pun- 
hment proportionable to his Guilt. Thus they have treated 
a Man, who, according to Pindar, was a religious and a ge- 
nerous Prince.” Banter, Vol. I. Book I. c. 4. 


(5) Gen. i. 2. 
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Egyptians, the Phanicians, the Chaldeans, the Per- 
ans, and the Irdians, the Idea which they mean to 
expre's when they talk of the Egg of the World. 

But it was not ſufficient for Heſiod to make a God 
of Chaos, to deſcribe the Order that ſprang from this 
Confuſion ; Chaos muſt have an Offspring, and there- 
tore inftead of ſaying like Mo/es, that Darkneſs was 
upon the Face of the Deep ; he fays, Chaos brought 
forth Gloomineſs and Night ; and to continue the Ge- 
nealogy, inſtead of ſaying with the inſpired Writer, 
God divided the Light from the Darkneſs, he expreſſes 
ſomething like the ſame Idea, by adding, that from 
Night ſprang Air and Day. Moſes fays, that God or- 
dered the dry Land to appear, and created the Firma- 
ment which he called Heaven ; Heſiad ſays, that the 
Earth begat Heaven, the high Mountains and the 
Caves. He then informs us of the Ocean, who was 
the Father of Springs and Rivers, of the Birth of the 
Sun and Maen, and ſeveral other Gods of the like 
Kind. 

It is very evident, that this whole Account is nothing 
more than an allegorical! Hiftory of the Formation ot 
all Things, in which the various Parts of Nature are 
perſonated ; but the Hand of the great Architect 1s 
wanting. Ovid treats this Subject in a more intelli- 
gible Manner, and with great Beauty introduces the 
Creator, whom he cails God, or Nature, forming the 
various Parts with the utmott Regularity and Order. 
But in nothing does he come ſo near to Moſes, as in 
the Account he gives of the Formation of Man, which, 
as well as Moſes, he makes the laſt Work of the Crea- 
tion, and introduces Prometheus, or Council, forming 
him of Clay, in the Image of the Gods. 


A Creature of a mare exalted Kind 

Was wanting yet, and then was Man deſign'd, 
Conſcious ot Thought, of more capacious Breaſt, 
For Empire form'd, and kt to rule the reſt (8). 


(8) o, Lib. l. 


F Oln. 
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From this Introduction it will not admit of a Doubt, 
but that Ovid underſtood the Story of Prometheus in 
the literal Senſe. And as to the Circumſtance which 
he omits, of his taking Fire from Heaven to animate 
the lumpiſh Form ; what is this, ſays a modern Au- 
thor, but God's breathing into bis Noftrils the Breath 
of Life ? 

Father Liffiteau (9) gives us an Account of a very 
whimſical Opinion maintained by the Iroquors, one of 
the moſt conſiderable of all the Savage Nations, 
They believe that in the Beginning there were fix 
Men (10) ; but as yet there being no Earth, theſe 
Men were carried about in the Air at the Mercy of 
the Winds. As they had no Women they foreſaw 
that their Race muſt ſoon come to an End; at laſt 
they learned that there was one in Heaven, on which 
it was agreed, that one whom they fixed upon ſhould 
go and fetch her from thence ; the Attempt was dan- 
gerous, but it was accompliſhed by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Birds, who wafted him thither on their Wings. 
Upon his Arrival he waited for the Woman's coming 
out to draw Water, and as ſoon as ſhe appeared, he 
ſeduced her by offering her a Preſent. The Lord of 
Heaven knowing what had paſſed, baniſhed this Wo- 
inan, and a Tortoiſe received her on its Back ; when 
the Otter and the Fiſhes drawing up Mud from the 
Bottom of the Water, formed of the Body of the 
Tortoiſe a ſmall Iſland, and this encreafing by De- 
grees was the Original of the Earth. The Woman 
had at firſt two Sons, one of whom arming himſelf 
with offenſive Weapons, flew his Brother ; and that 
after this ſhe had ſeverzl Children, from whom ſprang 
the reſt of Mankind. | 

Wild and extravagant as this Tradition is, yet it 
ſeems at leaſt to be founded on a Remnant of the pri- 
mitive Hiſtory of the World, the Banithment of Ewe 
from the terreſtrial Paradiſe, and the Murder of Abel 


(9) Manners of the Savages, Vol. I. 
(10) The People of Peru and Brafil agree upon the fame 


Number. 
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by Cain his Brother. Thus they altered the Tradi- 
tion, though Part of it was ſtill retained. 

And here it cannot be improper to mention a Fable, 
which Plato puts into the Mouth of Ariftophanes (1); 

The Gods, fays he, formed Man at firſt of a round 
Figure, with two Bodies, two Faces, four Legs, 
four Feet, and both Sexes. Theſe Men were of 
* ſuch extraordinary Strength, that they reſolved to 
make War upon the Gods; Jupiter, incenſed at 
this Enterprize, would have deſtroyed them as he 
had done the Giants; but ſeeing that by this Means 
* he muſt have deſtroyed the whole human Race, 
© he contented himſelf with dividing them aſunder; 
and at the fame Time ordered Apolla to ſtretch over 
* the Breaſt, and other Parts of the Body, the Skin, 
Was it is at preſent. Theſe two Parts of one Body 
„ thus disjoined, want to be re-united ; and this is 
„the Origin of Love.” 

Ovid mentions only the Formation of Man, with- 
out taking the leaſt Notice of Eve, in which he evi- 
dently copies the Account given us by Moſes, who 
omits mentioning this in his general Hiſtory of the 
Creation. And the Hint of this Fable was probably 
taken from this Circumſtance, where the Scripture 
ſays (2), God created Man, and then adds, Male and 
Female created he them; and the Circumſtance of 
their being cut aſunder, the cloſing up the Fleſh, and 
the Reaſon given for conjugal Love, from Eve's be- 
ing made of a Rib taken out of Adam's Side, and his 
ſaying upon this, She is Bone of my Bone, and Fleſh 
of my Fleſh; therefore ſhall a Man have. his Father 
an Mother, and cleave unto his Wife (3). 

om hence it ſeems at leaſt probable, that the 
Writings of Moſes were not unknown to the Greeks, 
- which makes it the more likely, that theſe Writings, 
or a more antient Tradition, gave Riſe to the diffe- 
rent Repreſentations the Pagans have given us of an 
original State of Innocence, which was an Object of 


(1) Plate in his Banquet. (2) Gen. 1. 27. 
(3) Gen, ii. 21, 22, 23, 24. 
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Faith amongſt all civilized Nations. This has been 
painted in the moſt beautiful Colours, by the Heathen 
Poets, under the Ditlintion of the golden Age, or 
the Reign of Saturn. This was the pre-exiſtent State 
of Pythagoras, and of all the Eaſtern Nations; from 
whence it is ealy to ſee that the Abe Banier muſt be 
greatly miſtaken, when he ſays (4), that the golden 
Age had only a Relation to the antient Inhabitants of 
Latium, after the Arrival of Janus, who, according 
to him, ſoftened the Ferocity of their Manners, gave 
them Laws, and brought them to live together in 
Cities and Villages. Plato, ſpeaking of the Creator 
of the World, ſays (5), This Architect had a Mo- 
del, by which he produced every Thing, and this 
* Model is himſelf. The World was perfect in its 
*« Conſtitution, perſect in the various Parts that com- 
* .poſe it, and was ſubject neither to the Diſeaſes nor 
to the Decay of Age. God was then the Prince, 
the common Parent of all; he governed the World 
by himſelf, as he governs it now by inferior Deities : 
Rage and Cruelty did not then prevail upon Earth, 
* War and Sedition were entirely unknown, God 
„ himfſelt took Care of the Suſtenance of Mankind, 
* and was their Guardian and Shepherd : T here 
*« were no Magiſtrates, no Civil Polity as now. In 
„ thoſe happy Days Men ſprung from the Boſom of 
„the Larth, which produced them of itſelf, as it 
„produces Flowers and Trees. 'The fertile Fields 
„ yielded Corn and Fruit, without the Labour of 
„ Tillage. Mankind being troubled with no Incle- 
„ mency of the Seaſons, had no need of Raiment to 
© cover their Bodies; they took their Reſt on Beds 
of ever verdant Turf (6); every Thing was beau- 
* tiful, harmonious and tranſparent; Fruits of an 
* exquiſite Taſte grew ſpontaneouſly ; and it was 
*« watered with Rivers of Nectar; they there breath- 
ed the Light as we breathe the Air, and drank Wa- 
* ters which were purer than Air itſelf.” 


(4) Banter, Vol. II. p. 251. (5) Plato in Timæus, p. 1047. 
(6) Plate in Timæue, p. 537, 6383. 
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Theſe were the Sentiments not only of the Greets 
and Romans, but of all the (7) EA. The ancient 
Chineſe Authors diſtinguiſh the two States of Man be- 
fore and after the Fall, by the two Heavens, and de- 
icribing the firſt; All Things ſay they, were then 
in an happy State, every Thing was beautiful, every 
Thing was good, all Beings were perfect in their 
Kind. In this happy Age, Heaven and Earth em- 
** ployed all their Virtues jointly to en belliſh Nature, 
There was no jarring in the Elements, no In- 
clemency in the Air; all Things grew without La- 
bour ; an univerſal Fertility reigned. The active 
and paiive Virtues conſpited together to produce 
and perfect the Univertſe And again. Whilitt 
the firſt State of Heaven laſted, a pure Pleaſure and 
perfect Tranquility reigned over all Nature. There 
were neicher Labour nor Pain, nor Sorrow nor 
Crimes (8).“ 

But as the Heathens could not believe that it was 
conſiſtent with the Goodneſs of a wiſe and infinitely 
henevolent Being, to create a World in the diſordered 
State in which this Earth is at preſent, ſo nothing per- 
plex:d them more than the Difficulty of accounting for 
the Introduction of natural and moral Evil. The Story 
of Pandora and her Box, though it ſeems to have ſome 
Relation to that of Ewe, as he was created by the 
ſame Prometheus, was the firſt Woman, and the firſt 
who introduced Miſery and Death into the World, 
yet could not give Satisfaction to any reaſonable Mind. 
Hefiod had given it too much the Air of a Fiction, 
and indeed it ſeems only a fine Allegory, to ſhew the 
Conſequences of Diſobedience in Things, to Ap- 
pearance, the moſt indifferent; that from hence ſpring 


* 


(7) The Bramins of India teach, That Souls were origin- 
„ally created in a State of Purity; but having ſinned, were 
* thrown down into the Fcdies of Men or of Beafts according to 
their reſpective Demerits; ſo that the Bedy where the Soul 
« reſides is a fort of Dungeon or Priſon.” -Vide 4. Rzgers on 
the Religion of the Bramrns. 

(8) Dubald'; Hitt. of China, in his Abſtract of the Chine/- 
Claſſics. 
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innumerable Evils z while Hope, which only can al- 
leviate them, ftays behind. It was doubtleſs in this 
Light that this Fable was conſidered by the Men of 
Senſe and Underſtanding. It could give no Satisfac- 
tion to the penetrating Genius of the Philoſophers, 
and therefore Pythagoras adopted the Notion of Trant- 
migration, and of a pre exiſtent State which he learnt 
from the Egyptians, Opinions which Plato ſometimes 
ſeems firmly to believe, and at others mentions only 
as an ingenious Allegory: However, with theſe Sen- 


timents each of theſe great Men attacked the Opinions 


of thoſe who, on Account of the Introduction of 
Evil, denied a Providence, by proving that the Dit- 
order of the Word, and the Miſery and Death to 
which Man is ſubject, are only the Conſequences 
which Men have brought upon themſelves by their 
Crimes. Our Alienation from God, fays Pytha- 
** goras, (9), and the Loſs of the Wings which uled 
to raile us up to heavenly Things, have thrown us 
down into the Region of Death, which is over-run 
with all Manner of Evils; fo the ſtripping ourſelves 
© of earthly Affectione, and the Revival of our Vir- 
tues, make our Wings grow again, and raiſe us 
up to the Manhons of Lite, where true Good is to 
be found without any Mixture of Evil.” This is 
more fully explained by Plato, who ſays, That the 
© etherial Earth, the ancient Abode of Souls, is 
placed ationgit the Stars in the pure Regions of 
Heaven; but that, as in the Sca, every Thing is 
altered and disfigured by the Salts that abound in 
it; ſo in our preſent Earth, every Thing is de- 
tormed, corrupted, and in a ruinous Condition, if 
** compared with the primitive Earth.“ In other 
Places he endeavours to account for this imaginary 
Change in the Reſidence of Man; he repreſents the 
Univerſe, as filled with innuinerable Worlds inhabited 
by free Spirits, qualified to enjoy the double Felicity 
of contemplating the divine Preſence, and of admiring 
hun in his Works. But as the Sight of the ſupreme 


«4 


(9) Hierccl Coram. i2 aurea Carm. p. 187, 
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Good wmn't neceſſarily engage all the Love of his Crea- 


tures, the Will could never offend while the Soul 
had en immediate View of the divine Eſſence ; he 
therefore fuppoſes, that at ſome certain Intervals theſe 
wals quitted the Givine Prefence, to ſurvey the Beau- 
es ut Nature, and to feed on the more proper Food 
infinite Eeings, and that then it became pollible for 
then to adhere to theſe, and to ſuffer themtelves to 
be alienated from the Love of the Supreme, when 
they were throv.n into ſome Planet fitted for their 
* rep, Were to expiate thier Guilt in human Bo- 
dige, till they ate cureq and recovered to Virtue by 
Heir Su ifferings ; ; that Sou's leis degraded than others 
dwell in the Bodies of Philoſophers; and the moſt 
deſpicable of all animate the Bodies of Tyrants; and 
that after Death they will be more or leſs happy, ac- 
cording © they have in this Life loved Virtue or 
v7". 
i houzh theſe Sentiments are not conformable to 
Louie Account of the Fall, yet they are never- 
thelels very lubiime, and have a natural Tendency to 
promote that Love of God, that Reſignation to the 
divine Will, and that Rectitude of Lite, which was 
to ttrenzly inculcated in the Old and New Leſtament. 
In ſcvetal Things, Nomever, both Meſes and Heathen 
Philoſophers agree; they cqually aſſett, that Man was 
created in a State of Innocence, and conſequently in 
a State of Happineſs, but that debaſing his Nature, 
and alienating himſelf from God, he became guiity, 
ſubject to Pain, Diſeaſes and Death, and to all thoſe 
Afflictions which are neceſſary to awaken his Mind, 
and, to call him to his Duty: That we are no Stran- 
gers here, that this is a State of Trial, and that it is 
as much our [Intereſt as Duty, to ht ourſelves by a 
Courſe of Virtue and Piety, for a nobler and more 
exalted Stare of Exiſtence. The Eg yptians (10) and 
Perfians (1) had other Schemes, wherein the ſame 
important 


(10) The Er y#tians derive their Source of natural and moral! 
Evil, from a wicked Spirit whom they call Typhon, 
(1) The Perfirns deduce the Origin of all the Diſorder an: 
Wickedre! 
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111portant Truths were conveyed, though according 
to the Genius of thoſe Countries, they were wrapped 
up in Allegories. Plutarch has given us his Senti- 
ments on the fame Subject, and they are too juſt and 
rational to be omitted. 'I he World, at its Birth, 
* ſays he (2), received from its Creator all that is 
good: Whatever it has at preſent, that can be 
called wicked or unhappy, is an Indiſpoſition foreign 
* to its Nature. God cannot be the Cauſe of Evil, 
© becauſe he is ſovereignly good: Matter cannot be 
© the Cauſe of Evil, becauſe it has no active Force; 
but Evil comes from a third Principle, neither to 
perfect as God, nor ſo imperfect as Matter.” 

Che [ndian and Chineſe Authors are ſtill more ex- 
plicit in their Account of the Fall of lan, than the 
Philoſophers we have mentioned, and ſpeak of this 
great Event in tuch Terms, as mult raiſe the Admi- 
ration of every Reader. One of their Authors (3) 
ſpeaking of the latter Heaven, or the World atter the 
Fall, ſays, The Pillars of Heaven were broken, the 
Earth was ſhaken to its Foundations; the Heavens 
% ſunk lower towards the North; the Sun, the Moon 
© and the Stars changed their Motions ; the Earth 
« fell to Pieces; the Waters encloſed within its Bo om 
* burſt forth with Violence, and overfiowed it. Man 


rebelling againſt Heaven, the Syſtem of the Uni- 


Wickedneſs in the World from evil Spirits, the chief of whom 
they call Abrim or Arimanius. Light, ſay they, can pioduce 
nothing but Light, and can never be the Origin of Evil: It pro- 
duced ſeveral Beings, all o: them ſpiritual, luminous and power- 
tul; but Arimanius their Chiet had an evil Thought centrary to 
the Light: He doubted, and by that doubting became dark; 
and from hence proceeded whatever is contrary to the Light. 
They allo tell us, that there will come a Time when /rimantius 
mall be compleatly deſtroyed, when the Earth ſhall change its 
Form, and when all Mankind ſhall enjoy the ſame Life, Language 
and Government. See Dr. Hyde's ancieat Religion of the 
Per frans. 


(2) Plutarch de Anim. form. p. 101 ;. 
(3) The Philoſopher Hzrnant ſe. Sce an Account of hi: 
Work: in Duhald's Hill, of Cd. 


LY „ verſe 
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++ verſe wasquite difordered.” Other Authors (4) (till 
more ancient expreſs themſelves thus: The univer- 
** fal Fertility of Nature degenerated into an ugly Bar- 
** rennels, the Plants faded, the Trees withered 
away, diſconſolate Nature refuſed to diſtribute her 
'* uſual Bounty. All Creatures declared War againſt 
one another; Miteries and Crimes overflowed the 
Face of the Earth. All theſe Evils aroſe from Man's 
'+ deſpiling the Supreme Monarch of the Univerſe : 
He would needs diſpute about Truth and Falſhood, 
Rand theſe Diſputes baniſh'd the eternal Reaſon. 
He then fixed his Looks on terreſtrial Objects, and 
* loved them to exceſs ; hence aroſe the Pailions; he 
became gradually transform'd into the Objects he 
loved, and the celeſtial Reaſon entirely abandon'd 
„ him.” 

It was the Opinion of Socrates and Plato, that 
the Soul only was the Man, and the Body nothing 
more than a Priſon, a Dwelling-Place, or a Garment ; 
and confequently, that they had no neceſſary Con- 
nection with each other, ſince the Soul being entirely 
diltint from Matter, might live, and think, and act, 
without the Aſſiſtance of tuch groſs Organs, and would 
only begin to exert itſelf with its native Freedom, 
when the Clog of the Body was ſhaken off and de- 
ſtroyed. The Mind then, in his Efteem, was the 
only Part worthy of our Care ; and that our principal 
Study ihould therefore be to raiſe and exalt its Facul- 
ties, to improve in Virtue and in Piety, and in all 
thoſe Diſpolitions which will bring us to a nearer Re- 
ſemblance to the ſupreme and only perfe& Mind. 

And here it cannot be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
Notion of good and bad Dzmons, which was almoſt 
univerſally believed, had a very near Relation to 
our Ideas of Angels and Devils, as they were 
a middle Claſs of Beings, ſuperior to Men and 
inferior to the Gods; the one Species endeavour- 
ing to inſpire Motives to Virtue, and to ſhield 


(4) Wentle and Lientſe, See Dad. 
from 
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from Danger the other leading to Sin and Ruin. 
Plato and Famblicus, who as well as Socrates, believed 
the Exiſtence of theſe tutelary Deities, denied that 
wicked Spirits had any Influence on human Afairs. 
'Theſe Philoſophers maintained the Liberty of the 
Will, and at the fame Time endeavoured to prove 
the Neceſſity Man frequently ſtood in of being fa- 
voured with the divine Alliftance, which they im- 
agined they partook of by the Intervention of thele 
Beings. They believed that (5) „ Every Man had 
one of theſe Genii, or Dzmons for his Guardian, 
„ who was to be the Witneſs, not only of his Actions, 
but of his very Thoughts; that at Death the Genius 
delivered up to Judginent the Perſon who had been. 
© committed to his Charge; that he is to be a Wit- 
neſs for or againſt him, and according to his Deci- 
„ fion his Doom is to be pronounced.” 

The Notion of Guardian Angels has been contended 
for by many Chriſtians, who alledge ſeveral Paſſages 
of Scripture, that ſeem to favour this Doctrine, while 
others have turn'd all that has been faid of theſe 
Genii into Allegory ; and aſſert, that by the two 
Dzmons, the one good, and the other bad, are. 
meant the Influences of Conſcience, and the Strength 
of Appetite. 

It is very evident, however, that the Greets had an 
Idea of theſe Beings, and that their Exiſtence was ge- 
nerally believed. Hence according to Plutarch, came 
their Fables of the Titam and Giants, and the Engage- 
ments of Python againit Apollo; which have fo near a 
Reſemblance to the Fictions of Oris and Typhon. 
Theſe were Beings ſuperior to Men, and yet compoſed 
of a ſpiritual and corporeal Nature ; and conſequently 
capable of animal Pleaſures and Pains, The Fictions 
relating to the Giants, in Mr. Banier's Opinion (6), 
took their Riſe from a Paſſage in Geneſis ; where it is 


(5) Apuleitas on the Dzmon of Sccrates. 
(6) Bamer, Vol. I. 121. 122. 


ſaid, 
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laid, that the (7) Sons of God, whom the Ancients ſup- 


poſed to be the Guardian Angels, became enamoured 
with the Daughters of Men, and that their Children 
were mighiy Men, or Giants, the Word in the Origi- 
nal Hgnitying either Giants, or Mcn become monſtrous 
by the'r Crimes ; their Heads inſtead of their Guilt, 
„gte laid to reach to the Clouds, while the Wicked- 
ne's of their Lives might not improperly be termed 
gating againſt God, and daring the Thunder of 
Heaven. hut however this be, it will hardly be 
doubted, Out that this Paſſage might give Riſe to the 
Amours of the Gods and Goddeiles, and their various 
Intrigues with Mortals. As the frequent Appearance 
of real Angels to the Patriarchs, and the { ofpitable 
Reception they met with under the Diſguiſe of 1 ravel- 
lets, might give Room for the Poets to form, upon 
the fame P las, the Tales of Baucis and 8 and 
to contraſt that beautiful Picture of humble Content, 
and of the Peace that bleſſed the homely Cottages of 
the innocent and good, with the Story of Lycaon, who 
wanting 1 Humanity, and being of a ſavage inhoſpitable 
Temper, is, with great Propriety, ſaid to change bis 
Form into ene more ſuitable to the Diſpoſition of his 
Mind. The Moral of this Fable is, that Humanity is 
the CharaGeriftick ot Man; and that a cruel Soul in a 
human Body is only a Wolf in Di:guile. 

It is certain that the Traditions relating to the uni- 
vetſal Deluge, have been found in almoſt all Nations; 
and thongh the Deluge of Deucalion ſhould not appear 
to be the lame as that of Neal, it cannot be doubted 
but that ſome Circumſtances have been borrowed from 
Noah's Hiltory, and that theſe are the moſt ſtriking 
Parts of the Deſcription. Lucian, ſpeaking of the an- 
cient People of WH ia, in the Country where the De- 
luge of Deucalion is ſuppoſed to have happened, lays 
(8) that“ The Greets aſſert in their Fables, that the 

(7) Gen. 2. Ey the Sons of God, is here undoub' ey 
meunt the y fcendem! s of Sth, who had probably this Title 
given ther, to d llin-uth them f;om the Deſcendents of Cain, 


who were called the Sons of Men. 


(8) De Dea Syria, 


« rf} 


+ » 
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firſt Men being of an inſolent and cruel Diſpoſition, 
inhuman, inhotpitable, and regardleſs of their Faith, 
were all deſtroyed by a Deluge; the Earth (9) pour- 
ing forth vaſt Streams of Water, ſwelled the Rivers, 
which, together with the Rains, made the Sea riſe 
above its Banks and overflow the Land, fo that all 
was laid under Water, that Deucalion alone ſaved 
himſelf and Family in an Ark, and two of each kind 
of wild and tame Animals, who loſing their Ani- 
moſity, entered into it of their own accord. That 
thus Deucalion floated on the Waters till they be- 
came afſuaged, and then repaired the human 
Race.” 
We are alſo informed, that this Veſſel reſted on a 
high Mountain ; and Plutarch even mentions the 
Dove, and Aydin ſpeaks of a certain Fowl being 
let out of the Ark, which finding no Place of Rett 
returned twice into the Veſſel. We are told too that 
Deucalion, a Perſon of ſtrict Piety and Virtue, ot- 
fered Sacrifice to Jupiter the Saviour. Thus the ſa- 
cred Writings inform us, that N offered Sacrifices 
of clean Beaſts in Token of Gratitude to God, tor 
having graciouſly preſerved both him and his Family. 
The Chaldean Authors have allo related a Trad:- 
tion, which undoubtedly can only refer to this cele- 
brated Evert; and which, for its Singularity, deſerves 
to be mentioned (10). Chronus (or Saturn, ſay they) 
appearing to Xi/uthrus in a Dream, informed him, that 
on the Fitteenth of the Month Dæ uu, a Deluge would 
deitroy Mankind, at the fame I we enjoining him to 
write down the Origin of the Hiſtory, and End of all 
Things, and then to conceal the \\ riting in the Earth, 
in the City of the Sun, called Szzpara. He was next 
enjoined to build a Ship, to provide neceſſary Provi- 
ſions, and to enter into it himfelf with his Friends and 
Relations, and to thut in with them the Birds and fours 
tooted Beaſts. Aiſuthrus obeyed the Orders that had 
been given him, and made a Ship two Furlongs in 
(% The fame Thought is exprefſe} by Mec/es, who ſays, The 
Funtains of the great Deep were broken up, 
(10) See Synce!l, Chronolog. p. 38. 


Preadth, 
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Breadth, and five in Length; which he had no ſooner 
entered, than the Earth was overflowed. 

Some Lime after, perceiving that the Waters were 
abated, he let out ſome Fowls, but finding neither 
Food nor Reſtlng-Place, they returned into the Veſſel. 
In a few Days more he ſent out others, who returned 
with Mud in their Claws ; but the third Time he let 
them go they returned no more : From whence he 
concluded, that the Earth began to appear: He then 
made a Window in the Veſſel, and finding that it had 
reſted on a Mountain, came forth with his Wife, his 
Daughter, and the Pilot, and having paid Adoration 
to the Earth, raiſed an Altar and offered a Sacrifice 
to the Gods; when he and they who were with 
him, inſtantly diſappeared. The Perſons in the Ship 
finding they did not return, came out and fought for 
them in vain: At laſt they heard a Voice ſaying, 
« Yifjuthrus, on Account of his Piety is, with thoſe 
Vu ho accompanied him, tranſlated into Heaven and 
numbered among the Gods.” They were then, by 
the ſame Voice, exhorted to be religious, to dig up 
the Writing that had been buried at Siara, and then 
to repair to Babylon. 

Thus it appears, that Idolatry and Fables being 
once ſet on Foot, the People, who ſtill retained con- 
fuſed Ideas of fome ancient Truths, or the moſt re- 
markable Particulars of ſome paſt Tranſactions, 
adapted them to the preſent Mode of Thinking, or 
applied them to ſuch Fables as ſeemed to have any 
Relation thereto. By this Means Truth and Falſhood 
were blended together ; and thus it happens that we 
frequently find ſome Traces of Hiltory intermingled 
with the moſt rediculous Fictions, and remarkable 
Tranſactions ſometimes pretty exactly related, though 
at the ſame Time confounded with the groſſeſt Ab- 
{urdities. 

It is very evident that the Diviſion of Time into 
ſeven Days, could only be a Tradition conftantly pre- 
ſerved and handed down from the molt early Ages. 
This appears to be the moſt ancient Method of reckon- 
ing Time, ſince it was very early obſerved by the 
Egyptians. 
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Eg yptians. But of this we have faid enough in the 
preceding Diſſertation, to which it properly belongs. 

We might here add a Number of other Circum- 
ſtances in which there ſeems to be ſome Reſemblance 
between the ſacred Hiſtory and the FiQtions of the Pa- 
gans; this indeed has opened fo wide a Field for the 
Conjectures of Men, that there is hardly a Perſon in 
the Old Teſtament, but on account of ſome Incident 
in his Life, has been thought to be the Model of a 
correſpondent CharaQter in the Heathen Poets. 

But notwithſtanding the Difficulty of diſcovering the 
Origin of Fables, when ſome are founded on U radi- 
tion, others on Hiſtory, others on the Strength of a 
warm and lively Imagination ; and others, perhaps, on 
a Mixture of all theſe together: Yet it muſt be confeſ- 
ſed, that they are generally filled with the nobleſt 
Sentiments, and the Morals which the Poets intended 
to be conveyed, are frequently obvious to the meaneſt 
Capacities. Virtue is painted in the moſt beautiful 
Colours, and Vice in its native Deformity. All Me- 
thods are taken to render Villany hateful, and undiſ- 
ſembled Goodneſs amiable in the F yes of Men. Who 
can read the Picture Ovid gives of Envy (1), without 
deteſting the hateful Perverſion of the Paſſions? The 
very Deſcription of the Field mutt have a greater 
Force than all the Arguments ot a long and labcured 
Diſcourſe. | 


Livid and meagre were her Looks, her Eye 

In foul diſtorted Glances turn'd awry ; 

A Hoard of Gall her inward Parts pofſeſs'd, 

And ſpread a Greennefs o'er her canker'd Breaſt - 

Her Teeth were brown with Ruſt, and from her 
Tongue, 

In dangling Drops the ſtringy Poiſon hung. 

She never (miles, but when the wretched weep, 

Nor lulls her Malice with a Moment's Sleep. 

Reſtlefs in Spite, while watchful to deſtroy, 

She pines and fickens at anothor's Joy, 

Foe to herſelf, —— App1sow, 


(1) Ovid Metam, |, 2. 
It 
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[t is eaſy to ſee the Advantage of ſuch Portraits as 
theſe, where the Virtues and Vices are coloured with 
ſuch Juſtice and Strength of Fancy. 

'The Story of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that 
Piety and Innocence will always infure the divine Pro- 
tection. 

That of Phaeton, that a too exceſſive Fondneſs in 
the Parent is Cruelty to the Child. 

That of Narciſſus, that an inordinate Self-Love, 
which renders us cruel to others, is ſure to be its own 
Tormentor. 

That of Pentheus, that Enthuſiaſm is frequently 
more cruel than Atheiſm, and that an inordinate Zeal 
deſtroys the Effects it would produce. 

That of Minos and Scylla, the Infamy of ſelling our 
Country ; and that even they who reap Advantage 
from the Crime, deteſt the Criminal. 

The Story of Cippus, is adapted to inſpire that 
noble Magnamity and true Greatnets of Soul, which 
made him prefer the Publick Weltare to his own pri- 
vate Grandeur, while with an exemplary Genetoſity, 
he choſe rather to live a private Freeman than to 
command Numbers of Slaves. 

From the Story of Tereus we learn, that he who 
is guilty of one Crime lays the Foundation of another, 
and that he who begins with Luſt may poſſibly end 
with Murder. 

From the Avarice of Midas we learn that Covetouſ- 
neſs is its own Puniſhment, and that nothing would 
prove more fatal to tis than the Completion of 
our Wiſhes, and the Gratification of our fondeſt 
Deſires. | 

As the Morals of the Greeks and Romans were 
generally founded on the Conſtitution of the human 
Frame, and our various Relations as animal, as ra- 
tional, and unaccountable Beings, they came verynear 
to the Morals or Chriſtianity. They ſprang from the 
Seeds of eternal Truth originally fown in the Mind, 
by the great Creator himſelf. They were founded in 
Nature, and conſequently muſt, ſo far as they were 
uncorrupted, be agreeable to every Revelation — 

could 
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could poſſibly proceed from the God of Nature: For 
the Dictates of unbiaſſed and unprejudiced Reaſon 
can never deviate far from the Truth. The Laws of 
Juſticeand Humanity are fo level to the Underſtand- 
ing, and ſo comformable to the Impulſes of the moral 
Senſe, that a ſerious Enquirer can never be much miſ- 
taxen unleſs his Heart be corrupt. According to 
the Opinions of the greateſt and wiſeſt Philoſopher, 
** ſays Cicero (2), the Law is not an Invention of the 
human Mind, or the arbitrary Conſtitution of Men; 
but flows from the eternal Reaſon that governs the 
*+ Univerſe. The Rape which Tarquin committed 
upon Lucretia, was not leſs criminal from there being 
mat that Time no written Law at Rome againſt ſuch 
'* AQtzof Violence; the Tyrant was guilty of a Breach 
olf the eternal Law, whoſe Origin is as ancient as 
the divine Intellect; for the true, the primitive, 
and the ſupreme Law, is nothing elſe but the ſo- 
veteign Reaſon of the great Joe. Can any Thing 
be more juſt and more rational than this Sentiment! 
The Philoſophers, the Hiſtorians and the Poets, 
ſome few Inſtances excepted, were unanimous in the 
Cauſe of Virtue. The Philoſophers laid down the 
niceſt Rules for the Regulation of the moral Conduct, 
for the Exerciſe of Humanity, and the Manner in 
which Benefits ought to be conferred ; they employed 
themſelves in making good Laws, they inculcated a 
Love of the Gods, a Love of their Country, a Con- 
tempt for Luxury, and for the mean Gratifications of 
Senſe. And theſe were inforced by the brighteſt Con- 
jectures relating to a happy Immortality. The Hiſ- 
torians generally wrote of Virtue as if they felt it, and 
expreſſed a Love and Ad miration of it by their Man- 
ner of defcribing great, generous, and good Actions; 
and thoſe that were mean, ſelfiſh and cruel. The 
Honours of the firſt, and the Infamy of the laſt, they 
tranſmitted down to future Ages. The Poets have 
dreſſed up Piety and Virtue, in all the Inſtances of 
Lite, in the brighteſt and molt lively Colours ; here 


(2) Cicere de leg. I. 2. p. 1194- 
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their Numbers flow with the ſofteſt, mildeft, and moſt 
melodious Harmony, while all the Thunder of Poetry 
was employed to blaſt the falſe Joy of the Wicked. 

Pindar writes in a Strain of exalted Piety, and en- 
deavours to wipe off the Aſperſions which ancient 
Fables had thrown on their Deities. Virtue and Re- 
ligion are the Subjects of his Praiſes, and he ſpeaks of 
the Rewards of the Juſt with a warm and lively As- 
ſurance. 

Juvenal eſtabliſhes the Diſtinctions of Good and 
Evil, and builds his Doctrines on the unmoveable 
Foundations of a ſupreme God, and an over-ruling 
Providence : His Morals are ſuited to the Nature and 
Dignity of an immortal Soul, and like it derive their 
3 from Heaven. 

e aſſerts (3), that the Indulgence of a ſecret In- 
clination to Vice, though never ripened into Action, 
ſtains the Mind with Guilt, and juſtly expoſes the 
Offender to the Puniſhment of Heaven. What a 
Scene of Horror does he lay open (4), when he ex- 
poſes to our View the Wounds and Anguiſh of a guil- 
ty Conſcience! With what Earneſtneſs does heexbort 
his Reader (5) to prefer Conſcience and Principle to 
Life itſelf, and not to be reſtrained from the Exerciſe 
of his Duty by the Threats of a Tyrant, or the Proſ- 
pect of Death, in all the Circumſtances of Cruelty and 
Terror. How juſtly does ke expoſe the ſatal Paſſion 
of Revenge (6), from the Ignorance and Littleneſs of 
the Mind that is carried away by it; from the Honour 
and Generoſity of paſſing by Afﬀronts, and forgiving 
Injuries: and from the Example of thoſe who had 
been remarkable for their Wiſdam and their Meekneſs, 
and eſpecially from that of Secrates, who was ſo great 
a Proficient in the beft Philoſophy, that being ſenſible 
that his Perſecutors could do him no Hurt, had not 
the leaſt With to do them any: Who juſt before he 
was going to die, talked with that eaſy and chearful 


v 
(4% Ib. v. 192, 210. 
(s] Sat. 8. v. 79, Es. (6) Sat. 13. v. 181, 


Compoſure, 
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Compoſure, as if he had been going to take Poſſeſſion 
of a Crown (7), and drank of the poiſonous Bowl, as a 
Potion that was to help him forward to a happy Im- 
mortality. 8 

Thus did the Teſtimony of a good Conſcience ſup- 
port the wiſe and virtuous of the Heathens in their laſt 
Moments, while Guilt was ſure to dwell upon the 
Mind, and deprive it of all Confidence in God. What 
Plaio ſays to this Purpoſe is admirably good (8). 
Know, Socrates, ſays he, that when any one is at 
the point of Death, he is filled with anxious Doubts 
and Fears, from a RefleQion on the Errors of his 
paſt Life ; then it is that the Pains and Torments 
reſerved in the other World for the Guilty, which 
he had before ridiculed as fo many idle Fables, be- 
gin to affect his Soul, and to fill him with dreadful 
« Apprehenſions leſt they ſhould prove real. Thus, 
« whether it be that the Mind is enfeebled with Age, 

or that having Death nearer at Hand, he examines 
„Things with greater Attention, his Soul is ſeized 
« with Fear and Terror, and, if he has injured any 
one, finksinto Deſpair ; while he, who has nothing 
„to reproach himſelf with, feels the ſweet Hope 
„ ſpringing up in his Soul, which Pindar calls The 
« Nurſeof old Age.” 

Socrates traces ail the principal Duties to God and 
Man (9) in fuch a Manner, as is moſt likely to engage 
and prevail npon the Mind. He made as many Im- 
provements in true Morality, as was poſſible to be 
made by the utmoſt Strength of human Reaſon, and 
in ſome Places he ſeems as if enlightened by a Ray from 
Heaven. In one of Plats's Dialogues he propheſies, 
that a Divins Peso, a true Friend and Lover of 
Mankind, would come into the World, to inſtruſt 


(7) Sccrates being aſked by his Friends to give them the Rea- 
ſen of this ſerene Joy and noble intrepiciry ; I hope, he rep lied, 
to be re- united to the pocd and periet Go, and to be aſſo- 
« ciated with better Men than theſe 1 leave upon the Earth," 
Plato's Dialogues, p. 48. 61. 

(8) De Rep 1. f. 

(9) XAen:phen's memorable Things of Socrates, 


them 
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them in the moſt acceptable Way of addreſſing their 
Prayers to the Majeſty of Heaven, and deſcribes him 
by the Great and Providential Title of One that taketh 
Care of us. 

Theſe were the Sentiments of ſome of the moſt ce- 
lebrated of the PaganPhiloſopers ; whence Chriſtianity 
receives this Teſtimony of its Truth, that the Purity 
of its moral Precepts, is confirmed by the Dictates of 
the unprejudiced Reaſon, and unbiaſſed Judgments 
of the wiſeſt and beſt Men in all Ages. Can any 
Thing be a greater Confirmation of its Divinity, than 
its bearing thoſe Signatures of eternal Reaſon, which 
are ſtamped on all Hearts ? And that while the Works 
of the Heathens, however excellent, are mingled with 
Uncertainty and Miſtake, this alone has the moſt re- 
markable Credentials of that eternal Truth which is 
always conſiſtent with itſelf, and at the greateſt Diſ- 
tance from Error, | 

But here it may be aſked, how are theſe ſublime 
Conceptions conſiſtent with Idolatry : with the Blind- 
neſs of Men who paid Adoration to ſenſeleſs Statues, 
who were continually adding to the Number of 
their Gods, and who were ſo ſtupid, as not only 
to build a Temple to Publick Faith, to Virtue, and 
other Deities of the like Kind ; but even to worthip 
the Fewer, and to build an Altar to Fear ? 

To reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradictions, it is ne- 
ceflary, in a few Words, to throw what has already 
been ſaid upon this Subject, in one Point of View. 

It appears from the Account we have given of the 
Theology of the Ancients, that the Fg yptians, Greets 
and Romans worſhipped only one Almighty, indepen- 
dent Being, the Father of Gods and Men, with a ſu- 
preme Adoration ; and that the ſeveral ſuperior Deities 
publickiy worſhipped, were only different Names, or 
Attributes of the fame God. This is afferted not only 
by ſeveral of the Pagans, but even by St. Auſtin. 
Whether this Diſtinction was maintained by the Bulk 
of the People amongſt the Greeks and Romans, is not 
fo ealy to determine; it is probable, that they might 
imagine them diſtinct Beings ſubordinate to the Zu- 

preme. 
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preme, However, there were others univerſally al- 
lowed to be of an inferior Claſs, and theſe were the 
national and tutelary Deities, among which laſt Num- 
ber we may reckon the good Dzmons, or houthold 
Gods, which the Romans upon conquering any Na- 
tion or City, invited to take up theit Reſidence amongſt 
them. Theſe were undoubtedly worſhipped with an 
inferior Kind of Adoration. Since the Stoic and Epi- 
curean Philoſophers, who allowed their Exiſtence, 
believed them to be mortal, and that they were to 
perith in the general Conflagration, in which they 
imagined the World was to be deſtroyed by Fire. To 
this Pliny alludes, when deſcribing the Darkneſs and 
Horror that attended the Eruption of Veſuvius, he 
ſays, that ſome were lifting up their Hands to the 
Gods ; but that the greater Part imagined, that the 
laſt and eternal Night was come, which was to de- 
ſtroy both the Gods and the World together. 

This Diſtinction may be juſtified by the united Teſ- 
timony of the Ancients; andindeed it ina great Mea- 
ſure removes the Abſurdity of their continually in- 
troducing what were called new Gods; that is, new 
Mediators, and new Methods or Ceremonials to be 
added, on particular Occaſions to the ancient Wor- 
ſhip. 

The Idolatry of the Pagans, did not conſiſt in 
paying a direct Adoration to the Statues, but in 
making them the (10) Medium of Worſhip; and 


therefore, 


(10) The Folly of repreſenting the infinite and omaipreſent 
Spirit, by a ſenſible Image, is obvious from a very ſmall Degree 
of Reflection; and from hence ariſes the Crime of Idolatry, or 
repreſeating him by the Works of Nature, or thoſe of Mens 
Hands, as it is a Degradation of the Deity, and an Affront to the 
Being, whole glorious Eſſence is unlimited and unconſined; from 
hence proceeds that Exclama ion of the Prophet, # hereunto ſhall 
ye Li KEN me, ſaith the Lord, &c. ; 

When the 1/raeliter made the Colden Calf, and cried out, 
This is the God that brought us out of the Land of Egypt, they 
mult be ſuppoſed to mean, This repreſents the God that breught 
us out of the Land of Egypt. They had lately left. a Country fond 
of Symbols, where they had been uſed to ſee one Thing repre- 


ſeated 
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therefore, whether the ſeveral Deities were reckoned 
to be inferior Beings, or only different Names or At- 
tributes of one Supreme, yet their Symbols, the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, or the Statues erected to the Honour 
of their Gods, were never (except amongſt the loweſt 
and moſt ignorant of People) acknowledged as the ul- 
timate Objects of Worſhip. In theſe Statues, how- 
ever, the Deity was ſuppoſed to reſide in a peculiar 
Manner. 

But even this was not always the Caſe : it is very 
evident, that the Statues erected to the Paſſions, the 
Virtues, and the Vices, were not of this Claſs. The 
Romans had particular Places for offering up particular 
Petitions : they offered up their Prayers for Health 
in the Temple of Salus; they prayed for the Preſer- 
vation of their Liberties before the Statue of Liberty, 
and offered their Sacrifices to the Supreme before a 
Figure expreflive of their Wants. Fewer, in the 
Opinion of the moſt ſtupid of the Vulgar, could never 
be conſidered as a God, yet at the Altar of Fever they 
beſought the Supreme, to preſerve them from being 
infected with this Diſorder, or to cure their Friends 
who were already infected by it: And at the Altar of 
Fear, they put up their Supplications, that they might 
be preſerved from the Influence of a ſhameful Panic 
in the Day of Battle. | 

As this appears evidently to be the Caſe, it is no 
Wonder, that the Number of theſe Kind of Gods be- 
come very great. Some of theſe, by the Parade of 
Ceremonies that attended this Method of Devotion, 
were found to have a mighty Effect on the Minds of 
the Vulgar : So that when any Virtue began to loſe 


ſented by another; and the Sun, the moſt glorious Image of the 
Deity, when he enters into Taurus, repreſented by a Bull. Had 
they been ſo ſtupid as ts imagine this Calf which they had juft 
made to be the God of their Fathers, the God that had wrought 
io many Miracles for them even before they had given him Exiſ- 
tence; their Folly would be entirely iaconſiſtent with the ra- 
tional Nature of Man, and they muſt have been abfolutely in- 
capable both of moral and cwil Goverament, aad could only be 
accounted Idiots or Madmen. 


Ground, 
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Ground, a Temple, or at leaſt an Altar erected to its 
Honour, was ſure to raiſe it from its declini 


1 State, 
ard to re- inſtate its Influence on the Heart of Man. 


This appears to be a true Repteſentation of the 
Caſe, from the Account which Dionyftus of Halicar- 
naſſus gives (1) of the Reaſons, which induced Numa 
Pompilius to introduce Faith into the Number of the 
Roman Divinities, and which, doubtleſs, gave Riſe 
to all the other Deities of the fame Kind, that were 
afterwards iutroduced. ** To engage his People to 
„ mutual Faith and Fidelity, ſays he, Numa had Re- 

courſe to a Method hitherto unknown to the moſt 
celebrated Legiſlators ; publick Contracts, he ob- 
ſerved, were leldom violated, from the Regard 
paid to thoſe who were Witneſſes to any Engage- 
ment, while thoſe made in private, though in their 
own Nature no leſs indiſpenſible than the other, 
were not ſo ſtrictly obſerved ; whence he concluded, 
that by deifying Faith, theſe Contracts would be 
ſtill more binding: Beſides, he thought it unrea- 
ſonable, that while divine Honours were paid ta 
Juſtice, Nemeſis and Themis ; Faith the moſt facred 
and venerable Thing in the World, thould receive 
neither publick nor private Honour ; he therefore 
built a Temple to publick Faith, and inſtituted Sa- 
crifices, the Charge of which was to be defrayed 
by the Publick. This he did with the Hope, that 

a Veneration for this Virtue being propagated 
through the City, would inſenſibly be communi- 
« cated to each Individual. His Conjectures proved 

true, and Faith became fo revered, that the had 
more Force than even Witneſſes and Oaths ; ſo that 
it was the common Method, in Caſes of Intricacy, 
for Magiſtrates to refer the Deciſion to the Faith 
of the contending Parties.” 

Thus it appears evident, that theſe kind of Gods, 
and the Temples erected to their Honour, were 
founded not only on political, but on virtuous Prin- 
ciples. This was undoubtedly the Cale, with reſpect 


«< 


cc 


(rt) Dien. Halic. |, 2. c. 78. 
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to the Greeks as well as the Romans: For a Propoſal 
being made at Athens, to introduce the Combats of the 
Gladiators ; firft throw down, cried out an Athenian 
Philoſopher from the midſt of the Aſſembly, brow 
down the Altar, erected by our Anceſtors above a 
thouſand Years ago to Mercy. Was not this to fay, 
that they had no need of an Altar to inſpire a Regard 
to Mercy and Compaſſion, when they wanted publick 
* to teach a Savage Cruelty and Hardneſs of 
ICcart, 
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An Account of the various Methods of Divination by 
Aſtrology, Prodigies, Magic, Augury, the Aruſpices 
and Oracles ; with a ſbort Account Ll Altars, jacred 
Groves and Sactifices, Prieſts and Temples. 
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I. Of As TRNOLO G x. 


E ſhall now unfold the Methods, by which the 
Names of the Heathen Gods laid the Foun- 
dation of ſeveral pretended Sciences; and this we 
think the more neceffary in this Place, as it is a Sub- 
ject which has a cloſe Connection with the Origin of 
Idolatry. And here we muſt again turn our _ to 
the ancient Eg yprtians, who were not only the Inven- 
tors of Arts, but the Authors of the groſſeſt Super- 
ſtitions. We have already accounted for the Names 
ven to the Signs of the Zodiac, which, in their firſt 
— had an expreſſive Meaning, and which one 
would bardly imagine capable of producing the Mul- 
titude of ſuperſtitious Ceremonies, and extravagant 
Opinions which refulted from them ; Ceremonies and 
Opinions diffuſed over the whole Earth, and propa- 
gated with Succeſs in almoſt every Nation. 

Aſtrology was doubtleſs the firſt Method of Di- 
vination, and probably prepared the Mind of Man for 
the other no leſs abſurd Ways of ſearching into Fu- 
turity: And therefore a ſhort View of the Riſe of this 
pretended Science cannot be improper in this Place, 
eſpecially as the Hiſtory of theſe Abſurdities is the beſt 
Method of n— them. And indeed as this 

Treatiſe 
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Treatiſe is chiefly deſigned for the Improvement of 
Youth, nothing can be of greater Service to them than 
to render them able to trace the Origin of thoſe pre- 
tended Sciences, ſome of which have even ſtill an 
Influence on many weak and ignorant Minds. But to 

proceed. | 
The Egyptians becoming ignorant of the Aſtronomi- 
cal Hieroglyphics, by Degrees looked upon the Names 
the Signs, as expreſſing certain Powers with which 
they were inveſted, and as Indications of their ſeveral 
Ofaces. The Sun on Account of its Splendor and en- 
livening Influence, was imagined to be the great Mover 
of Nature ; the Moon had the ſecond Rank of Powers, 
and each Sign and Conſtellation a certain Share in the 
Government of the World; the Ram had a ftrong In- 
fluence over the Young of the Flocks and Herds ; the 
Ballance could inſpire nothing but Inclinations to good 
Order and Juttice ; and the Scorpion excite only evil 
Diſpoſitions: And, in ſhort, that each Sign produced 
the Good or Evil intimated by its Name. U hus, if 
the Child hapened to be born at the Inftant when the 
firſt Star of the Ram roſe above the Horizon, (when in 
order to give this Nonſenſe the Air of a Science, the Star 
was ſuppoſed to have its greateſt Influence) he would 
be rich in Cattle: and that he who ſhould enter the 
World under the Crab, ſhould meet with nothing but 
Diſappointment ; and all his Aﬀairs ſhould go back- 
wards and downwards. The People were to be hap- 
y whoſe King entered the World under the Sign 
Ber; but compleatly wretched if he ſhould light 
under the horrid Sign Scorpio: The Perſons born 
under Capricorn, eſpecially if the Sun at the fame Time 
aſcended the Horizon, were fure to meet with Suc- 
ceſs, and to riſe upwards like the wild Goat, and the 
Sun which then atcends for fix Months together ; the 
Lion was to produce Heroes; and the Virgin with her 
Ear of Corn, to inſpire Chaſtity, and to unite Virtue 
and Abundance. Could any Thing be more extrava- 
gant and ridiculous! “ This Way of Arguing, fays 
an ingenious modern Author, is nearly like that of 
* a Man, who ſhould imagine, that in order to have 
good 
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good Wine in his Cellar, he need do no more than 
hang a good Cork at the Door.” 

The Cale was exactly the ſame with reſpect to the 
Planets, whoſe Influence: is only founded on the 
groundleſs Suppoſition of their beiag the Habitation of 
the pretended Deities, whoſe Names they bear, and 
the fabulous Characters the Poets have given them. 

Thus to Saturn they imputed languid and even de- 
ſtructive Influences, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they had been pleaſed to make this Planet the Reſid- 
ence of Saturn, who was painted with gray Hairs and 
a Scythe. 

To Jupiter they attributed the Power of beſtowing 
Crowns, and diftributing long Life, Wealth and 
Grandeur, meerly becauſe it bears the Name of the 
Father of Life. 

Mars was ſuppoſed to inſpire a ſtrong Inclination 
for War; becauſe it was believed to be the Reſidence 
of the God of War. 

Venus had the Power of rendering Men voluptuous 
and tond of Pleaſure, becauſe they had been pleaſed to 
give it the Name of one, who, by ſome, was thought 
to be the Mother of Pleaſure. 

Mercury, though almoſt always inviſible, would 
never have been thought to ſuperintend the Proſperity 
of States, and the Aﬀairs of Wit and Commerce, had 
not Men, without the leaſt Reaſon, given it the Name 
of one who was ſuppoſed to be the Inventor of civil 
Polity. 

According to the Aſtrologers, the Power of the 
aſcending Planet is 2 increaſed by that of an al- 
cending Sign; then the benign Influences are all united, 
and fall together on the Head of all the happy Infanty 
which at that Moinent enter the World (2) ; yet can 

| M 2 
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any 


(2) „ What compleats the Ridicule, ſays the Abbe La Pluche, 
to whom we are obliged for theſe judicious Obſervations is, 
that what Aſtronomers call the firſt Degree of the Ram, the 

Ballance, or of Sagitarius, is no longer the firſt Sign, which 
gives fruitfulneſs to the Flocke, inſpires Men with a Love of 
Juſtice or forms the Hero, It has been found that all the ce- 
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any Thing be more contrary ro Experience; which 
ſhews us that the Characters and Events produced 
by Perſons born under the ſame Aſpect of the Stars, 
are ſo far from being alike, that they are direQly op- 
polite. | 

Thus, it is evident, that Aſtrology is built upon no 
Principles, that it is founded on Fables, and on In- 
fluences voidof Reality, Yet abſurd as it is, and ever 
was, it obtained Credit, and the more it ſpread, the 
greater Injury was done to the Cauſe of Virtue. In- 
ttead of the Exerciſe of Prudence and wile Precaution, 
it ſubſtituted ſuperſtitious Forms and childiſh Prac- 
tices, it enervated the Courage of the Brave by Ap- 
prehenſions grounded on Puns and Quibbles, and en- 
couraged the Wicked, by making them lay to the 
Charge of a Planet, thoſe Evils which only proceeded 
from theic own Depravity. 

But not content with theſe Abſurdities, which de- 
ſtroyed the very Idea of Liberty, they aſſerted that 
theſe Stars, which had not the leaſt Connection with 
Mankind, governed all the Parts of the human 
Body (3), and ridiculouſly affirmed, that the Ram 

prehded 


leſtial Signs have, by little and little, receded from the vernal 
Equinox, ard drawn back to the Eaft : Notwithſtanding chi, 
the Point of the Zodiack that cuts the Equa' or is ſtill called the 
firſt Degree ov: the Ram, though the firſt Star of the Ram be 
% thirty Degrees beyond it, and all the other Signs in the ſame 
Proportion. When therefore any one is ſaid to be born under 
the Firſt Degree of the Ram, it was in Reality one of the De- 
grees of Piſces that then came above the Horizon; and when 
« another is ſaid to be born with a royal Soul, and heroic Diſ- 
poſitions, becauſe at his Birth the Planet Jupiter aſcended the 
* Horizou, ia Conjunattian with the firſt Star of Sagitary ; Jupiter 
s was indeed at that Time in Conjunction with a Star thirty De- 
grees eaſtward of Sagitary, and in good Truth it was the per- 
nicious Scorpion, that preſided at the Birth of this happy, this 
« incomparable Child. Abbe Pluche's Hiſt. of the Heaven, Vol. 
I. p 255. 

(3) Each Hour of the Day had ali's one; the Number ſeven, 
as being that of the Planets, became of mighty Conſequence. 
The ſeven Days in the Week, a Perio4 of Time handed down by 
Tradition, bappened to correſpond with the Number of the 
Plauets; and therefore they gave the Name of a Planet 10 _ 

ay 5 
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preſided over the Head; the Bull over the Gullet ; 
the Twins over the Breaſt ; the Scorpion over the En- 
trails ; the Fiſhes over the Feet, &c. By this Means 
they pretended to account for the various Diſorders. 
of the Body ; which was. ſuppoſed to be in'a good or 
bad Diſpoſition, according to the different Aſpects of 
theſe Signs. To mention only one Inſtance ; they 
pretended that great Caution ought to be ufed in tak- 
ing a Medicine under Taurus, or the Bull, becauſe 
as this Animal chews his Cud, the Perſon would not 
be able to keep it in his Stomach. 

Nay, the Influences of the Planets were extended 
to the Bowels of the Earth, where they were ſuppoſed 
to produce Metals. From hence it appears, that 
when Superſtition and Folly are once on Foot, there 
is no ſetting Bounds to their Progreſs. Gold, to be 
ſure, muſt be the Production of the Sun, and the 
Conformity in Point of Colour, Brightneſs and Value 
was g caſibie Proof of it. By the ſame Way of Rea- 
ſoning the Moon produced all the Silver, to which it 
was related by Colour; Mars all the Iron, which 
ought to be the favourite Metal of the God of War; 
Venus preſided over Copper, which ſhe might well 
be ſuppoſed to produce, ſince it was found in Plenty 
in the [Ne of Cyprus, which was ſuppoſed to be the 
favourite Refidence of this Goddeis. By the fame 
fine Way of Reaſoning, the other Planets preſided 
over the other Metals. The languid Saturn was ſet 
over Mines of Lead ; and Mercury, on Account of 
his Activity, had the Superintendency of Quickſilver ; 
while it was the Province of Jupiter to preſide over 
Uin, as this was the only Metal that was left him. 


Day; and from thence ſome Days in the Week were conſidered 
as more fortunate or unlucky than the reſt: And hence ſeven 
Times ſeven, called the climac crical Periad of How's, Days, or 
Years, were thought extremely dangerous, and to have a fur- 
 priving Effect on private Perſons, the Fortunes of Princes, and 
the Government ot States. Thus the Mind of Man became 
diſtreſſed by imaginary Evils, and the Appreach of theſe Mo- 
ments, in themielves, as harmiels as the reſt of their Lives, 
has, by the Strength of Imagination, brought on the moſt fatal 
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From hence the Metals obtained the Names of the 
Planets ; and from this Opinion, that each Planet en- 
gendered its own peculiar Metal, they at length con- 
ceived an Opinion, that as one Planet was more pow- 
erful than another, the Metal produced by the Weak- 
eſt, was Converted into another by the Influence of a 
ſtronger Planet. Lead, though a real Metal, and as 
perfect in its Kind as-any of the reſt, was conſidered 
as only a Half Metal, which through the languid In- 
fluences of old Saturn, was left imperte& ; {hd there- 
tore under the Aſpect of Jupiter it was converted into 
Tin; under that of Venus into Copper; and at laſt 
into Gold, under ſome particular Aſpects of the Sun. 
And from hence, at laſt, aroſe the extravagant Opinions 
of the Alchymiſts, who with wonderful Sagacity en- 
deavoured to find out Means for haſtening theſe 
Changes or Tranſmutations, which, as they con- 
ceived, the Planets performed too ſlowly ; but, at laſt, 
the World was convinced, that the Art of the Al- 
chymiſt was as ineffectual as the Influences of the 
Planets, which, in a long Succellion of Ages, had 
never been known to change a Mine of Lead to that 
of Tin, or any other Metal, 


II. Of Paopicrts. 
HOEVER reads the Roman Hiſtorians (4), 


muſt be ſurprized at the Number of Prodigies 
which are conſtantly recorded, and which frequently 
filled the People with the moſt dreadful Apprehen- 
ſions. It muſt be confeſſed, that ſome of theſe ſeem 
altogether ſupernatural ; while much the greater 
Part only conſiſt of ſome of the uncommon Produc- 
tions of. Nature, which Superſtition always attributed 
to a ſuperior Cauſe, and repreſented as the Prognot- 
tications of ſome impending Misfortunes. 
Of this Claſs may be reckoned the Appearance of 
two Suns, the Nights illuminated by Rays of Light, 


(4) Particularly Livy, Dieny/ius of Halicarneſſur, Pliny, and 
rtr Maximns. 
the 
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the Views of fighting Armies, Swords and Spears dart- 
ing through the Air; Showers of Milk, of Blood, of 
Stones, of Aſhes, or of Fire; and the Birth of Mon- 
ſters, of Children, or of Beaſts who had two Heads, 
or of Infants who had ſome Features reſembling thoſe 
of the Brute Creation Theſe were all dreadful Pro- 
digies, which filled the People with inexpreſſible As- 
tonithment, and the whole Roman Empire with an 
extreme Perplexity; and whatever unhappy Event 
followed upon theſe, was attributed to be either 
cauſed or prediQed by them, 

Yet nothing is more eaſy than to account for theſe 
ProduCtions ; which have no Relation to any Events 
that may happen to follow them. The Appearance of 
two Suns has frequently happened in England, as well 
as in other Places, and is only cauſed by the Clouds 
being placed in ſuch a Situation, as to reflect the Image 
of that Luminary ; Nocturnal Fires, inflamed Spears, 
fighting Armies, were no more than what we call the 
Aurora Borealis, northern Lights, or inflamed Va- 
pours floating in the Air; Showers of Stones, of 
Aſhes, or of Fire, were no other than the Effects of 
the Eruptions of ſome Volcano at a confiderable Dit- 
tance ; Showers of Milk were only cauſed by fore 
Quality in the Air condenſing, and giving a whitiſh 
Colour to the Water; and thoſe ot Blood are now 
well known to be only the red Spots left upon the 
Earth, on Stones and the Leaves of Trees, by the 
Butterflies which hatch in hot or ſtormy Weather (5). 


III. Of Masic. 
M AGTC, or the pretended Art of producing, 


by the Aſſiſtance of Words and Ceremonies, 
ſuch Events as are above the natural Power of Man, 
was of ſeveral Kinds, and chiefly conſiſted in invokin 
the good and benevolent, or the wicked and mit- 
chie vous Spirits. The firit, which was called Theur- 


(5) This has been fully proved by MH. Reamur, in his Hiſtory 
of Inſects 
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gia, was adopted by the wiſeſt of the Pagan World, 
who eſteemed this as much as they deſpiſed the latter, 
which they called Gaetia. Theurgia was, by the Phi- 
lofophers, accounted a divine Art, which only ſerved 
to raiſe the Mind to higher Perfection, and to exalt the 
Soul to a greater Degree of Purity; and they, who by 
Means of this Kind of Magic, were imagined to arriye 
at what was called Intuition, wherein they enjoyed 
an intimate Intercourſe with the Deity, were believed 
to be inveſted with their Powers: So that it was ima- 
gined, that nothing was impoſlible for them to per- 
form. 

All who made Profeſſion of this Kind of Magic, 
aſpired to this State of Perfection. The Prieſt, who 
was of this Order, was to be a Man of unblemiſhed 
Morals, and all who joined with him were bound to 
a ſtrict Purity of Life; they were to abſtain from 
Women, and from animal Food; and were forbid to 
de file themſelves by the Touch of a dead Body. No- 
thing was to be forgot in their Rites and Ceremonies ; 
the leatt Omiſſion or the leaſt Miſtake, rendered all 
their Art ineffectual: So that this was a conſtant Ex- 
cuſe for their not 8 that was * of 
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ing arrived to a certain Degree of Perfection, by Faſt- 
ing, Prayer, and the other Methods of Purification) 
was the Study of Univerſal Nature ; they might gain 
ſuch an Inſight into phyſical Cauſes, as might enable 
them to perform Actions, that might very well fill the 
ignorant Vulgar with Amazement. And it is hardly 
to be doubted, but that this was all the Knowledge 
that many of them ever aſpired after. In this Sort of 
Magic, Hermes Triſnegiſtus and Zoroafter excelled : 
And indeed it gained great Reputation amongſt the 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, Per fans, and Indians. In 
Times of Tonorance, a Piece of Clock-work, or ſome 
curious Machine, was ſufficient to entitle the Inventor 
to the Works of Magick: And ſome have even aſ- 
ſerted, that the Egyptian Magic, that has been ren- 
dered ſo famous by the Writings of the Antients, 
conſiſted only in Diſcoveries drawn from the — 
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maticks and natural Philoſophy, fince thoſe Greek Phi - 
loſophers, who travelled into Ezygr, in order to ob- 
tain a Knowle.'ge of their Sciences, returned with on- 
ly a Knowledge. of Nature and Religion, and fom: 
rational Ideas of their antient Symbols. 

But it can hardly be doubted, but that Magic in its 
groſſeſt and moſt ridiculous Senſe was practiſed in 
Egypt, at leaſt amongſt ſome of the Vulgar, long be- 
fore Pythagoras or Empedacles travelled into that 
Country 

The Fg yptians had been very early accuſtomed to 
vary the Signihcation of their Symbols, by adding to 
them ſeveral Plants, Ears of Corn, or Blades of Graſe, 
to expreſs the different Employments of Huſbandry ; 
but underſtanding no longer their Meaning, nor the 
Words that had been made Uſe of on thele Occaſions, 
which were equally unintelligible, the Vulgar might 
miſtake theſe for ſo many myiterious Practices obſerved 
by their Fathers ; and hence they might conceive the 
Notion, that a Conjunction of Plants, even without 
being made Ute of as a Remedy, might be of Eſfica- 
cy to preſerve or procure Health. © Of theſe,” fays 
the Abbe Pluche, they made a Collection, and an 
Art by which they pretended to procure the Bleſ- 
* ſings, and provide againft the Evils of Life.“ By 
the Aſſiſtance of theſe, Men even attempted to hurt 
their Enemies, and indeed the Knowledge of poiſon- 
ous or uſeful Simples, might, on particular Occaſions, 
give ſuthcient Weight to their empty Curſes or Invo- 
cations. But theſe magic Incantations, ſo contrary to 
Humanity, were deteſted and puniched by almoſt all 
Nations, nor could they be tolerated in any. 

Pliny, after mentioning an Herb, the throwing of 
which into an Army, it was ſaid, was ſufficient to put 
it to the Rout, aſks, where was this Herb when Rome 
was ſo diſtreſſed by the Cimbri and Teutones ? Why 
did not the Perfians make ule of it when Lucullus cat 
their Troops in Pieces ? 

But amongſt all the Incantations of Magic, the 
moſt ſolemn, as well as the moſt frequent, was that 
ot calling up the Spirits of the Dead; this indeed 
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was the Quinteſſence of their Art; and the Reader 
cannot be diſpleaſed to find this Myſtery unravelled 

An Affection for the Body of a Perſon, who in his 
Lite-time was beloved, induced the firſt Nations to 
inter the Dead in a decent Manner; and to add to 
this melancholy Inſtance of their Eſteem, thoſe Withes 
which had a particular Regard to their new State of 
Exittence, the Place of Burial, conformable to the 
Cuttom of charaQterizing all beloved Places, or thoſe 
diſtinguiſhed by a memorable Event, was painted out 
by a large Stone, or a Pillar raiſed upon it. To this 
Place Families, and when the Concern was general, 
Multitudes repaired every Year, where, upon this 
Stone, were made Libations of Wine, Oil, Honey 
and Flour ; and here they facrificed and cat in com- 
mon, having firſt made a Trench in which they burnt 
the Entrails of the Victim, and into which the Liba- 
tion and the Blood was made to flow. They began 
with thanking God for having given them Lite, and 
providing their neceſſary Food; and then praiſed him 
for the good Examples they had been favoured with. 
From theſe melancholy Rites were banithed all Li- 
centiouſne's and Levity ; and while other Cuſtoms 
changed, theſe continued the ſame. They roatted 
the Fleſh of the Victim they had offered, and eat it 
in cowmen, dilcourſing on the Virtues of him they 
came to lament. 

All other Feaſts were diſtinguiſhed by Names ſuita- 
ble to the Ceremonies that attended tüem. Thete 
Funeral Meetings were ſimply called the Manes, that 
is, the Aſſembly. Thus the Mares and the Dead 
were Words that became ſynonymous. In thele 
Meetings, they imagined that they renewed their Al- 
liance with the Deceaſed, who, they ſuppoſed, had 
{til} a Regard for the Concerns of their Country and 
Family, and who, as affeCtionate Spirits, could do no 
leſs than inform them of whatever was neceſſary tor 
them to know. Thus the Funerals of the Dead were 
at laſt converted into Methods of Divination, and an 
innocent Inſtitution, into one of th gieſſeſt Pieces of 
Folly and Superſtition. 

But 
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But they did not ſtop here; they grew ſo extrava- 
gantly credulous, as to believe that the Phantom drank 
the Libations that had been poured forth, while the 
Relations were feaſting on the reſt of rhe Sacrifice 
round the Pit: And from hence became apprehenſive 
leſt the reſt of the Dead ſhould promiſcuoully throng 
about this Spot to get a Share in the Repaſt they were 
ſuppoſed to be ſo fond of, and leave nothing for the 
dear Spirit for whom the Feaſt was intended. They 
then made two Pits or Ditches, into one of which 
they put Wine, Honey, Water and Flour, to employ 
the generality of the Dead ; and in the other they 
poured the Blood of the Victim; when fitting down 
on the Brink, they kept off, by the Sight of theic 
Swords, the Crowd of Dead who had no Concern in 
their Aﬀairs, while they called him by Name, whom 
they had a Mind to chear and conſult, and deſired hun 
to draw near (6). 

The Queſtions made by the Living were very in- 
telligible ; but the Anſwers of the Dead, as they con- 
ſiſted of Silence, were not fo eaſily underſtood, and 
therefore the Prieſts and Magicians made it their Bu- 
ſineſs to explain them. They retired into deep Caves, 
where the Darkneſs and Silence reſembled the State 
of Death, and there faſted and lay upon the Skins of 
the Beaſts they had facriticed, and then gave for An- 
{wer the Dream which moſt affected them; or opened 
certain Books appointed for this Purpoſe, and give 
the firſt Sentence that offered. At other Times the 
Prieſt, or any Perſon who came to conſult, took Care 
at his going out of the Cave, to liiten to the firit 
Words he ſhould hear, and theſe were to be his An- 
ſwer. And though they had no relation to the Buſi- 
neſs in Hand, they were turned fo many Ways, and 
their Senſe ſo violently wreſted, that they made 


(6) Homer gives the ſame Account of theſe Ceremonies, when 
, railes the Soul of Tireftas ;,, and the ſame Uſage: are 
found in the Poem of Sihius Italicus. And to theſe Ceremonies 
the Scriptures frequently allude, when the 1raelites are erbid 
to aliemble upon kigh Places» 
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them ſignify almoſt any Thing they pleaſed. At o- 
ther Times they had Recourſe to a Number of Tic- 
kets, on which were ſome Words or Verſes, and 
theſe being thrown into an Urn, the firſt that was ta- 
ken out was delivered to the Family. 


IV. Of Avucusxy, 


HE ſuperſtitious Fondneſs of Mankind, for 

ſearching into Futurity, has given Riſe to a 
vait Variety of Follies, all equally weak and extra- 
vagant. The Romans, in particular, tound out almoſt 
innumerable Ways of Divination ; all Nature had a 
Voice, and the moſt ſenſeleſs Beings, and moſt trifling 
Accidents, became Preſages of future Events This 
introduced Ceremonies, founded on a miſtaken Know- 
ledge of Antiquity, that were the moſt childith and 
ridiculous, and which yet were performed with an Air 
of Soleninity. The Perſons appointed to unravel the 
Decrees of Heaven, were thoſe of the moſt reſpect- 
able Characters, and the higheſt Stations, who te- 
ceived great Honour from the Privilege of exerciſing 
this Othce. 

Cicero, who was perfectly ſenſible of the Folly of 
theſe Practices, relates a Saying of Cato, who de- 
clared, that one of the moit ſurpriſing Things to 
him was, how one Soothſayer could look another in 
the Face without laughing; and indeed that Prieſt 
muft have a ſurpriſing Command of himſelf who 
could avoid fniling whenever he ſaw his Colleagues 
walking with a grave and ſtately Ajr, and holding up 
the augural Staff, to determine the Limits beyond 
which every Thing ceaſed to be prophetical. 

Birds, on account of their Swiftneſs in Flying, were 
ſometimes conſideted by the Eg yptrans as the Symbols 
of the Winds; and Figures ot particular Species of 
Fowl, were ſet up to denote the Time when the near 
Approach of a periodical Wind was expected. From 
hence, before they undertook any Thing of Con- 
ſequence, as Sowing, Flanting, or putting * to 
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Sea, it was uſual for them to ſay (7), Let us con- 
ſult the Birds, meaning the Signs fixed up to give 
them the neceſſary Informations they then ſtood 
in Need of. By doing tkis they knew how to regu- 
late their Conduct; and it frequently happened, that 
when this Precaution was omitted, they had Rea- 
ſon to reproach themſelves for their Neglect. From 
hence, Mankind miſtaking their Meaning, and retain- 
ing the Phraſe, Let us conſult the Birds, and perhaps 
hearing old Stories repeated of the Advantages ſuch 
and ſuch Perſons had received, by con ſulting them in 
a critical Moment, when the Periodical Wind would 
have ruined their Affairs, they began to conceive an 
Opinion, that the Fowls which ſkim through the Air, 
were ſo many Meſſengers ſent from the Gods, to in- 
form them of future Events, and to warn them againſt 
any diſaſtrous Undertaking. From hence they took 
Notice of their Flight, and from their different Manner 
of Flying, prognoſticated good or bad Omens. The 
Birds were inſtantly grown wondrous wife, and an 
Owl who hates the Light, could not paſs by the Win- 
dow of a fick Perſon in the Night, where he was of- 
fended by the Light of a Lamp or a Candle, but his 
Hooting muſt be conſidered as Prophecying, that the 
Life of the poor Man was nearly at an End. 

The Place where theſe Auguties were taken, a- 
mongſt the Romans, was commonly upon an Emi- 
nence ; they were prohibited after the Month of Au- 
gu/t, becauſe that was the Time tor the moulting of 
Birds, nor were they permitted on the Wane of the 
Moon, nor at any Time in the Afternoon, or when 
the Air was the leaſt diſturbed by Winds or Clouds. 

W hen all the previous Ceremonies were performed, 
the Augur cloathed in his Robe, and holding his au- 
gural Staff in his Right Hand, far down at the Door 
of his Tent, looked round him, then marked out the 
Diviſions of the Heavens with his Staff, drew a Line 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and another from North to South, 
and then offered up his Sacrifice. A ſhort Prayer, the 


(7) Abbe Plucbe's Hift, of the Heavens, Vol. I. . 247. 
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Form of which may be ſufficiently ſeen, in that of- 
fered to Jupiler, at the Election of Numa Fompi- 
lius, was as follows: O Father Jupiter, if it be 
thy Will, that this Numa Pompilius, on whole 
+ Head I have laid my Hand, ſhould be King of 
* Rome, grant that there be clear and unerring Signs, 
* within the Bounds I have deſcribed.” The Prayer 
being thus ended, the Prieſt turned to the Right and 
Lett, and to whatever Point the Birds directed their 
Flight, in order to determine from thence, whether 
the God approved or rejected the Choice. 

The Veneration which the Ramans entertained for 
this Ceremonial of their Religion, made them attend 
the Reſult of the Augury with the molt profound Si- 
tence, and the Aﬀair was no ſooner determined, than 
the Augur reported his Deciſion, by ſaying, The Birds 
approve, ot The Birds diſapprove it. However, not- 
withſtanding the Augury might be favourable, the 
Enterprize was ſometimes deterred, till they fancied 
it confhirmed by a new Sign. 

But of all the Signs which happened in the Air, the 
moſt infallible was that of Thunder and Lightning, 
eſpecially if it happened to be fair Weather. If it 
came on the Right-Hand it was a bad Omen, but if 
on the Left a good One, becaule, according to Dona- 
tus, all Appearances on that Side were ſuppoſed to 
proceed from the Right Hand of the Gods. 

Loet us now take a View of the ſacred Chickens ; 
for an Examination into the Manner of their taking 
the Corn that was offered them, was the moſt com- 
mon Method of taking the Augury. And indeed the 
Romans had ſuch Faith in the Myſteries contained in 
their Manner of Feeding, that they hardly ever under- 
took any important Affair without firſt adviſing with 
them. Generals ſent for them to the Field, and con- 
ſulted them before they ventured to engage the Ene- 
my, and if the Omen was unfavourable, they imme- 
diately deſiſted from their Enterprize. The facred 
Chickens were kept in a Coop or Penn, and entruited 
to the Care of a Perſon who, on Account of his Ot- 
fice, was called Pullarius. The Augur, after having 
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commanded Silence, ordered the Fenn to be opened, 
and threw upon the Ground a Handiul of Corn, If 
the Chickens inſtantly leaped out of the Penn, and 
pecked up the Corn with ſuch Eagerneſs as to let ſome 
of it fall from their Beaks, the Augury was called 
Tripudium, or Tripudium Soliſt imum, trom its ſtriking 
the Earth, and was eſteemed a moſt auſpicious Omen; 
but if they did not immediately run to the Corn, if 
they flew away, if they walked by it without-minding 
it, or if they ſcatteted it abroad with their Wings, it 
portended Danger and ill Succeſs. Thus the Fate of 
the greateſt Undertakings, and even the Fall of Cities 
and Kingdoms, was thought to depend on the Appe- 
tite of a few Chickens. 

Obſervations were alſo taken from the Chattering, 
Singing, or Hooting of Crows, Pies, Owls, fc and 
from the Running of Beaſts, as Heiſers, Atſes, Rams, 
Hares, Wolves, Foxes, Weeſels and Miice, when 
theſe appeared in uncommon Places, crofſed the Way, 
or run to the Right or Left, Wc. They alſo pre- 
rended to draw a good or bad Omen from the moſt 
common and trifling Actions or Occuriences of Life, 
as Sneezing, Stumbling, Starting, the Nuinbneſs of 
the little Finger, the Tingling of the Ear, the Spil- 
ling of Salt upon the Table, or Wine upon one's 
Cloaths, the accidental Meeting of a Bitch with 
Whelp, Cc. It was alſo the Bulinefs of the Augurs 
to interpret Dreams, Oracles, and Prodigies, 

The College of Augurs, as firſt inſtituted at Rome 
by Romulus, was only compoſed of three Perſons, ta- 
ken from the three Tribes, into which all the Inhabi- 
tants of the City were divided; but ſeveral others 
were afterwards added, and at laſt, according to a 
Regulation of Scy/la, this College conſiſted of fifteen 
Perſons, all of the firſt Diſtinction, the eldeſt of 
whom was called the Maſter ot the College ; © It was 
* a Prieſthoud for Life, of a Character indelible, 

which no Crime or Forfeiture could efface ; it was 
neceſſary that every Candidate ſhould be nomina- 
ted to the People by two Augurs, who gave a ſo- 
lemn - Teſtimony upon Oath, of his Dignity and 
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« Fitneſs for that Office (8).“ The greateſt Precau- 
tions were indeed taken in this EleQtion ; for as they 
were inveſted with ſuch extraordinary Privileges, none 
were qualified but Perſons of a blameleſs Life, and 
free from all perſonal Defects. The Senate could aſ- 
ſemble in no Place but what they had conſecrated. 
They frequently occafioned the ditplacing of Magiſ- 
trates, and the deferring of publick Aﬀemblies ; © But 
„the Senate, at laſt, conſidering that ſuch an unli- 
„ mited Power was capable of authorifing a Number 
„6 of Abuſes, decreed that they ſhould not have it in 
„their Power to adjourn any Afﬀembly that had been 
« legally convened (g).“ 

Nothing can be more aſtoniſhing, than to find fo 
wiſe a People as the Romans addicted to ſuch childiſh 
Fooleries. Scipio, Auguſtus, and many others have, 
without any fatal Conſequence, deſpiſed the Chickens 
and the other Arts of Divination : But when the Ge- 
nerals miſcarried in any Enterprize, the People laid 
the whole Blame on the Heedleſſneſs with which they 
had been conſulted, and if he had entirely neglected 
conſulting them, all the Blame was thrown upon him 
who had preferred his own Forecaſt to that of the 
Fowls, while thoſe who made theſe Kinds of Predic- 
tions a Subject of Raillery, were accounted impious 
and propbane. Thus they conſtrued, as a Puniſhment 
from the Gods, the Defeat of Claudius Pulcher, who 
when the ſacred Chickens refuſed to eat what was ſer 
before them, ordered them to be thrown into the 
Sea; If they won't eat, (aid he, they Hall drink. 


V. Of the Axusrices. 


N the moſt early Ages of the World a Senſe of 
Piety, and a Regard to Decency, had introduced 
a Cuſtom of never ſacrificing to him, who gave them 
all their Bleſſings, any but the ſoundeſt, the fateſt and 
moſt beautiful Victims. They were examined with 


(8) Middleton's Liſe of Cicero, 
(9) Banier's Mythology, Vol. I. p. 400. 
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the cloſeſt and moſt exact Attention, that none 
might be offered but he moſt perfect. This Cere- 
monial, which doubtleſs ſprang at firſt from Gra- 
titude, and ſome natural Ideas of Fitneſs and Proprie- 
ty, at laſt degenerated into trifling Niceties and ſu- 
perſtitious Ceremonies, which they conceived to be 
of the utmoſt Importance, and even commanded by 
the Deity. And it having been once imagined, that 
nothing was to be expected from the Gods, when the 
Victim was imperfect, the Idea of Perfection was 
united with Abundance of trivial Circumſtances; 
ſuch a Deity was fond of white Victims, others of 
Black, and others of Red. The Entrails were exa- 
mined with peculiar Care, and the whole Ceremony 
was imagined to be entirely uſeleſs, if the leaſt Defect 
was diſcovered; but, on the other Hand, if the Whole 
was without Blemiſh, their Duties were fulfilled, and 
under an Aſſurance that they nad engaged the Gods 
to be on their Side, they engaged in War, and in the 
moſt hazardous Undertakings, with juch a Confidence 
of Succeſs, as had the greateſt Tendency tds * 

cure it. ä 
The Idea of the Neceſſity of this Perfection na: u- 
rally increaſed, as ſoon as it was believed to be an in- 
fallible Means of ſatisfying the Gods, and procuring 
their Aſſiſtance and Protection; and this introduced 
their calling in the Aſſiſtance of thoſe who ſhould aid 
the Prieſt in his Office, and make it their Buſineſs to 
ſtudy all the Rules neceſſary to be obſerved, to avoid 
the ill Conſequences that might attend the lighteſt 
Miſtake. Theſe introduced all the Obſervances that 
followed ; the Rules were obſerved merely for the 
ſake of the Prediction they were to draw from them, 
they had no longer any Connection with the pious 
Motives that had at firſt inftituted them ; and it be- 
came their grand Principle, that the Perfection or De- 
fects of the outward and inward Parts, was a Mark 
of the Conſent or Difapprobation of the Gods. All 
the Motions of the Victim that was led to the Altar 
became fo many Prophecies. If he advanced with 
an eaſy Air in a ſtraight Line, and without — 
Rehiſt- 
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Reſiſtance, if he made no extraordinary Bellowiaz 
when he received the Blow, it he did not get looſe 
from the Perſon that led him to the Slaughter, it was 
a Prognoſtick of an eaſy and flowing Succeſs. 

'The Victim was knocked down, but before its Bel- 
ly was ripped open, one of the Lobes of the Liver 
was allotted to thoſe who offered the Sacrifice, and 
the others to the Enemies of the State. That which 
was neither blemiſhed nor withered, of a bright Red, 
and neither larger nor ſmalſer than it ought to be, 
prognoſticated great Proſperity to thoſe 2 whom 
it was ſet apart ; that which was livid, ſinall, or cor- 
rupted, prelaged the moſt fatal Miſchiefs. 

The next thing to be conſidered was the Heart, 
which was alſo examined with the utmoſt Care, as 
was the Spleen, the Gall, and the Lungs ; and if any 
of theſe were let fall, if they ſmelt rank, or were 
bloated, livid or withered, it preſaged nothing but 
Misfortunes. Lucan has elegantly deſcribed almoſt all 


theſe Imperfections, as meeting in one Victim. 
© 


The Liver wet with putrid Streams he ſpy'd, 
And Veins that threaten'd on the hoſtile Side z 
Part of the heaving Lungs is no where found, 
And thinner Films the ſever'd Entrails bound; 
No uſual Motion ſtirs the panting Heart, 
The chinky Veſſels ooze in ev'ry Part: 
The Cawl, where wrapt, the cloſe Inteſtines lie, 
Betrays its dark Receſſes to the Eye. 
One Prodigy ſuperior threaten'd till, 
The never-failing Harbinger of III: 
Lo! By the fibrous Liver's riſing Head, 
A ſecond Rival Prominence is ſpread. 

Rowe's Lucan. 


After they had finiſhed their Examination of the 
Entrails, the Fire was kindled, and from this alſo they 
drew ſeveral Preſages. If the Flame was clear, if it 
mounted up without dividing, and went not out till 
the Victim was entirely conſumed, this was a Proof 
that the Sacrifice was accepted ; but if they found it 

; Vithcult 
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difficult to kindle the Fire, if the Flame divided, if 
it played around inſtead of taking hold of the Victim, 
if it burnt ill, or went out, it was a bad Omen. 

At Rome the Aruſpices were always choſen from the 
beſt Families, and as their Employment was of the 
ſame Nature as the Augurs, they were as much ho- 
noured. It was a very common Thing indeed to ſee 
their Predictions verified by the Event, eſpecially in 
their Wars: Nor is this at all wonderful, the Predic- 
tion never lulled them into Security, or prevented their 
taking every neceſſary Precaution ; but on the contra- 
ry, the Aſſurance of Victory inſpired that Intrept- 
dity and high Courage, which in the common Soldiers 
was the principal Thing neceſſary to the Attainment 
of it. But if after he are of a — Fa- 
your frog the Gods, whom they had adcrefled, their 
Affairs happened to wiſcarry, the Blame was laid on 
ſome other Deity. June or Minerva had been ne- 
roms. They ſacrificed to them, recovered their 

pirits, and behaved with greater Freczution. 

However, the Buſineſs of the Aruſpices was not 
reſtrained to the Altars and Sacrifices, they had an 
equal Right to explain all other Portents, The Se» 
nate frequently conſulted them on the moſt extrgordi- 
nary Prodigies. 

The College of the Aruſpices (10), as well as 
* thoſe of the other religious Orders, had their par- 
„ ticular Regiſters and Records, ſuch as the Memo- 
* rials of Thunder and Lightnings, the (1) Tuſcan 
„ HMtories, Ec. , „ / 

VI Of 


(19) Kennet's Roman Antiq. Lib. IT. c. 4. 

(1) Remulus, who founded the Inſtitution of the Arufpices, 
borrowed it from the Tu/cans, to whom the Senate afterwards 
ſent twelve of the Sons of the principal Nobility to be inſtructed 
in theſe Myſteries, and the othes Ceremonies of their Religion. 
The Origin of this Art amongſt the Pecple of Tu/cany, is re- 
lated by Cicero in the following Manner: A Peaſant, ſays he, 
** ploughing in the Field, his Plowſhare running pretty deep in 
the Earth, turned up 2 Clod, fiom whence ſprung a Child, 
** who taught him and the other Tu/cans the Art of Divination.” 
See Cicero de Div, l. 2. This Fable undoubtedly means no 
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VI. Of Oxacies. 


T is very evident, that whatever were the politic 

Reaſons that induced the wiſeſt Nations to conti- 
nue and encourage the above Superſtitions, which 
were but little regarded by ſome of the moſt learned 
and ſenſible Men among them, yet they all originally 
aroſe from the Imperfection of human Nature, the 
Diſſatisfaction which a Man frequently finds in the En- 
joyment of the preſent Moment, the Eagerneſs with 
which his Hopes and Fears ſtretch forwards into Fu- 
turity, a Poſſibility of regulating his Conduct, by 
knowing what would be the Reſult or particular Ac- 
tions, added to that Curioſity and inquiſitive Diſpo- 
ſition, which adheres to the Minds of the greateſt 
Part of Mankind. Theſe prepared the Way for all 
the various Methods, which Superſtition has pointed 
out for diſcovering future Events. This Weakneſs 
payed me Way for the tidiculous Extravagancies of 
Aſtrology, Magic, the innumerable little Obſervances 
ranked under the Ideas of Prodigies, good and ill 
Omens, all the Whimſies of the Augurs and the A- 
ruſpices, and all the Deluſions of the Oracles. 

Thus Mankind, by endeavouring to become ſome- 
thing more, have in all Ages rendered themſelves un- 
happy, ſubject to groundleſs Fears, and endleſs In- 
quietudes. The Knowledge of Futurity was wiſely 
concealed from Mortals: This is a Truth that the 
Heathens themſelves could not but confeſs ; and Ci- 
cero, though a Raman, though an Augur, gives us his 
Sentiments on this Subject, with that affecting Ele- 
gance of Expteſſion, which ſhews that he ſpoke the 
naked Sentiments of his Heart. In what a deep 
„Melancholy, ſays he, had Priam ſpent the remain- 
„der of his Days, had he been ſenſible of the un- 


more, than that this Child ſaid to ſpring from a Clod of Earth, 
was a Youth of a very mean and obſure Birth, and that from 
him the Tw/cans had learned this Method of Divination. But « 
is not known whether he was the Author ol it, or whether he 
learrt it of the Greeks or other Nations. 


happy 
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% happy Fate that awaited him ? Would the three 
«« Confulſhips, the three Triumphs of Pompey, have 
„given him the ſmalleſt Beam of Joy, had he been 
able to foreſee what even we cannot mention with- 
% out Tears, that on a fatal Day, after the Loſs of a 
„Battle, and the total Defeat of his Army, he ſhould 
« fall in the Deſarts of Egypt? And oh ! What would 
« Ceſar have thought, if he too had been ſenſible 
„ that in the Midft of that very Senate, which he 
© had compoſed of his Friends and his Creatures, he 
«« ſhould be ſtabbed near the Statue of Pompey, in the 
Sight of his Guards, and covered with Wounds by 
„his beſt Friends; that his Body would be aban- 
„ doned, and not a Man dare to aſſiſt him? It is 
*« ſurely then much better to be ignorant of the Evils 
aof Faturity than to know them.” 

The Egyptians, one of the molt inquifitive Nations 
on Earth, were probably verſed in moſt of the above 
Methods of Divination, at the Time when Moſes led 
the Iſraelites into the Wilderneſs. They had fre- 
quently heard him talk of conſulting his God ; they 
had ſeen him go out for this Purpoſe, and at his Re- 
turn had heard; him predict Things that were ſpeedily 
to come to paſs, and the Event always anſwered to 
what he had foretold. They were terrified by mira- 
culous Events, which as they were above the Power 
of Man to perform, they probably conſidered them 
only as ſome Phznomenon in Nature, or in Provi- 
dence, which he by his Knowledge in Aſtrology, or 
fome of the other Arts of Divination, was enabled to 
foreſee, and which he was willing to impoſe upon them, 
as a Proof of his acting under the Authority and In- 
fluence of Heaven. Filled with theſe Ideas, no ſooner 
was the Effect of one Prediction over, than they re- 
lapſed into Scepticiſm and a fond Security ; but at laſt 
wearied out by their Sufferings, and in ſome meaſure 
convinced in fpite of themſelves, they relinquiſhed 
the Advantage they reaped from the Slavery of the 
Iſraelites, and gave them Permiſſion to retire out of 
the Country ; but finding that they had efcaped the 
Power of a formidable Army, and had miraculoufty 
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croſſed the Red Sea in Safety, while the King and all 
his Forces were drowned, they were probably con- 
quered by the Strength of the Conviction, and con- 
vinced that the Whole was miraculous, and that God 
really condeſcended to foretel Things to come; and 
that had their Prieſts conſulted him in the fame Man- 
ner Moſes had done, all the Evils that had fallen up- 
on them might have been prevented. The Prieſts 
were then doubtleſs reproached for their Negligence, 
when to ſatisfy the Deſires of the People, they might 
be obliged to conſult their Gods upon the Mountains, 
their utual Places of Worſhip, and to ſupport their 
Credit with the People by pretended Revelations. 

It is not improbable but that this might be the firſt 
Riſe of Oracles, as the moving Temple or 'Taberna- 
cle of the //raelites, in which God was conſulted, 
might ſpread the Opinion of Oracles among the 
neighbouring Nations, and give the firſt Intimation 
of building a Temple. The Prieſts and Magi, who 
were utterly unacquainted with the Methods and Ce- 
remonials necefſary to obtain an Anſwer to their Peti- 
tions, had Recourie to ſeveral Methods, which ſerved 
at once to amuſe the People, to inſpirethem with the 
Idea of their extraordinary Penetration, and to give 
the Air of Science to the Art of interpreting the Will 
of the Gods ; which they almoſt always took Care to 
expreſs in ſuch ambiguous Terms, as fo prevent any 
Diſhonour falling upon their Order, by a Contrariety 
between the Event and the Prediction. 

Of all the Nations upon the Earth, Greece was the 
moſt famous for Oracles, and fome of their wiſeſt 
Men have endeavoured to vindicate them upon ſolid 
Principles, and refined Reaſonings. Xenophon expa- 
tiates on the Neceſſity of conſulting the Gods by Au- 
gurs and Oracles. He repreſents Man as naturally 
ignorant of what is advantageous or deſtructive to 
himſelf ; that he is fo far from being able to penetrate 
into the future, that the preſent itlelf eſcapes him; 
that his Deſigns may be fruſtrated by the ſlighteſt Ob- 
jets ; that the Deity alone, to whom all Ages are 
preſent, can impart to him the infallible 1 
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of Futurity ; that no other Being can give Succeſs 
to his Enterprizes, and that it is highly reaſonable to 
believe that he will guide and protect thoſe who adore 
him with a pure Affection, who call upon him, and 
conſult bim with a fincere and humble Reſignation. 
How ſurpriſing it is that ſuch refined and noble Prin- 
ciples ſhould be brought to defend the moſt puerile 
and abſurd Opinions! For what Arguments can vin- 
dicate their preſuming to interrogate the Moſt High, 
and oblige him to give Anſwers concerning every idle 
Imagination and unjuſt Enterprize. 

Oracles were thought by the Greeks to proceed in a 
more immediate Maaner from God than the other 
Arts of Divination ; and on this Account ſcarce any 
Peace was concluded, any War engaged in, any new 
Laws enacted, or any new Form of Government in- 
ſtituted without conſulting Oracles. And therefure 
Minos, to, give his Laws a proper Weight with the 
People, aſcribed to them a divine Sanction, and pre- 
tended to receive from Jupiter, Inſtructions how to 
new model his Government. And Lycurgus made 
frequent Viſits to the Delphian Oracle, that the Peo- 
ple might entertain a Belief, that he received from 
Apollo the Platform which he afterwards communi- 
cated to the Spartans. Theſe pious Frauds were an 
effectual Means of eſtabliſhing the Authority of Laws, 
and engaging the People to a Compliance with the 
Will of the Law-giver. Perſons thus inſpired were 
frequently thought worthy of the higheſt Truſt; fo 
that. they were ſometimes advanced to regal Power, 
from a Perſuaſion, © That as they were admitted to 
„the Councils of the Gods, they were beſt able to 
« provide for the Safety and Welfare of Man (2). 

This high Veneration for the Prieſts of the Oracles, 
being the ſtrongeſt Confirmation, that their Credit 
was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, they ſuffered none to 
conſult the Gods but thoſe who brought Sacrifices 
and rich Preſents to them; whence few, beſides the 
Great, were admitted. This Proceeding ſerved at 


(2) Pitter's Antiquities of Greece, Vol, I. p. 263. 
once 
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once to enrich the Prieſts, and to raife the CharaQer 
of the Oracles amongſt the Populace, who are always 
apt to deſpiſe what they are too familiarly acquainted 
with: Nor were the Rich, or even the greateſt Prince 
admitted, except at thoſe particular Times when the 
God was in a Diſpoſition to be conſulted. 

One of the moſt antient Oracles, of which we 
have received any particular Account, was that of 
Jupiter at Dodona, a City ſaid to be built by Deucalion, 
after that famous Deluge which bears his Name, and 
which deſtroyed the greateſt Part of Greece. It was 
ſituated in Epirus, and here was the firſt Temple that 
ever was ſeen in Greece. According to Herodotus, 
both this and the Oracle of Jupiter Hammon had the 
ſame Original, and both owed their Inſtitution to the 
Egyptians. The Riſe of this Oracle is indeed wrapped 


up in Fable. Two black Pigeons, ſay they, flying 


from Thebes in Egypt, one of them ſettled in Lybia, 
and the other flew as far as the Foreſt of Dodona, a 
Province in Epirus, where fitting in an Oak, ſhe in- 
formed the Inhabitants of the en that it was 
the Will of Jupiter that an Oracle ſhould be found- 
ed in that Place. Herodotus gives two Accounts of 
the Riſe of this Oracle, one of which clears up the 
Myſtery of this Fable. He tells us, that he was in- 
formed by tke Prieſts of Jupiter, at Thebes in Egypt, 
that ſome Phenician Merchants carried off two 
Prieſteſſes of Thebes, that one was carried into Greece, 
and the other into Lybia. She who was carried into 
Greece, took up her Refidence in the Foreſt of Doo- 
na, and there, at the Foot of an Oak, erected a ſmall 
Chapel in Honour of Jupiter, whofe Prieſteſs ſhe had 
been at Thebes (3). 

We learn from Serin (4), that the Will of Hea- 
ven was here explained by an old Woman, who pre- 


(3) The Abbe Sallier takes this Fable to be built upon the 
double Meaning of the Word wixzai, which in Attica, and ſeve- 
ral other Parts of Greece, ignifies Pigeons, while in the Dialect 
of Epirus, it meant old Women. See Mem, Acad. Belle Let- 
tres, Vol. V. p. 38. 

(4) Servias in 3 Ea. 5. 466. 
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tended to find out a Meaning to explain the Murmurs 
of a Brook that flowed from the Foot of an Oak. 
After this, another Method was taken, attended with 
more Formalities ; Brazen Kettles were ſuſpended in 
the Air, with a Statue of the ſame Metal, with a 
Whip in his Hand (5); this Figure, when moved by 
the Wind, truck againſt the Kettle that was next it, 
which alſo cauſing all the other Kettles to ſtrike againſt 
each other, raiſed a clattering Din, which continued 
for ſome Time, and from theſe Sounds the formed her 
Predictions 

Both theſe Ways were equally abſurd, for as in each 
the Anſwer depended ſolely on the Invention of the 
Prieſteſs, ſhe alone was the Oracle. Suidas informs 
us, that the Anſwer was given by an Oak in this 
Grove, as Homer allo has delivered (6); and as it was 
generally believed to proceed from the Trunk, it is 
eaſy to conceive how this was performed ; for the 
Prieſteſs had nothing more to do than to hide herſelf 
in the Hollow of an old Oak, and from thence to 
give the pretended Senſe of the Oracle, which ſhe 
might the more eafily do, as the Diſtance the Suppli- 
ant was obliged to keep, was an effectual Means to 
prevent the Cheat from being diſcoveted. 

There is one remarkable Circumſtance relating to 
this Oracle yet remaining, and that is, that while all 
the other Nations received their Aniwer from a Wo- 
man, the Bzatians alone received it from a Man, and 
the Reaſon given for it is as follows: During the War 
between the Thragans and Beoians, the latter ſent 
Deputies to conſult this Oracle of Dodona, when the 
Prieſteſs gave them this Anſwer, of which ſhe doubt- 
leſs did not foreſee the Conſequence, If you wuld meet 
with Succeſs, you muſt be guilty of ſome impious ATinn, 


(5) As this was evidently a Figure of ri, which was on 
particular Occaſions repreſented with a Whip in his Hand, it is 
an additional Proof, that this Oracle was derived from Exypt. 


(6) Ti» Jig a $479 Brnjue/aiz Soea N 
EA 85036 L 14444040 Ac; Beim ET4AXABTY» 


How. Od, 19. 
N The 
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The Deputies no doubt ſurprized, and perhaps exaſ- 
perated, by imagining that the Prieſteſs prevaricated 
with them in order to pleaſe the Pe/aſgi, from whom 
the was deſcended, and who were in a ſtrict Alliance 
with the Thracians, reſolved to fulfil the Decree of 
the Oracle ; and therefore ſeizing the Prieſteſs burnt 
her alive; alledging that this Action was juſtifiable in 
whatever Light it was conſidered, that if ſhe intended 
to deceive them, it was fit ſhe ſhould be puniſhed for 
the Deceit ; or, if ſhe was fincere, they had only liter- 
ally fulfilled the Senſe of the Oracle. The two re- 
maining Prieſteſſes (for, according to Ftrabo, the Oracle 
at that Lime had utuaily Three) highly exaſperated at 
mis Cruelty, cauſed them to be ſeized, and as they 
were to be their Judges, the Deputies pleaded the l- 
legality of their being tried by Women. The Juſtice 
of this Plea was admitted by the People, who allowed 
two Prieſts to try them in Conjunction with the 
Prieſteſſes, on which being acquitted by the former, 
and condemned by the latter, the Votes being 
equal, they were releaſed. For this Reaſon the 
Beotians, tor the future, received their Anſwers from 
the Priefts. 

The Oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, we have 
alteady (aid, was derived from Eg yp', and is of the 
ſame Antiquity as the former of Dodcna, and though 
ſurrounded by a large tract of burning Sands, was ex- 
tremely famous. [his Oracle gave his Anſwers not 
by Words but by a Sign. What was called the Image 
of the God, was carried about in a gilded Parge on.the 
Shoulders of his Prieſts, who moved whitherloever they 
pretended the divine Impulſe directed them. This ap- 
pears to have been nothing more than the Mariners 
Compats (7), the Uſe of which was not intirely un- 
known to that Age, tho” fo long kept lecret from the 
Europeans, It was adorned with precious Stones, and 
the Barge with many Silver Goblets hanging on either 
Side; and theſe Proceſſions were accompanied with a 


(7) Unmbilica fimilis, ſmaragd: & gemmas? cragmentatus, Hunc 
navigie aurate geſtant ſacer detet. Q Curie, l. 4, c. 7. 
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Troop of Matrons and Virgins finging Hymns in 
Honour of Jupiter. Theſe Prieſts refuſed the Bribeg 
offered them by Ly/ander, who wanted their Aſſiſtance 
to- help him to change the Succeſſion to the Throne 
of Sparta. However, they were not ſo ſcrupulous 
when Alexander, either to gratify his Vanity, or to 
{creen the Reputation of his Mother, took that pain- 
ful March through the Deſerts of H, in order to 
obtain the Honour of being called the Son of Fupzter, 
a Prieſt ſtood ready to receive him, and ſaluted him 
with the Title of, Son of the King of Gods. 

The Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, was one of the 
moſt famous in all Anitquity. This City ſtood upon 
a Declivity about the Middle of Mount Parnaſſus ; it 
was built on a ſmall Exteat of even Ground, ard ur- 
rounded with Precipices, that fortited it without the 
Help of Art ($). Dindorus Siculus relates (9) a Pra- 
dition of a very whizalical Nature, which was ſaid to 
give Rile to this Oracle. There was a Hole in one of 
the Vailevs, at the foot of Parnaſſus, the Viouth of 
which was very ſtrait ; the Goars that were fee ing at 
no great Diſtance, coming near it begin to friſk about 
in luch a Manner, that the Coat-herd being truck 
with Surprize, came up i the Place, 1:4 leanng over 
it, was ſeized with ſuch an enthnt+'tic 1ypulic, or 
temporary Madnets, as prompted him to utter fome 
extravagant Expreſſions which paſſed for Prophecies, 
The Report of this extraordinary. Lvent drew thither 
the neighbonring People, who on 1pproaching the 
Hole were feized with ts fame Tran Horts. Sutprized 
at ſo aſtoniſhing a Prodi y, the Cavicy was no longer 
approacked without Reveience. Ihe Exha) tion was 
concluded to have ſometuing divine in it: They 
imagined it proceece.i tram fome friendly Deity, and 
from that Lime beftowed a particular Worthip on the 
Divinityof the Hlace, and regariey what was delivered 
inthel: Fits of Madael(s as Predictions ; and here they 
afterwards built the City and Temple of De!phos. 


(8) Strabo, lib. 14. P. 477, 428, 


(g) Dicd. 4, tr. 
N 2 This 
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This Oracle, it was pretended, had been poſſeſſed 
by ſeveral ſucceſſive Deities, and at laſt by Apollo, who 
raiſed its Reputation to the greateſt Height. It was re- 
ſorted to, by Perſons of all Stations, by which it ob- 
tained immenſe Riches, which expoſed it to he fre- 
quently plundered. At firſt it is faid, the God in- 
ſpired all indiffetently who approached the Cavern; 
but ſome having in this fit of Madneſs thrown them- 
ſelves into the Gulph, they thought fit to chooſe a 
Prieſteſs, and to ſet over the Hole a Tripos, or three- 
legged Stool, whence ſhe might without Danger catch 
the Exhalations ; and this Prieſteſs was called Pythia, 
from the Serpent Python, lain by Apollo. For a long 
Time none but Virgins poſſeſſed this Honour, till a 
young Theſſalian, called Echecrates, falling in Love 
with the Prieſteſs, who was at that Time very beauti- 
ful, raviſhed her; when to prevent any Abuſes of the 
like Kind for the future, the Citizens made a Law to 
prohibit any Woman being choſen under fifty Years 
old. At firſt they had one Prieſteſs, but afterwards 
they had two or three. 

Ihe Oracles were not delivered every Day; but 
the Saciifices were repeated till the Ged was pleated 
to deliver them, which frequently happened only one 
Day in the Year. Alexander coming here in one of 
theſe Intervals, after many Entreaties to engage the 
Prieſteſs to mount the Tripod, which were all to no 
Purpoſe ; the Prince growing impatient at her Refu- 
ſal, drew her by Force from her Cell, and was leading 
her to the Sanctuary, when ſaying, My Son, thou art 
invincible, he cried out that he was fatished, and 
neede no other Anſwer. 

Nothing was wanting to keep up the Air of Myſ- 
tery, in order to preſerve its Reputation, and to pro- 
cure it Veneration. The neglecting the ſmalleſt Punc- 
tilio was ſufficient to make them renew the Sacrifices 
that were to precede the Reſponſe of Apollo, The 
Prieſteſs herlelf was obliged to prepare for the Diſ- 
charge of her Duty, by faſting three Days, bathing 
n the Fountain of Caſtalia, drinking a certain Quan- 
tity of the Water, and chewing ſome Leaves of — 

| re 
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rel gathered near the Fountain. After theſe Prepara- 
tions the Temple was made to ſhake, which paſſed 
for the Signal given by Apollo to inform them of his 
Arrival, and then the Prieſt led her into the Sanctuary 
and placed her on the Tripod, when beginning to be 
agitated by the divine Vapour, her Hair ſlood an End, 
her Looks became wild, her Mouth began to foam, 
and a Fit of trembling ſeized her whole Body. In this 
Condition the ſeemed to ſtruggle to get looſe from the 
Prieſts, who pretended to hold her by Force, while 
her Shrieks and Howlings, which reſounded through 
the Temple, filled the deluded By-ftanders with a 
Kind of ſacred Horror. At laſt being no longer able 
to reſiſt the Impulſes of the God, ſhe ſubmitted, and 
at certain Intervals uttered ſome unconnected Words, 
which were carefully picked up by the Priefts, who 
put them in Connection, and gave them to the Poets, 
who were alio preſent to put them into a Kind ot 
Verſe, which was frequently ſtiff, un!.armonious, and 
always obſcure ; this occaſioned that piece of Raitlerv, 
that Apai/o the Prince of the Muſes was the worſt o. 
the Poets. One of the Prieſteſſes who was calle! 
Phemonge, is ſaid to have pronounced her Oracles ia 
Verſe; in latter Limes they were contented with 
delivering them in Proſe, and this, in the Opinion at 
Plutarch, was one of the Reaſons of the Declenſon 
of this Oracle. 

Creſus intending to make Trial of the fevers! 
Oracles of Greece, as well as that of Ly6b:i4, communica 
the reſpective Ambaſſadors to conſult them all vn a 
ſtated Day, and to bring the Reſponſes in Writing, 
The Queſtion propofed was. What i: CG, the 
Son of Alzattes, King of Lydia, now doing? Phe 
reſt of the Oracles failed; but the Delphiean antfwered 
truly, that © He was boiling a Lamb and a 'Fertoile 
together in a brazen Pot.” This gained his Confi- 
dnce and a Profuſion of the richeſt Oflerings. In 
Return, the Oracle on the next Enquiry, intormed 
him that“ By making War upon the Perliuns, he 
„ thould deftroy a great Empire.” The Lvent is 
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well known. This vain Confidence loſt him both 
huis Crown and Liberty (10). 

Trophenius, who according to ſome Authors, was 
no more than a Robher, or at moſt a Hero, had an 
Oracle in Becta, which acquired great Reputation. 
Pauſanias, who had conſulted it, and gone through 
all ts Formalities, has given a very particular Defcrip- 
tion of it, and from bim we ſhall extract a ſhort hiſtory 
of this Oracle. 

The facred Grove of Trophonius, ſays this Author 
(11), Is ata mall Diſtance trom Lebadea, one ct the 
tine! Cities in Greece; and in this Grove is the Temple 
of Trophsniys, with his Statue, the Workmanſhip of 
Prouxicels "thoſe who apply to this Oracle muſt 
perform ccrtain Ceremonies betore they are permitted 
ego deen into the Cave where the Reſponſe is 
geren. vome Days muſt be ſpent in a Chapel dedi- 
ce to Fortune ard the good Genii, where the Pu- 
enten conti in Abſtinence from all Things un- 
| and iam king ule of the cold Bath. He muſt 
rince to Tennis and all his Family, te Jupiter, 


— 
—— 


1 

to Faun, and to ( es, ſirnamed Furepa, who was 
L.iicved to have been the Nurſe of Trophontus. Ihe 
Dieners centultcd the Fritrails of every Victim, to 
TUS VC 1 it Was aviceable to Trat honius that the Per- 
ſen thiepuld deicind into the Cave. It the Ouiens were 
lan omable, he was led that Night to the River Hercy- 
na, where two Boys andinted his Body with Oil. 'Then 
he was conducted as far as the Source of the River, 
where he was obliged to drink two Sorts of Water, 
that of Lethe, to efface from his Mind all profane 
1 oughts, and that of Mnemoſyne, to enable him to 
retain whatever he was to fee in the facred Cave; he 
was then preſented to the Statue of Trophenius, to 
which he was to addreſs a ſhort Prayer; he then was 
cloathed ina Linen Tunic adorned with ſacred Fillets ; 
and at laſt was conducted in a folemn Manner to the 


(10) Herodot. in. Clio. 


(11) Pauſan, Lib. 9. p. 602, 604. 
Oracle, 


— — — 
— — 
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Oracle, which was incloted withia a Stone Wall on 
the Top of a Mountain. 

In this Incloſure was a Cave forined like an Oven, 
the Mouth of which was narrow, and the Deſcent to 
it not by Steps, but by a thort Ladder; on going 
down there appeared another Cave, the Entrance to 
which was very ſtrait. The Suppliant, who was ob- 
liged to take a certain Compoſition of Honey in each 
Hand, without which he could not be admitted, prof- 
trated himfelf on the Ground, and then putring his 
Feet into the Mouth of the Cave, his whole Body 
was forcibly drawn in. 

Here fone had the Knowledge of Futurity by Vi- 
fon; and others by an audible Voice. They then 
got out of the Cave in the tame Manner as they went 


4n, with their Feet foremoſt, and proſtrate on the 


Earth. The Suppliant going up the Ladder was con- 
ducted to the Chair of Mnemo/yne, the Goddels of 
Memory, in which being ſcated, he was queſtioned 
on what he had heard and ſeen ; and from thence was 
brought into the Chapel of the good Genii, where 
having ſtayed till he had recovered from his Affright 
and Terror, he was obliged to write in a Book all that 
he had ſeen or heard, which the Prieſts took upon 
them to interpret. There never was but one Man, 
ſays Pauſanias, who loit his Life in this Cave, and 
that was a Spy who had been ſent by Demetrius, to 
ſee whether in that holy Place there was any Thing 
worth plundering. The Body of this Man was at- 
terwards found at a great Diitance ; and indeed it is 
not unlikely, that his Deſign being diſcovered, he 
was aſſaſſinated by the Prieſts, who might carry out 
his Body by ſome ſecret Paſſage, at which they went 

in and out without being perceived 
The Oracle of the Branchide, in the Netghbour- 
hood of Miletus, was very ancient, and in great El- 
teem. Xerxes returning from Greece, prevailed on 
its Prieſts to deliver up its Treaſures to him, and then 
burnt the Temple, when to ſecure them againſt the 
Vengeance of the Greeks, he granted them an Eſtab- 
liſhment in the moſt diſtant Part of /in. After the 
N 4 Deteat 
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Defeat of Darius by Alexander, this Conquero; 
deſtroyed the City where theſe Prieſts had ſettled, ot 
which their Deſcendants were then in actual Poſſeſ- 
ſion; and thus puniſhed the Children for the Perfidy 
of their Fathers. 

The Oracle of Apollo at Clarrs, a Town of Ionia in 
Afia Miner, was very famous, and frecuently con- 
ſulted. Clares was faid to be founded by (1) Manto 
the Daughter of Trireftas, ſome Years before the taking 
of Troy. The Anſwers of this Oracle, ſays Tacitus 
(2), were not given by aWoman but by a Man, choſen 
out of certain Families, and generally from Miletus. 
It was ſufficient to let him know the Number and 
Names ct thoſe who came to conſult him; after which 
he retired into a Cave, and having drank of the Wa- 
ters of a Spring that ran within it, delivered Anſwers 
in Verſe upon what the People had in their Thoughts, 
though he was frequently ignorant, and unacquainted 
with the Nature and Rules of Poetry. © It is ſaid, 
* our Author adds, that he foretold the ſudden 
Death of Cermanicus, but in dark and ambiguous 
„ Terms. 

Pauſanias mentions an Oracle of Mercury, in Achaia, 
of a very ſingular Kind ; after a Variety of Ceremonies, 
which it is needlets here to repeat, they whiſpered in 
the Ear of the God, and told him, what they were 
deſirous of knowing; then ſtopping their Ears with 
their Hands, they left the Temple, and the firft 
Words they heard aſter they were out of it, was the 
Anſwer of the God. 

But it would be an endleſs Taſk to pretend to enu- 
merate all the Oracles, which were fo numerous, that 
Van Dale gives a Lift of near three Hundred, molt of 
which wcie in Greece. Not that all theſe ever ſub- 


(1) Man's has been greatly extolled for her Prophetic Spirit; 
and ta! uicus Hiltorv Norm u 4 that lamenting the Nliſeries ot 
her Countty, ſhe diſſolved away in Tears, and that theſe formed 
a Fountain, the Water of which communicated the Gift o: Pro- 
phecy to thoſe who drank it ; but being at the ſame Time un- 
wholetome, it brought on Di.cafes and ſhortneſs of Lite. 

(2) Tacit. Annal. I. 2, c. 64. 


filed 
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fied at the fame Time; the ancient Ones were fre- 
quently neglected, either from a Diſcovery of the Im- 
poſtures of the Prieſts, or by the Countries in which 
they were placed being laid waſte by War, Earth- 
quakes, or the other Accidents to which Cities and 
Kingdoms are expoſed. 

But no Part of Greece had ſo many Oracles as 
Bzotia, which were there numerous, from its abound- 
ing in Mountains and Caverns; for as Mr. Fontenelle 
oblerves, nothing was more convenient for the Prieſts 
than theſe Caves, which not only 1nſpired the People 
with a Sort of religious Horror, but afforded the 
Prieſts an Opportunity of forming ſecret Paſſages, of 
concealing themſelves in hollow Statues, and of making 
Uſe of all the Machines, and all the Arts neceſſary to 
keep up the Deluſion of the People, and to encreale 
the Reputation of the Oracles. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the different 
Manners by which the Senſe of the Oracles was con- 
veyed ; befides the Methods already mentioned, in 
ſome the Oracle was given from the Bottom of the 
Statue, to which one of the Priefts might convey him- 
ſelf by a ſubterranean Paſſage. In others by Dreams ; 
in others again by Lots, in the Manner of Dice ; 
containing certain CharaQers or Words, which were 
to be explained by Tables made for that Purpoſe. In 
ſome Temples the Enquirer threw them himſelf, and 
in others they were dropped from a Box ; and from 
hence the proverbial Phraſe, The Let is fallen. 
Childiſh as this Method of deciding the Succeſs of 
Events by a Throw of the Dice may appear, yet 
it was always preceded by Sacrifces and other Cere- 
monies. 

In others the Queſtion was propoſe! by a Letter, 
ſealed up and given to the Prieſt, or left upon the Al- 
tar, while the Perion ſent with it was obliged to lie 
all Night in the Temple, and theſe Letters were to be 
ſent back unopened with the Anſwer. Here this won- 
derful Art conſiſted in the Prieſts knowing how to 
open a Letter, without injuring the Segal, an Art ſtill 
practiſed, on particular Occaſions, in all the General 


N 5 Poſt- 
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Poſt- Offices in Europe. A Governor of Cilicia, whom 
the Epicureans endeavoured to inſpire with a Con- 
tempt for the Oracles, ſent a Spy to that of Mopſus 
at Mallos, with a Letter well ſealed up; as this Man 
was lying in the Temple, a Perſon appeared to him and 
uttcied the Word Black. This Anſwer he carried to 
the Governor, which filled kim with Aſtoniſhment, 
though it appeared ridiculous to the Epicureans, to 
whom he communicated it, when to convince them of 
the Injuſtice of the Raillery on the Oracle, he broke 
open the Letter, and ſhewed that he had wrote theſe 
Words, Shall I ſacrifice to thee a White Ox or a 
Black ? The Emperor Trajan made a like Experiment 
on the God at Heliopolis, by ſending him a Letter 
ſealed up, to which he requeſted an Anſwer. The 
Oracle commanded. a Blank Paper, well folded and 
ſealed, to be given to the Emperor, who, upon his 
receiving it, was ſtruck with Admitation at ſeeing an 
Anſwer ſo correſpondent to his own Letter, in which 
he had wrote nothing. 

The general Characteriſtic -of Oracles, ſays the 
juſtly admired Rollin (3), were Ambiguity, Obſcurity, 
and Convertability ; ſo that one Anſwer would agree 
with ſeveral different and even oppoſite Events ; and 
this was generally the Caſe when the Event was in 
the leaſt dubious. Trajan convinced of the Divinity 
of the Oracle, by theBlank Letter above. mentioned, ſent 
a ſecond Note, wherein he deſited to know, whether 
ke ſhould return to Rome after the Concluſion of the 
War which he had then in View; the Oracle anſwered 
this Letter by ſending to him a Vine broke in Pieces. 
The Prediction of the Oracle was certainly fulfilled; 
for the Emperor dying in the War, his Body, or if 
you pleaſe his Bones, repreſented by the broken Vine, 
were carried to Ryme. But it would have been equally 
accompliſhed had the Reamans conquered the Par- 
thians, or the Parthians the Romans ; and whatever 
had been the Event, it might have been conſtrued in- 
to the Meaning of the Oracle. Under ſuch Ambi- 


(3) Ancient Hitt, Vol. 5 p- 25, 
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guities they eluded all Difficulties, and were hardly 
ever in the Wrong. In this all their Art, and all their 
ſuperior Knowledge conſiſted ; for when the Queſtion 
was plain, the Anſwer was commonly ſo too. A Man 
_— Cure for the Gout, was anſwered by the 
Oracle, that he ſhould drink nothing but cold Water, 
Another defiring to know by what Means he might 
become rich, was anſwered by the God, that he had 
no more to do but to make himſelf Maſter of all be- 
tween Sicyon and Corinth (4). 


VII. Of ALTars, open TEMPLES, ſacred Groves, 


and SACRIFICES. 


LT ARS and Sacrifices mutually imply each 
other, and were immediately conſequent to the 
Fall of Man, tho' the original Altars were ſimple, 
being compoſed of Earth or Turf, or unhewn Scones. 
There is great Probability that the Cloathing of our 
firſt Parents conſiſted of the Skins of Beaſts ſacrificed 
by Adam in the Interval between his Offence and 
Expulſion from Paradiſe. Cain and Abe!, Noah and 
the Patriarchs, purſued the Practice Even thoſe who 
forſook the living God, yet continued this early 
Method of Worſhip. Theſe Idolaters at firſt imitated 
the ſimple Manner in which they had been raiſed by 
Noah. But the Form and Materials inſenſibly changed; 
there were ſome ſquare, others long, round, or tri- 
angular. Each Feaſt obtained a peculiar Form. Some- 
times they were of common Stone, ſometimes of 
Marble, Wood, or Braſs. The Altar was ſurrounded 
with Carvings in Bas-relief, and the Corners orna- 
mented with Heads of various Animals. Some 
reached no higher than to the Knee, others were reared 
as high as the Waſte, while others were much higher, 
Some again were folid, others hollow, to receive the 
Libations and the Blood of the Victims. Others were 
portable, reſembling a Trevet, of a magnificent Form, 
to hold the Offering from the Fire, into which they 


(J) Banier, Vol. 1. 
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threw Frankincenſe, to over-power the diſagreeable 
Smell of the Blood and burning Fat. In ſhort, what 
had been approved on ſome important Occaſion paſſed 
into «a Cuſtom, and became a Law. 

Where the Altars were placed, there was ſaid to be 
in the early Ages of the World an Houſe or Temple of 
Jenovan, which was moſtly upon Eminencies, and 
always uncovered. Where they could be had, up- 
right Stones were erected near them. I his in Scrip- 
ture is called /e/ting up à Pillar; nor was it done 
without a particular Form of Conſecration. The Be- 
haviour of the Patriarch Facob, to whom we refer the 
Reader (5), will explain the Whole. 

It is laid of Moſes likewiſe, That he roſe up early 
in the Morning, and builded an Altar under a Hill, 
and twelve Pillars, fc. (6) The entire Work of 
theſe ſacred Eminencies was ſurrounded at a con- 
venient Diſtance, by a Mound or "Trench thrown up, 
in order to prevent the profane Intruſion of the 
People (7). 

At other Times the Altars were encloſed by Groves 
of Oak (8). Whence this Tree is faid to be ſacred 
to Jove. The Heathens, when they left the Object, 
yet continued this Uſage alſo of the original W orthip ; 
which indeed was fo linked to Idolatry, that it became 
neceſiary for Moſes to forbid the Hebrews planting 
Groves about their Altars, to prevent their falling in- 
to the Practices of the Nations round about them. 
Theſe Groves were hung with Garlands and Chap- 
lets of Flowers, and with a Variety of Offerings in ſo 
laviſh a Manner, as almoſt entirely to exclude the 
Light of the Sun. They were conſidered as the pe- 
culiar Reſidence of the Deity. No Wonder therefore, 


(3) Gen. xxviii. 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and XXXv. 7, 14, Ig. 


(6) Exod, xxiv. 4. Thecketh, infertus, deorſum, on the De- 
clivity of the Hill. 


(7) Exod. xix. 12, 23. 
(8) Geo. wi 33. xii. 6, 7. xxxv. 4. xiii. 18. Deut. xi. 30. 
Juuges ix, 6, &c. 


that 
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that it was deemed the moſt inexpiable Sacrilege to 
cut them down (9). 

The high Antiquity and Univerſality of Sacrificing, 
beſpeak it a divine Inſtitution. The utter Impoſſibility 
that there ſhould be any Virtue or Efficacy in the 
Thing itſelf, ſhews plainly that it muſt have been 
looked upon as wicarious, and having Reſpect to 
ſomewhat truly meritorious, and which thoſe who 
brought the Sacrifice were at firſt ſufficiently ac- 
quainted with the Nature of. For it is not to be 
preſumed upon what Grounds Men could be induced 
to think of expiating their Sins, or procuring the di- 
vine Favour by ſacrificial Oblations. It is much more rea- 
ſonable to conclude it adiv ine Appointment. All Nations 
have uſed it. They who were ſo happy as to wwa/# with 
God, were inſtructed in it from Age to Age. And 
they, who rejeQed him, ſtill ſacrificed. But they in- 
vented new Rites; and at length, miſtaking and per- 
verting the original Intent and Meaning, offered even 
human Victims! It is indeed moſt ſurprizing to ob- 
ſerve, that almoſt all Nations, from the Uſe ot Bei. 
have advanced to human Sacriſices; and many of 
them from the fame Miſtake and Perverſion, even to 
the Sacrifice of their own Children! | 

This moſt cruel Cuſtom, among the Carthaginians, 
of offering Children to Saturn (10), occaſioned an 
Embaſſy being ſent to them from the Romans, in order 
to perſuade them to abolith it. And in the Reign of 
Tiberius, the Prieſts of Saturn were cruciked for 
preſuming to ſacrifice Children to him; and Amaſes, 

(g) Lucan mentioning the Trees which Ce/er ordered to be 
felled, to make his wailike Engines, de ſcrihes the Conſternation 
of the Soldiers, who re uſed to obey his Orders, till taking an 
Axe he cut down one of them himfeli. Stuck with a teligiousRe- 
verence for the SanCti:ty of the Grove, they imagined that if they 
preſumptuoully attempted to cut down anv 0: iis Trees, the Axe 
would have recoiled upon theraſelves. They however believed 


it lawiul to prune and clear them, and to fell thole Trees which 
they imagined attracted the Thunder 

(10) Thoſe Sacrifices were practiled annually by the Car- 
thaginians, who firſt offered the Sons of the principal Citi- 
ens; but afterwards privately brought up Children for that 
Purpoſe, 


King 
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King of Egypt, made a Law, that only the Figures of 
Men ſhould be ſacrificed inſtead of themſelves. Plu- 
tarch informs us, that at the Time of a Plague the 
Spartans were ordered by an Oracle to facrifice a Vir- 
gin ; but the Lot having fallen upon a young Maid 
whoſe Name was Helena, an Eagle carried away the 
ſacrificing Knife, and Jaying it on the Head of an 
Heifer it was ſacrificed in her ſtead. The ſame Author 
informs us, that Pelopidas the Athenian General dream- 
ing the Night before the Engagement, that he ſhould 
ſacrifice a Virgin to the Manes of the Daughters of 
Scedaſus, who had been raviſhed and murdered, he 
was filled with Horror at the Inhumanity of ſuch a 
Sacrifice, which he could not help thinking odious to 
the Gods ; but ſeeing a Mare, by the Advice of Theo- 
critus the Soothſayer, he ſactificed it, and gained the 
Victory, 

The Ceremonies uſed at Sacrifices were extremely 
different, and to every Deity a diſtin Victim was al- 
lotted (1): but whatever Victims were offered, the 
greateſt Care was to be taken in the Choice of them ; 
tor the very fame Blemithes that excluded them from 
being offered by the Fewvs, rendered them alſo im- 
perfect among the Pagans. 

The Prieſt having prepared himſelf by Continence, 
during the preceding Night, and by Ablution, be- 
fore the Proceſſion went an Herald crying Hoc age, to 
give the People Notice that they were to give their 
ſole Attention to what they were about; then fol- 
lowed the Players on ſeveral Inſtruments, who be- 
tween the Intervals of Playing, exhorted the People 
in the ſame Manner, The Prieſt, and ſometimes the 
Sacrificers went beſore cloathed in White, and the 
Prieſt, beſides being drefſed in the Veſtments belong- 
ing to his Office, was ſure to be crowned with a Chap- 


(1) Lucian informs us, that © The Victims were allo diſ- 
« ferent acc erding tothe Quelity and Circumitances of the Per- 
« ſons who offered them. The Huſbandrian, ſays he, ſacrifices 
«© an Or; the Shepherd, a Lamb; the vat-herd, a Coat. There 
© arc ſome who ffer onlv Cakes, or Incerſe, and he that has 


„nothing ſacrifices by kiffiag his Right Hand. De Seacr,” 
let 
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let of the Leaves of the Tree ſacred to the God fer 
whom the Sacrifice was appointed ; the Victim had 
his Horns gilt, and was alſo crowned with a Chaplet 
of the ſame Leaves, and adorned with Ribbons and 
Fillets. In Greece, when the Prieſt approached the 
Altar, he cryed, Who is here? To which the Spec- 
tators anſwered, Many good People (2). The Prieſt 
then ſaid, Be gone all ye Profane, which the Romans 
expreſſed by ſaying Procul efte Profani. The Victim 
arriving at the Altar, the Prieſt laid one Hand upon 
the Altar, and began with a Prayer to all the Gods, 
beginning with Janus and ending with Veſta, during 
which the ſtricteſt Silence was obſerved. Then the 
Sacrifice began, by throwing upon the Head of the 
Victim, Corn, Frankincenſe, Flower and Salt, layin 
upon it Cakes and Fruit (3), and this they called In- 
molitio, or the Immolition. Then the Prieſt took the 
Wine, and having firſt taſted, he gave it to the By- 
ſtanders todo fo too (4), and then poured it out, or 
ſprinkled the Beaſt with it between the Horns. After 
this, the Prieſt plucked off ſome of the rough Hairs 
from the Forehead of the Victim, threw them into 
the Fire, and then turning to the Eaſt drew a crooked 
Line with his Knife along the Back, from the Fore- 
head to the Jail, and then ordered the Servants (5) 
to flay the Victim, which they had no ſooner done 
than he was opened, and the Duty of the Aruſpex be- 
gan, which was no ſooner over, than the Carcaſs was 
cut in Quarters, and then into ſmaller Pieces, and ac- 
cording to Pauſanias (6) and Apollonius Rhodius (7), 
the Thighs were covered with Fat, and ſacrificed as 
the Part allotted to the God (8); after which they te- 


(2) n x a0 

(3) All theſe were not uſed for every Sacrifice. 

(4) This wavealled Libatto, 

(5) Theſe inferior Officers, whoſe Buſineſs it was to kill, to 
imbowel, to flay and waſh the Victim, e called Vidtimarii, 
Pipe, Agenes, Cultrartii. 

(6) Lib. 5. p. 192. 

(7) In Att. p 42, | 

(8) In the Holocauſts, the whole Victim was burnt, and no- 
thing left for the Fealt. 


galed 
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led themſelves upon the reſt, and celebrated this re- 
ligious Feaſt with Dancing, Muſick, and Hymns ſung 
in Honour of the Gods. 

Upon ſignal Victories, or in the midſt of ſome pub- 
lick Calamity, they. ſometime offered in one Sacrifice 
an hundred Bulls, which was called an Hecatomb : But 
ſometimes the fame Name was given to the Sacrifice 
of an hundred Sheep, Hogs, or other Animals. "Tis 
ſaid, that Pythagoras offered up an Hecatomb for 
having found out the Demonſtration of the forty- 
ſeventh Propoſition in the firſt Book of Euclid. 


VIII. Of the PrresTs, PrItSTESSES, &c. of the 
Greeks and Romans. 


N the early Ages of the World the Chiefs of Pami- 

lies compoſed the Prieſthood ; and afterwards 
when publick Prieſts were appointed, Kings, as Fa- 
thers and Maſters of that large Family which com- 
poſed the Body-politick, frequently offered Sacri- 
fices ; and not only Kings, but Princes and Captains 
of Armies. Inftances of this Kind are frequently to 
be met with in Homer. 

When the Ancients choſe a Prieſt, the ſtricteſt En- 
quiry was inade into the Life, the Manners, and even 
the bodily external Perſections of the Perſons to 
be choſen. They were generally allowed to marry 
once, but were not always forbid ſecond Marriages. 

The Greeks and Romans had ſeveral Orders of 
Prieſts ; but as Greece was divided into many inde- 
pendent States, there naturally aroſe different Hier- 
archies. In ſeveral Cities of Grece the Government 
of Religion was intruſted to Women, in others it was 
conſerred on the Men; while again in others, both in 
Concert had a Share in the Management of it. The 
Prieſteſſes of Argos were very famous. At Athens a 
Priefteſs preſided over the Worſhip of Minerva; there 
was alſo a Prieſteſs for Pallas, 'at Clazomen# ; for 
Ceres, at Catanea, &c. The Hierophante, were very 
famous Prieſts of Athens, and both they and their 
Wives, who were called Hierophantide, were ſet 

apart 
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apart for the Worſhip of Ceres and Hecate, as were 
the Orgiophante, and the Women ftiled Orgiaſtæ, 
appointed to preſide over the Orgies of Bacchus, &c. 
Belides, the Prieſteſs of Apollo, at Delphos, who was 
by Way of Eminence called ya (9) ; there be- 
longed to this Oracle five Princes of the Prieſts and 
ſeveral Prophets, who pronounced the Senſe of the 
Oracle. There were alſo chief Prieſts, one of whom 
preſided over a City, and ſometimes over a whole 
Province ; ſometimes he was inveſted with this Dig- 
nity for Life, and at other Times only for five Years. 
Beſides theſe, there were chief Prieſteſſes, who were 
the Superintendants of the Prieſteſſes, and were cho- 
ſen from the nobleſt Families; but the moſt cele- 
brated of theſe was the Pythia. 

The Prieſts of Rome enjoyed ſeveral very conſider- 
able Privileges, they were exempted from going to 
War, and excuſed from all burthenſome Offices in the 
State. They had commonly a Branch of Laurel and 
a Torch carried before them, and were allowed to 
ride in a Chariot to the Capitol. Romulus inftituted 
ſixty Prieſts, who were to be at leaſt fifty Years of 
Age, free from all perſonal Defects, and diſtin- 
guiſhed both by their Birth and the ReCtitude of their 
Morals. 

The Pontifex Maximus, or the High-Prieft, was 
eſteemed the Judge and Arbitrator of all divine and 
human Affairs, and his Authority was ſo great, and 
his Office ſo much revered, „ That all the Em- 
*« perors, after the Example of Julius Cæſur and Au- 
** guſtus, either actually took upon them the Office, 


(9 Thus the Prieſteſs of Palla, at Clagemene, was called 
H:/ychia, and that of Bacchus, Thyas;, and in Crete, that of 
Cybele, —_ Among the Athenians, the inferior Mirſiſters 
were ſtiled Parafiti, a Word chat did not at that Time carry 
with it any Mark of Reproach; for it is mentioned in en Inſerip- 
tion at Arher.s, that of two Bulls offered in Sacrifices, the one 
ſhould be referved for the Games, ard the other diſtributed 
amorg the Prieſts and Paraſites, Theſe Paraſites had a Place 
among the chief Magiſtrates, and the principal Part of their 
Employment was to chooſe the Wheat appointed for their Sacri- 
fices. Barter*s Myth:log y, Vol. 1. p. 283. 
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or at leaſt uſed the Name (10).” He was not allowed 
to go out of Ita, though this was diſpenſed with in 
Favour of Julius Ceſar ; u never he attended a Fu- 
neral, a Veil was put betwe: a him and the Funeral 
Bed; for it was ghouzht a Kind of Profanation for 
him to fee a dead Body. 

The Rex Sacrorum (1), according to Diamſius of 
Halicarnaſſus (2), was juſtituted after the Expulſion 
of the Roman Kings, to perpetuate the Memory of 
the great Services ſome of them had done the State. 
On this Account the Augurs and Pontifices were di- 
rected to choo'e out a fit Per on, who ſhould devote 
himſelt to the Care of religious Worſhip, and the 
Ceremonies of Religion, without ever interfering in 
civil Affairs: but leit the Name of King, which was 
become odious to the People, ſhould raile their Jealouſy, 
it was at the ſame Lime appointed, that he ſhould 
be ſubject to the High-Prietis. His Wife had the 
Title of Regina Sacrorum. 

'The Flamines, according to Livy (3), were ap- 
pointed by Nume Pompilius, to diicharge thoſe reli- 
gious Offices, which he imagined properly belonged 
to the Kings. At firſt there were but _ (4), 
which were choſen by the People, and their Election 
confirmed by the High-Prieſt. They were afterwards 
increaſed to fifteen, three of whom: were choſen from 
amongſt the Senators, and were called Flamines Ma- 
fares ; and the other Twelve choſen from the Ple- 
beians, were ſtiled Flamines Minvres. 

The Fecial:s were alſo initituted by Numa, and 
conſiſted of twenty Perſous, choſen out of the mott 


* 

(10) Neavet' Rom. Antig. 

(1) He was allo ſtiled Rex Sacrificulus, 

(2) Lib. 1. (3) Liv. lib 1, 

(4) The Flamen dialis of Jupiter, the Martializ of Mars, and 
the Zuirinalts of Puirinus, The firit acred to Jupiter, was 2 
Perſon of a very high Diſtiaftion, though he was oblige] to ſub- 
mit to ſome burthenſome Regulations and ſuperſiitious Ob- 
ſervances ; His Wife was a Prieſteſs, and had the Title of Fla- 
minica; and alſo enjoyed the ſame Privileges, and was under the 
ſame Reſtriftions as her Huſband, Alu, Celli, Nock. Att. 
I. 10. c. 18. 
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diſtinguiſhed Families. Theſe were properly the 


Heralds of the Republick, who, whenever it was 
injured, were fent to demand Satisfaction, which if 
they could not obtain, they called the Gods to wit- 
neſs between them and the Enemy, and denounced 
War. They had the Power of ratifying and confirm- 
ing Alliances, and were the Arbitrators of all the Dit- 
ferences between the Republick and other Nations; 
ſo that the Romans could not lawfully take up 
Arms till the Fec iales had declared that War was moſt 
expedient. 

The Pater Patratus derived his Name from a Cir- 
cumſtance neceflary to his enjoying the Title, and in 
order that he might be more ſtrongly intereſted in the 
Fate of his Country, he was to have both a Father 
and a Son living at the ſame Time. He was 
choſen by the College of Feciales out of their own 
Body, to treat with the Enemy on the Subject of War 
and Peace. 

The Epulones were Miniſters appointed to prepare 
the ſacred Banquets at the ſolemn Games, and had the 
Privilege of wearing a Robe like the Pontiffs, bordered 
with Purple. Theſe Miniſters were originally three 
in Number, to which two were afterwards added, and 
then two more, till in the Pontificate of Julius Cæſar 
they were encreaſed to Ten. The moſt conſiderable of 
the Privileges granted to the Epulones, was one which 
they enjoyed in common with the other Miniſters, 
their not being obliged to make their Daughters Veſ- 
tals (5). 

Beſides theſe were the Salii, or Prieſts of Mars : 
The Phabades of Apollo, the Baſſarides of Bacchus, 
the Luperci of Pen, and ſeveral others who pre- 
ſided over the Worſhip of particular Deities, each 
of which had a particular College, and conſtituted a 
diſtinct Community. 


(5) Au. Gellius, lib. 1. c. 12, 
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Of the TemrLEs of the Pagans. 


AKEN Groves with a circular Opening in the 

Midſt, or upright Stones placed in the fame 
Order, incloſing an Altar, were the original Temples. 
'The firſt covered one was that of Babel ; and in all 
Probability it was the only one of the Kind, till Moſes, 
by erecting the Tabernacle, might give the Egyptian, 
the firſt 'I hought of building a Houle for their Gods. 
Had Temples been built in Egygt at the Time when 
Moſes reſided there, it can hardly be conceived but 
that he would have mentioned them ; and that this 
moving Temple might ſerve as a Model for the reſt is 
the more probable, as there is a near Reſemblance be- 
tween the Sanctum Sanctorum, and the holy Places 
in the Pagan Temples. In that of Moſes God was 
conſulted, and none ſuffered to enter but the Priefts; 
this exactly agrees with the holy Places in the Heathen 
Temples, where the Oracle was delivered. 

It was the Opinion of Lucian, that the firſt Temples 
were built by the Egytians, and that from them this 
Cuſtom was conveyed to the People of the neighbour- 
ing Countries ; and from Ep yp! and Phenicia it paſſed 
into Greece, and from Greece to Rome. 

They all began with little Chapels, which were 
generally erected by private Perions, and theſe were 
ſoon fucceeded by regular Buildings, and the molt 
magnificent Structures, when even the Grandeur and 
Beauty of the Buildings heightened the Veneration that 
was entertained for them. 'I hey had often Por- 
ticoes, and always an Aſcent of Steps, while ſome 
of them were furrounded by Galleries ſupported by 
Rows of Pillars. Ihe firit Part in entering theſe 
Temples was the Porch, in which was placed the 
holy Water for the Expiation of thoſe that entered in- 
to the Temple. The next was the Nave (6) or Body 
of the Temple, and then the holy Place (7), into 


/ 
6) Nass. 
) 


\ 
(7) Called Penctralis, Sacrarium, Ady tum. 
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which none but the Prieſts were allowed to enter. 
Sometimes there was behind the Building another Part, 
called the Back-Temple. 

The Inſide was frequently adorned with Paintings, 
Gildings, and the richeſt Offerings, among which 
were the Trophies and Spoils of War. But the prin- 
cipal Ornaments were the Statues of the Gods, and 
thoſe of Perſons diſtinguiſhed by great and noble Ac- 
tions, which were ſometimes of Gold, Silver, Ivory, 
Ebony, and other precious Materials. 

The Veneration for theſe Buildings was carried by 
the Romans and other Nations to the moſt ſuperſtitious 
Exceſs. Before the ereQting one of theſe noble Edi- 
fices, the Aruſpices choſe the Place, and fixed the 
Time for beginning the Work ; for here every Thing 
was of Importance. They began when the Air was 
ſerene, and the Sky clear and unclouded; on the 
Limits of the Building were placed Fillets and Gar- 
lands, and the Soldiers whoſe Names were thought 
auſpicious, entered the Encloſure with Boughs in 
their Hands: Then followed the Veſtal: Virgins, at- 


| tended by ſuch Boys and Girls who had the Happineſs 


to have their Fathers and Mothers living, and theſe 
aſſiſted the Veſtals in ſprinkling all the Ground with 
clear Water ; then followed a folemn Sacrifice, and 
Prayers to the Gods, to proſper the Building they were 
going to erect for their Habitation : And this being 
over, the Prieſt touched the Stone that was to be firſt 
laid, and bound it with a Fillet, after which the Ma- 
giſtrates, and Perſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, aſſiſted 
by the People, with the utmoſt Joy and Alacrity in 
removing the Stone, which was extremely large, fixed 
it for a Foundation, throwing in with it ſeveral ſinall 
Gold Coins, and other Pieces of Money. 

When theſe Buildings were finiſhed, they were con- 
ſecrated with Abundance of Ceremony, and fo great 
was the Veneration telt by the People for the Temples, 
that they frequently, as a Mark of Humiliation, 
clambered to them on their Knees ; and fo holy was 
the Place, that it was thought criminal for a Man to 
ſpit or blow his Noſe in it. The Women proſtrated 


themſelves 
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themſelves in them, and ſwept the Pavements with 
their Hair. They became SanQuaries for Debtors 
and Criminals; and on all Holidays were conſtantly 
decked with Branches of Laurel, Olive and Ivy. 

One of the firſt Temples built in Egypt, was that 
of Vulcan, at Memphis, erected by Menes: At firſt 
it had the primitive Simplicity of all other antient 
Buildings, and without Statues (8); but the Succeſ- 
ſors of this Prince ftrove to excel each other in em- 
belliſhing this Work with ſtately Porches and Statues 
of a monſtrous Size. There were indeed a great 
Number of Temples in Egypt, but the moſt exttaor- 
dinary Thing of this Kind was a Chapel hewn out of 
a ſingle Stone, which by Order of Ama/is was cut out 
of the Quarries in upper Egypt, and with incredible 
Difficulty carried as far as Sais, where it was deſigned 
to have been ſet up in the Temple of Minerva, but 
was left at the Gate. Herodotus mentions this Work 
with Marks of Aﬀtoniſhment : ©* What I admire more, 
*« ſays he, than at the other Works of Amajrs, is his 
*« cauſing a Houſe to be brought from Eliphantina, a 
* Houſe hewn out of a fingle Stone; which two 
„ thouland Men were unable to remove thither in leſs 
„ than three Years. This Houſe was thirty-one Feet 
in Front, twenty-one Feet in Breadth, and twelve 
„ in Height; and on the Inſide twenty-ſeven Feet in 
Length, and ſeven Feet and a half high.” 

The Temple of Diana at Epheſus (9), has been 
always admired as one of the nobleſt Pieces of Archi- 
tecture that the World has ever produced. It was 
four Hundred and twenty-five Feet long, two Hun- 
dred Feet broad, and ſupported by an Hundred and 
twenty-ſeven Columns of Marble ſixty Feet high, 
twenty-ſeven of which were beautifully carved. This 


(8) Accor ing to the veſt Hiſtorians, there were no Statues in 
the an jient Temples of Ezyfp'. But this is not at all ſtrapge. 
frrce Pluterch, who has his Authority from Jarre, ſays, That the 
Raman were a hun led and ſeventy Y-ars without Statues ; 
Numa prohibited them by a Law : And Teriulltan lets us know, 
that even in his Time there were ſeveral Temples that had no 
Statues. 

(g) This Temple was accounted one of the Wonders of the 
Wold. 

Temple, 
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Temple, which was two hundred Years in Building, 
was burnt by Eroſtratus with no other View than to 
perpetuate his Memory However, it was rebuile, 
and the laſt Temple was not inferior either in Riches 
or Beauty, to the former, being adorned with the 
Works of the moſt famous Statuaries of Greece, 

The Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine was built in 
the Doric Order, and was of ſo wide an Extent, as 
to be able to contain thirty Thouſand Men ; for there 
were frequently that Number at the Celebration of 
the Myſteries of the two Goddeſſes. At firſt this 
Temple had no Columns on the Outſide ; but Philo 
afterwards added to it a magnificent Portico. 

The Temple of Jupiter Olympius, as well as the 
24mirable Statue of Fuiter placed in it, were raiſed 
from the Spoils which the Elians took at the Sacking 
of Piſa(io). This Temple was of the Doric Order, 
the molt antient, as well as the moſt ſuitable to grand 
Undertakings ; and on the Outſide was ſurrounded 
with Columns, which formed a noble Periſtyle. The 
Length of the Temple was two hundred and thirty 
Feet, its Breadth ninety-hve, and its Height, from 
the Area to the Roof, two hundred and thirty. 
From the Middle of the Root hung a gilded Victory, 
under which was a golden Shield, on which was re- 
preſented Meduja's Head; and round the Temple, a- 
bove the Columns, hung twenty-one gilt Bucklers, 
which Mummius conſecrated to Jupiter after the Sack- 
ing of Corinth, Upon the Pediment in the Front was 
repreſented with exquiſite Art, the Chariot-Race be- 
tween Pelaps and Oenomaus And on the back Pedi- 
ment, the Battle of the Centaurs with the Lapithe at 
the Marriage of Pirithous ; and the Braſs Gates were 
adorned with the Labours of Hercules. In the In- 
kde, two Ranges of tall and ſtately Columns ſupport- 
ed two Galleries, under which was the Way that led 
to the Throne of Jupiter. 

The Statue of the God and this Throne were the 
Maſter-pieces of the great Phidias, and the moſt mag- 
nificent and higheſt finithed in all Antiquity, The 


(10) Pauſanics in Viac, p. 303. & ſeq, 
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Statue, which was of a prodigious Size, was of Gold 
and Ivory, ſo arttully blended as to fill all Beholders 
with Aſtoniſhment. The God wore upon his Head 
an Olive Crown, in which the Leaf of the Olive was 
imitated in the niceſt Perfection. In his Right Hand 
he held the Figure of Victory, formed likewiſe of 
Gold and Ivory ; and in his left a golden Sceptre, on 
the Top of which was an Eagle. The Shoes and 
Mantle of the God were of Gold, and on the Maatle 
were engraven a Variety of Flowers and Animals. 
The Throne ſparkled with Gold and precious Stones, 
while the different Materials, and the Aﬀemblage of 
Animals and other Ornaments, formed a delightful 
Variety. At the four Corners of the Throne, were 
four Victories that ſeemed joining Hands for a Dance; 
and at the Feet of Jupiter were two others. On the 
Foreſide, the Feet of the Throne were adorned with 
Sphinxes plucking the tender Infants from the Boſoms 
of the Theban Mothers, and underneath were Apollo 
and Diana ſlaying the Children of Nzobe with their 
Arrows, c. At the Top of the Throne, above the 
Head of Jupiter, were the Graces and Hours. The 
Pedeſtal which ſupported the Pile, was equally adorn- 
ed with the reſt: It was covered with Gold; on the 
one Side Phidias had engraven Phebus guiding his 
Chariot; on the other, Jupiter and June, Mercury, 
Veſta, and the Graces: Here Venus appeared as rifing 
from the Sea, and Cupid receiving her, while Pitho, 
or the Goddeſs of Perſuaſion, ſeemed preſenting her. 
with a Crown: There appeared Apollo and Diana, 
Minerva and Hercules. At the Foot of the Pedeſtal 
were Neptune and Amphitrite, with Diana, who ap- 

ared mounted on Horſeback. In ſhort, a woollen 
Veil died in Purple, and-curiouſly embroidered, hung 
down from the Top to the Bottom. A large Balluſ- 
trade painted and adorned with Figures encompaſſed 
the whole Work : There with inimitable Art was 
painted Atlas bearing the Heavens upon his Shoul- 
ders, and Hercules ſtooping to eaſe him of his Load. 
The Combat of Hercules with the Nemean Lion, Ajax 
offering Violence to Caſſandra, Prometheus in Chains, 
and a Variety of other Pieces of fabulous _— 
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This Temple was paved with the fineſt Marble, 
adorned with a prodigious Number of Statues, and 
with the Preſents which ſeveral Princes had conſecra- 
ted ro the God. 

Though the Temple of Apollo at Delphos, was 
greatly inferior in Point of Magnificence to the for- 
mer, yet the immenſe Preſents ſent to it from every 
quarter, rendered it infinitely more rich. The prin- 
cipal Value of the former aroſe from its containing 
the Works of Phidias, and his Maſter-piece was real- 
ly invaluable ; but what this Temple wanted, in not 
containing the Productions of fo curious an Artiſt, 
was amply made up by a Profuſion of Treaſure, which 
aroſe from the Offerings of thoſe who went to con- 
ſult the Oracle. The firſt Temple which was built 
being burnt, the Amphictyones, or general Council 
of Greece, took upon themſelves the Care of rebuild- 
ing it ; and for that Purpoſe agreed with an Archite& 
for three hundred Talents, which amounts to torty- 
tve thouſand Pounds, and this Sum was to be raiſed 
by the Cities of Greece: Collections were alſo made 
in foreign Countries. Anaſis, King of Egypt, and 
the Grecian Inhabitants of that Country, contributed 
conſiderable Sums for that Service, The Alcmeonedes, 
one of the moſt powerful Families in Athens, had the 
Charge of conducting the Building, which they ren- 
dered more magnthcent, by making, at their own 
Expence, conſiderable Additions that had not been 
propoſed in the Model. 

After the "Temple of Delphos was finiſhed, Gyges, 
King of Lydia, and Cræſus, one of his Succeſlors, 
enriched it with an incredible Number of the moſt 
valuable Prefents, and after their Example, many other 
Princes, Cities, and private Perſons, beſtowed upon 
ita vaſt Number of Tripods, Tables, Veſſels, Shieids, 


Crowns, and Statues of Gold and Silver of incon- 


ceivable Value. Herodotus informs us (1), that the 


Preſents of Gold made by Cræſus alone to this Tem- 
ple, amounted to more than two Hundred and Fitty 


(1) Her, Lib. 1. c. 30, $1. 
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Talents, or 33,5001. Sterling ; and it is probable that 
thoſe of Silver were not of leſs Value. And Diodorus 
Siculus (2) adding theſe to thoſe of the other Princes, 
computes them at ten Thouſand Talents, , or about 
1,300,000 |. (3). 

Plutarch informs us (4), that amongſt the Statues 
of Gold, which Cra ſus placed in > Temple of 
Delphos, was one of a Female Baker, of which this 
was the Occaſion : Alyattus, the Father of Cræſus, 
having married a ſecond Wife, by whom he had 
Children; the formed the Deſign of ſecuring the Crown 
to her own Iſſue, by putting a Period to the Lite of 
her Son-in-law ; and with this View engaged a Fe- 
male Baker to put Poiſon into a Loaf, that was to be 
ſerved up at the Table of the young Prince. The 
Woman ſtruck with Horror, at the Thought of her 
bearing fo great a Share in the Guilt of the Queen, 
let Cre&ſus into the Secret ; on which the Loaf was 
ferved to the Queen's own Children, and their Death 
ſecured his Succeſſion to the Throne, which when he 
aſcended, from a Senſe of Gratitude to his Benefac- 
treſs, he erected this Statue to her Memory in the 
Temple of Delphys. An Honour that our Author ſays 
ſhe had a better Title to, than many of the boaſted 
Conquerors or Heroes, who roſe to Fame only by 
Murder and Devaſtation. 

Italy was no lefs famous for abounding in Tem- 
ples than Greece; but none of them were more noble, 
or more remarkable for the Singularity of their Form, 
than the Pantheon, commonly called the KRotunds, 
originally coniecrated to all the Gods, as it is now to 
all the Saints. It is generally believed to have been 
built at the Expence of Agrippa, Son-in-law to Au- 
guſtus, T!:is noble Fabric is entirely round and with- 


(2) Died. Lib. 16. p 453. 

(3) It is impoſſible to om any tolerable Idea of theſe Sums 
wichout bringing alſo into the Account the comparative Scarcity 
of Gold at that Time, which rendered its real Value valtly 
greater than what it bears at preſent. The Mines of Mexico 
and Peru have deſtroyed all Compariſon, 

(4) Plat. de Pych. orac. p. 401. 
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out Windows, receiving a ſufficient Degree of Light 
from an Opening admirably contrived in the Center of 
the Dome. It was richly adotned with the Statues of 
all the Gods and Goddeſſes ſet in Niches. But the 
Portico, compoſed of fixteen Columns of granate 
Marble, each of one ſingle Scone, is more beautiful 
and more ſurptiſing than the Temple itſelf, fince theſe 
Columns are hve Feet in Diameter, and thirty-ſeven 
Feet high, without mentioning the Baſes and Chapi- 
ters. The Emperor Conſtantius the Third, ſtripped 
it of the Plates of gilt Braſs that covered the Roof, 
and of the Beams, which were of the ſame Metal, 
Of the Copper Plates of the Portico, Pope Urban, 
the Eighth, afterwards formed the Canopy of St Fe- 
ter; and even of the Nails, which faſtened them, cait 
the great Piece of Artillery, which is ill to be ſeen 
in the Caſtle of St. Angelo. 

But of the Roman Temples the Capitol was the 
Principal ; with an Account of which we thall there- 
fore conclude. In the laſt Sabine War, Tarquinius 
Priſcus vowed a Temple to Jupiter, Juno and Mi- 
nerva. The Event of the War correſponded with 
his Wiſhes, and the Auſpices unanimouſly fixed upon 
the Tarpeian Mountain for the deſtined Structure. 
But little more ſeenis to have been done towards it, 
beſides this Deſignation, till the Reign of Targuinius 
Superbus, a Prince of Loftineſs and Spirit conform- 
ing to his Name, who ſet about it in Earneit ; having 
laid out the Deſign with ſuch Amplitude and Magni- 
ficence as might tuit the King of Gods and Men, the 
Glory of the riſing Einpire, and the Majeſty of the 
Situation. The Volſcian Spoils were dedicated to this 
Service An incredible Sum was expended upon the 
Foundations only, which were quadri/ateral, and near 
upon two hundred Feet every Way: The Length ex- 
ceeding the Breadrh not quite fifteen Feet. When 
the Foundations were clearing, a kuman Head was 
found, with the Lineaments of the Face entire, and 
the Blood yet freſh and flowing: Which was inter- 
preted as an Omen of future Empire. This Head 
was ſaid to have belonged to one Ollus or Tolus ; 

O 2 whence 
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whence the Structure received its compound Name. 
Tho' poſlibly it might be as well to deduce the Name 
from Caro only; and that too upon another Ac- 
count, becauſe it was the commanding Part, the 
Head and Citadel of Rome, and the chiet Place of its 
religious Worſhip. The Edifice was not finiſhed till 
after the Expulſion of the Kings; the Completion of 
it being a Work, ſays Livy, reſerved for the Days of 
Liberty. It ſtood the Space of 425 Years to the Con- 
ſulate of Scipio and Norbanus, when it was conſumed 
by Fire; but was rebuilt by Hlla, whoſe Name was 
inſcribed in Letters of Gold upon the Fa/tigium or 
Pediment of it. In the midſt were formed three Cells 
or Temples ſeparated by thin Partitions, in which 
ſtood the golden Images of the Deities to whom it 
had been devoted. Thoſe of June and Minerva were 
on each Side of Jupiter; for it was not uſual for him 
to be worſhipped without the Company of his Wife 
and Daughter. The three Temples were covered by 
one Eagle with his Wings expanded. This wonder- 
ful Structure ſeems to have been of the Doric Order, 
in I:nitation of thole raiſed to the fame Deity in 
Greece, and 2bounded with curious Engravings and 
every plaltic Ornament, particularly the Fa/tigium. 
The ipacious Entrances, or T hreſhoids, were com- 
poſed of Braſs. The lotty Folding- Doors, which 
were of the fame Metal, moſt elegantly emboſſed, 
grated harſh Thunder upon brazen Hinges ; and were 
airerwarts entirely overlaid with Plates of Gold. The 
teſſellated Pavement ſtruck the Eye with an aſtoniſh- 
ing Aﬀemblage of rich Colours from the variegated 
Marble. The Beams were ſolid Brats ; and the Splen- 
dor of the ſtetted Roof was dazzling; where (5) 


The glittering Flame 
Play'd on the Temple's Gold and awful Height, 
And ſhed atound its trembling Rays of Light. 


5 Flamma nitore ſuo Templorum verberat Aurum, 
Et tremulum ſumma ſpargit in æde jubar. 
Ov Faſt. 1. 9. 


Without, 
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Without, the Covering was of Plates of Brafs, fa- 
ſhioned like Tyles, which, being gilt with Gold, 
reflected the Sun-beams with excetſive Luſtre. The 
Front to the South was encompaſſed with a triple 
Row of lofty Marble Columns beautifully polithed, 
brought from the Temple of Olympian Jove at Athens, 
by Order of Sy//a: All the other Sides by a double 
Row. The Alcent was by an Hundred Steps that 
gently roſe, which made the Paſſage to it extremely 
grand and ſtriking, 

But this Capitol was likewiſe burnt in the Civil 
War between Vitellius and Veſpaſian; and reftor'd 
by the latter, with ſome Addition of Height : It 
quickly after underwent the ſame Fate, and was 
raiſed again by Domitian with more — and 
Maguificence than before; who arrogated the whole 
Honour of the Structure to himſelt. Ihe Poets were 
miſtaken, when they promiſed to this laſt Fabric an eter- 
nal Duration : For not many Years intervened before 
it was fired by Lightning, and a great Part of it con- 
ſumed. The Left-Hand of the golden Image of Fu- 
iter was melted. Afterwards, under Arcadius and 
Honorius, the Plunder of it was begun by Srilicho; 
who ſtripped the Valves or Folding-Doors of the thick 
plated Gold which covered them : In one Part of 
which was found a grating Inſcription, declaring them 
RESERVED FOR AN UNFORTUNATE PRINCE. Grt- 
zeric, King of the Vandals, carried with him into 
Africa moit of its remaining Ornaments, among 
which one Half of the gilded I yies of Brass; 
and great Part of it wa: deflroyed by Telilu the Goth. 
Theedoric indeed made ſome Attempts to repair the 
Capital, the Amphitheatre, and other the mate ſplen- 
did Bui dings of the City, but in vain ; Ihe prevail- 
ing Light of Chrillianity left them for the molt Part 
uſcleſs and delerted. 
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As turned by Ceres, into a Newt, * Water- 
Lizard Page 125 
Achelous, who aſſumed all Shapes, conquered by Her- 
cules, 147. An Explication of this Fable 237 
Acheron (ent to Hell, and transformed into a River 53 
Achilles, his Birth and Education, 166. Is concealed, 
to prevent his going to Troy, and is diſcovered by 
Ulyſſes, 167. Bovine Honours paid him 168 
Acrifrus ſhuts up Danae in a Brazen Tower, 36. Cauſes 
Danae and her Son Perſeus to be put into a Cheſt, 
and caſt into the Sea, 157. Receives an accidental 
Hurt, which cauſes his Death 158 
Axon turned into a Stag, and devoured by his own 
Dogs, 89. The literal Senſe of the Fable 
Adonis beloved by Venus, 101. Killed by a wild Boar, 
and turned by that Goddeſs into the Flower Ane- 
mone 101 
Aacus, who, his Hiſtory 58. 59 
Ageus throws himſelf from a Rock, and is drowned in 
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the Sea; which was afterwards called the Agens 
Sea 164 
Egis, Fupiter's Shield, why called by this Name 33 


A gina, corrupted by Jupiler undet the Appearance 
of Fire 36 


Aglaia, one of the Graces 7 

Alus, God of the Winds, his Hiſtory 17 

A jculapins, the God of Phyſic, his Birth and Stil. 
76. His coming to /taly in the Form of a Serpent, 
77. Killed by Jupiter, 66. The Origin of the 


Fable, 77. The Manner in which he was repre- 
fkented 


78 
Eta, the Father of Medea, deprived of the golden 
Fleece 161 


Aglaia, one of the Graces, and the Wife of Vulcan 
113 
Alchymy, or the Tranſmutation of Metals, c. found- 
ed only on the Names given to the Plauets 269 
Alcides, one of the Names of Hercules 14 
Alcithoe, for deriding che Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, trans- 
formed into a Bat 132 
Alcmena, deceived by Jupiter under the Form of her 
Huſband Amphytr ion 36, 139 
Alecto, one of the Furies 59 
en, in Love with Diana gr 
Altars, ſacred Groves, and Sacrifces, 299 Of t 
Simplicity of the molt early Ages, and the Intro- 
duction of Altars, ibid. Ihe original of ſacred 
Groves, 300. Of the antient Sacrifices, 301. Of 
human Victims, zol, 302. The Ceremonies uſed 
| at Sacrifices, and the Manner in which they were 
performed 302, 303, 304 
Althea, cauſes the Death of her Son 
Amalthea, the Goat that nurſed Fupiter 
Amathus (the Women of) changed into Oxen 102 
Amazons, defeated by Hercules 144 
Arai, Feſtivals in Honour of Ceres, how per- 
formed 127 
Amphion, (aid to raife the Walls of Thebes by the Har- 
mony of his Lyre 107 
Amphitrite, Neptune's Wife 45 
Amycus, 


. 


Amycus, Son of Neptune, killed by Pollux 155 

Ancile, a Braſs Buckler, ſaid to be ſent from Heaven 
120 
Andromeda, expoſed to a Sea Monſter, delivered by 
Perſeus | 57 
Antæ us, a Giant, ſqueezed to Death by Hercules 146 
Antizpe, debauched by Jupiter in the Form of a _— 

3 
Apollo, his Birth and Adventures, 66, 67, 68, 69. The 
principal Places where he was worſhipped, 70. The 
Origin of the Fable of Apollo, 72, 73. In what 
Manner he was repreſented, 74. His Offspring, 
75. His Oracle at Delphos deſcribed, 71, 291, Ec. 
That Temple and the Riches it contained 313, 314 
Arachne pretending to excel Minerva in Weaving, 1s 
turned into a Spider, 115, The Origin of this Fa- 
ble 2 
Ariadne gives Theſeus a Clue, by which he gets out 
of the Labyrinth ; but he ungratefully leaves her ; 
ſhe is found by Bacchus, who takes her, 164. Her 
Crown turned into a Conſtellation 132 
Argonauts, Ta/on's Companions, who attended him in 
his Expedition to fetch the golden Fleece, 161. The 

Origin of the Fable of the Argonauts W 

1 

Argus, who had an hundred Eyes, ordered to 3 
Jo, but is killed by Mercury, when Juno turns him 
into a Peacock, 37, 38. This Fable explained, 38, 


. 9 
Arion, a ſkilful Muſician, being robbed and ä 
into the Sea, is carried to Land on the Back of a 
Dolphin 70, 171 
Ariſtæus, his Hiſtory 82 
Aruſpiees, or foretelling future Events, by inſpecting 
the Entrails of Victims, 280. From whence thefe 
ſuperſtitious Obſervances were derived, 281. The 
Manner in which the Intrails were examined, and 
what were the Rules of judging 281, 282. 
Aſcalaphus, telling that Praſerpine had eaten ſome 
Grains of a Pomegranate, is transformed into a 
Toad 50 
O 5 Aſteria, 


E 


Aﬀeria, cartied away by Jupiter in the Shape of an 
Eagle 6 
Aſtrea, returns to Heaven, and is changed into the 
Conttellation Virgo 203 
Aſtrology, its Origin, 265. The Names of the Zo- 
diac, and thoſe of the Planets, imagined to be In- 
dications of their ſeveral Offices, and to produce 
Good. and Evil, according to their Names, 266, 
267. The Signs ſuppoſed to preſide over all Parts 
of the human Body 268 
Atalanta and Hippomenes turned into Lions 102 
Atlas, his Deſcent and Offspring, 10. His Exploits, 
11. Perſeus, by ſhewing him the Meduſa's Head, 
turns him into a Mountain, is id. The origin of the 
Fable of Atlas 11, 12 
Atropcs, one of the Deſtinies 54 
Atys, beloved by Cybele, is murdered by his Father's 
Order, 29 Turned into a Pine-Tree ibid. 
Augeas's Stable, containing three thouſand Oxen, 
cleanſed by Hercules in a Day, and himſelf ſlain for 
his Perfidy 143 
Auguty, or forming a Judgment of Futurity by the 
Flight of Birds, 276 From whence it aroſe, 277. 
The Manner in which the Ceremony was perform- 
ed, and what were the Rules of judging, 277, 278. 
Of the ſacred Chickens, and the other Methods of 
Divination, 278, 279. Of the College of Augurs, 
and the Qualifications neceſſary to render a Perſon 
capable of being choſen into the Office 279, 280 
Aurora, her Deicent, 7 Carries Cephalus and Titha- 
nus into Heaven, ibid. Her Deſcription 9 


B. 


n and Brumalia, Feſtivals in Honour of 
Bacchus 134 
Bacchus, his Education and Exploits, 130, 131, 132 
His Names, 133, 134. His principal Feſtivals, 134 
How repre {ented by the Poets and Painters, 135 
The true Origin of this fabulous Deity, 135, 136 
His Attendants 137, 138 
Battus, 
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Battus, turned into a Touch-ſtone 
Belides, their Crime and Puniſhment in Tartarus 63 
Bellerophon his Hiſtory, 158, 159. The Origin of 


this Fable 159 
Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, deſcribed 123 
Boar of Erimanthus taken by Hercules 142 
Bolina, to fave herſelf from Apollo, throws herſelf in- 

to the Sea 70 


Bona Dea, one of the Titles of Cybele 30 

Boreus, che North Wind, his Hiſtory and Offspring 
172 

Branchidæ, Oracle of 230 


Britomartis, being entangled in her own Nets, is 
ſaved by Diana 


9 
Bull, one that breathed Fire, taken by Hercules 143 


Bufiris, a cruel Tyrant taken by Hercules, and facri- 
ficed to Neptune 146, 147 


3 
(QAviri, three great Deities introduced from Egypt 


into Samothracia © I 
Cacus, the Son of YVulcan, a notorious Robber, killed 
by Hercules 112 
Cadmus, his Hiſtory, 168, 169. He and his Wife 
Hermione turned to Serpents, 169. This Fable ex- 
plained 169, 170 
Cælus, the Son of Gaia or Terra 4 
Ceculus, Son of Fulcan, 112. Caſtrated by Saturn 


Cents transformed into a Man 4 
Caliſto, debauched by Jupiter under the Form of 
Diana; turned into a Bear, and made a Conſtella- 
tion 35 
Calliope, one of the Muſes, preſiding over Rhetoric 


Calumny, an Altar erected to her, 210. A Picture of 

this Goddeſs drawn by Apelles deſcribed ibid. 
Capitol at Rome deſcribed 315, 
Caſtalia, turned into a Fountain 70 


Ca ſtar and Pollux, their Birth and Actions, 154, 155- 
Their 


. 


Their ſharing Immortality between them, and being 


made the Conſtellation Gemini 155, 156 
Cecrops, turned into Apes 17, 18 
Celeus killed by Ceres 124 


Cephalus, beloved by Aurora, 7. Kills his Wife Pro- 
cris without Deſign 9 

Cerberus deſcribed, 56, 57. Dragged out of Hell by 
Hercules, 145. ' he Origin of the Fables related 
of this Monſter 65, 233 

Ceres, her Birth, 123. Her Adventures while in 
Search of her Daughter Proſerpine, 50, 124, 125. 
Her ſeveral Names, and Deicription of the Manner 
in which Sacritices were offered to her, 126, 127, 
128. The Origin of the Fables, and of the myſte- 
rious Rites of Ceres, 128, 129. The Manner in 
which the was repreſented by the Poets and Paint- 
ers, 129. The Temple of Ceres and Proſerpine 


11 

Chaos, according to Head, the Father of the Gods, 
. Why repreſented as a God 241 
Charon, his Otfice and Character, 56. The Origin of 
this fabulous Character 65 
Charybdi;, turned into a Whirlpool 179 
Chenchrius, killed by Diana, and transformed into a 
Fountain Q, 92 
Chimera, deſtroyed by Bellerophon 158 
Chione, deprived of Speech by Diana 91 


Circe, a famous Sorcereſs, baniſhed for killing her 
Huſband, 83. Falls in Love with Glaucus, and 
turns her Rival Scy/la into a Sea Monſter, 83. Turns 
the Companions of Ulyſſes into Swine, ibid. The 
Origin of this Fable 83, 233 

Ciſſus, transformed by Bacchus into the Plant Ivy 132 

Clemency, Altars and Images erected to this Virtue 208 

Clio, one of the Muſes, prefiding over Hiſtory 85 

Cloths, one of the Deſtinies 54 

Clytie, changed into a Sun Flower 70 

Clyteris, deflowered by Jupiter in the Shape of an Ant 


36 
Cocytus, one of the 1nfernal Rivers 53 
Compitalia, a Feſtival in Honour of the Lares 188 
Concordia, 
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Concordia, or Concord, a Goddeſs 206 
Cupid, two of this Name mentioned by the Poets, 105, 
106. The Manner in which Cupid is repreſented 
by the Poets and Painters, 106. The Origin of this 
little God derived from the Egyptian Horus 106, 


107 
Cybele, or Veſta the Elder, her Hiſtory, and the De- 


ſcription of her Image, 28, 29. Her Prieſts, Sa- 
crifices, c. 


29, 30, 31 
Cyclops deſcribed, 113. Their Employment, 66. Kil- 
led by Apollo ibid. 
Cycnus, a Savage Prince vanquiſhed by Hercules 146 
Cycnus, turned into a Swan 79 
Cynthia, one of the Names of Diana 92 
Cypariſſus, turned into a Cypreſs-Tree 67 
Cypria and Cytherea, Names given to Venus 100 
Cytheron, rejeQting Tifiphone's Love is turned into a 
Mountain 60 
D. 


DaAnae, ſeduced by Jupiter in the Form of a golden 
ä Shower 36 


Daphne, turned into a Laurel 
Dejanira, the Wife of Hercules, the innocent Cauſe 
of his Death 148, 149 
Death, the Daughter of Nox, or Night 5 
Deities inferior, attending Mankind from their Birth 
to their Deceaſe 198, 199, 200, 201, 202 
Delius, one of the Names of Apollo 70 
Delphos, the Temple and Oracle of Au there 71 
Deſtinies or Fates, their Names and Offices. The 
Mythology of thefe CharaQters 54. 55 
Deuca leon, reſtores the Race of Mankind deſtroyed by 
the Deluge, 15, 16. Orber Fables of the ſame - 
Kind, 243, 252, 253 
Diana, her Adventures, 89, 90, 91. Her ſeveral 
Names, and the different CharaQters under which 
ſhe was worſhipped, 92, 93. The Origin of the 
Fables relating to this Goddefs, 93, 94, 95. Her 
Temple at Epheſus deſcribed 310 


Diomede, 
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Diomede, the Tyrant of Thrace, vanquiſhed by Hercu- 
les, and given as a Prey to his own Horles, who 
breathed Fire, and were fed with human Fleſh 143 


Diſſertation on the Theology of the Heathens 212 
Dryades, the Nymphs of the Foreſts and Woods 183 
E. 


che, has a Daughter by Pan, but he ſlighting her, 
ſhe pined away till ſhe had nothing left but her 
Voice 180 
Egyptians, ſome Remarks on the Ceremonies uſed at 
their Funerals, 64, 65, 232, 233. T he Improba- 
bility of their worſhipping Beaſts, Reptiles, and Ve- 

| 234, 235- Temples firſt built by the 


gyptians 308 
Eleuſi nian Rites 128 
Elyfan Fields deſcribed, 63, 64. The Origin of the 

Fabies relating to them 64, 65, 232, 233 
Endymion, beloved by Diana, 93. The Origin of 

this Fable 93, 94 
Epimetheus, opens Pandora's Box 14 
Epulones, their Office 307 


Erato, one of the Muſes, preſiding over Elegiac Fer- 
try and Dancing 

Eridbonius, the Son of Vulcan, the firſt Inventor of 
Chariots 112 

Erimanthian Boar ſeized by Hercules 142 

Erifichion, puniſhed by Ceres with perpetual Hunger ; 
and ſells his Daughter under different Shapes Fo 
ſupply his Wants 

Eumenedes, or the Furies, deſcribed, 59, 60. The 


Fable of the Furies explained 60, 61 
Euphreſyne, one of the Graces 87 
Europa, debauched by Jupiter in the Shape of a whit 

Buil 16 


Eurydice, her Story 79 
Euryſtbeus, commands Hercules to perform bis Labours 


141 
Euterpe, the Muſe of Tragedy 85 


Fame 
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. 
Fame, how repreſented 205 
Fauns, rural Gods 182 
Fau nus, a rural God, from whence ſprang the Fauns, 
182 
Fauſtitas, or Public Felicity, many Temples conſe- 
crated to her, 208. How repreſented ibid. 
Feciales, their Office 306, 307 


Feronia, the Goddeſs of Woods and Orchards 183, 184 
Fides, or Faith, the Manner in which her Sacrifices 


were performed 206 
Flamines, their Office 306 
Flora, Goddeſs of Flowers 186, 187 
Floralia, Feaſts in Honour of Flora 186 


Fortuna, or Fortune, worſhipped as a Goddeſs, 204. 
Her various Names, 204. How repreſented 205 
Furies, their Office, Characters, and Perſons deſcrib- 
ed, 59, 60. The Fable of the Furies explained 


60, 61 
G. 


(CAHanthis changed into a Weaſel 140 
Gallus, or Ale&ryon, transforined into a Cock 110 
Canyme de, carried by Jupiter into Heaven, and made 
bis Cup-bearer, 154 Different Interpretations of 


this Fable 154 
Genii, or Dzmons, attendant Spirits, 190. The Sa- 
crifices and Offerings made them ibid. 
Geryon, King of Spain, who had three Bodies, killed 
by Hercules 144 
Giants, thei War with Fupiter, and Defeat, 23, 24. 
An Explication ct this Fable 25 
Glaucus, a Fiſher: on", made a Sea God 176 
Gol er ge Veloriuel 22 


Golden Fleece, an Account of the Ram that bore it. 
Its being guarded by a Dragon and Bulls breath- 
ing Fire, 160. And of its being carried away by 
Jaſon 161 

| God 
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Good Genius, a Temple etected to him 209 
Ceed Senſe, an Altar erected to him 208 
Gorgons, deſcribed 178 
Graces, three Attendants on the Muſes, 87. Their 
Origin, 87, How repreſented 88 
Gre#, Siſters to the Gorpons, deſcribed 178 

Groves, from whence they were conſidered as ſacred 
300 

H. 


FJ Amadryades, Nymphs who animated ſome Tree 
183 
Harpyes, their Names, and a Deſcription of them; 
with the Mythology of their Characters 55, 56 
Harpacrates, the God of Silence, his Origin 209, 210 
Health, her Temple 209 
Hebe, her Birth and Hiſtory, 153. Her Temples ibid. 
Hecate, one of the Names given to Diana, 94 Her 
Figure as Goddeſs of the Infernal Regions, ibid. 
The Origin of this Goddeſs, and of her different 
Names and Characters 95 
Helena, carried away by Theſeus 165 
Helle, when on the point of being ſacrificed, is car- 
ried through the Air on the Ram that bore the gol- 
den Fleece ; but falling, is drowned in that Sea, 
which from her is called the Helleſpont 160 
Hercules, his Birth, 139, 140. His Labours, 141, 
142, 143, 144, 145, $ 147. His Death, 148. 
The Origin ot theſe Fables, 149, 150, 151, 152, 
I 
Her maphroditus and Salmacis, formed into one Perſon 
called an Hermaphrodite 97 
Her mes, one of Mercury's Names 
Hermione, the Wife of Cadmus, turned into a Ser- 


— 


pent 16 
Hefione, expoſed to a Sea Monſter, and delivered by 
Hercules 146 


Heſperides, their Garden guarded by a Dragon with a 
hundred Heads. Hercules kills the Dragon, and 
» takes 
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takes away the golden Fruit, 145. An Explication 
of the Fable of the Heſperides, 152, 153 
Heſperus, the Son of Atlas, transformed imo the 
Morning Star 10 
Hind, with brazen Feet and golden Horns, taken 
by Hercules 142 
Hippolitus, rejects the Solicitations of Fhedra, flies to 
eſcape the Effects of her Revenge, and is killed by 


a Fall from his Chariot 165 
Flippamenes and Atalanta turned into Lions 102 
Honour, her Temple 206 


Hope, worſhipped, 206. How repreſented 206, 207 
Hore, or the Hours, their Deſcent, and how em- 

ployed 107 
Horn of Plenty, its Origin 33 
Flyacinthus, killed by Apollo, and changed into a 


Flower 67 
Hyades, lamenting the Loſs of thei: Brother Has, are 
turned into Stars 11 


Myra, a monſtrous Serpent killed by Hercules 141 
Hymen, his Birth, and the Manner in which he was 
repreſented, 107. His Origin an Egyptian Horus 

ibid. 
Hyperion, the Son of Ce/us and Terra aſſaſſinated 6 


J. 


Anus, his Hiſtory, 26. His Image deſcribed, 28 
The Meaning of the Fable of Janus ibid. 
Japetus, the Father of Epimetheus and Prometheus 13 
Jaſon, his Birth and Education, 160. Undertakes a 
Voyage to fetch the golden Fleece, which he gains 
by the Aſſiſtance of Medea, 161. The Actions of 
this Sorcereſs, who follows him to Greece, Jaſon's 
leaving her, and her Revenge 162 
[dalia, one of the Names of Venus 100 
[{mon, the Son of Apollo, killed by a wild Boar 81 

Idolatry, fome Conjectures concerning its Original 
212, 222 

lafernal Regions deſcribed 


Inferior 
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Inferior Deities attending Mankind from their Birth to 
their Deceaſe 198, 199, 200, 201, 202 
Inferior rural Deities 202 
Ino and Melicertes, turned into Marine Deities, and 
take the Names of Leucothea and Palæ mon 176 
Jo, her Stor 37, 38 
Iolaus, at the Interceſſion of Hercules, reſtored to 
Youth, 142. After his Death returns to Earth to 
revenge the Inſults offered to the Heraclide 149 
Iris, the Meſſenger of Juno 43 
Lis, an Egyptian Goddeſs, whoſe Worſhip was intro- 


duced at Rome 191, 192, 193 
Itys murdered by Progne, and turned into a Pheaſant 
121 

Juno, her Birth and Names, 41, 42. The Man- 
ner in which ſhe was repreſented 43, 44 


Jupiter, his Birth and Education, 33. His War with 
the Giants, 34. His other Exploits, 34, His In- 
trigues, 35, 36, 37, 38. An Explication of the 
Fables related of Jupiter, 38, 39. The Manner in 
which he was repreſented, 40. His Oracle at Do- 
dona deſcribed, 288. And that of Jupiter Ammon 
— Lybia, 290. The Temple of Jupiter Olympus, 

c 


f 311, 312 
Ixion, his Crime and Puniſhment in Tartarus 62 
L. 

T Achefis, one of the Deſtinies 54 
Lares, domeſtic Gods, their Deſcent, 188. The 
Manner in which they were repreſented 189 


Latona, the Mother of Apollo and Diana, turns the 
Clowns of Lycia into Frogs, for refuſing to let her 


drink 66 
Leda debauched by Fupiter in the Shape of a Swan, 
36. Brings forth two Eggs 154 
Lethe, the River of Forgetfulneſs | 64 
Leucippus, ſtabbed „ 
Leucothoe, turned into the Tree that bears Frankincenſe 


70 
Liberty, Altars and Temples conſecrated to her 208 
Limniades, 


D 


Limniades, Nymphs who frequented Lakes 133 
Linceus, kills Caftor, and is himſelf killed by Pollux 


I 
Linus, Son of Apollo, his Story, 81. The Origin 5 
the Fable 82 
Linus puniſhed with Death, for preſuming to ſing with 
Apollo 68 
Luci na, one of the Names of Juno and Diana 42, 93 
Luna, or the Moon, one of Diana's Na! es 92 
Lupercalia, a Feaſt celebrated in Honour of Pan 181 
Lycaon, for his Impiety and Inhumanity turned into a 
Wolf 4 
Lycas, being hurled into the Air by Hercules, falls in- 
to the River Thermopolis, where he is transformed 
into a Rock 148, 149 
Lycian, Clowns, turned into Frogs for muddying the 
Water, when Ceres wanted to drink 125 
Lycurgus, having affronted Bacchus, is deprived of 
his Reaſon 132 
M. 
I Enades, the Prieſteſſes and Nymphs of — 
I 

Macris, the Nurſe of Bacchus _ 
Magic, of two Kinds, 271. Its Origin, 272. Of 
calling up the Spirits of the Dead 273, 274 
Magna Pales, one of the Names of Cybele 31 
Mars, how produced, 119. His different Names, 119, 
120. His Intrigue with Venus, 110. His Offspring, 
121. The Origin of the Fables relating to this 
God, 122. The Manner in which he has been re- 
preſented by Poets, Painters, and Statuaries 123 
Marſyas, pretending to equal Apollo in Muſic, is 
flea'd alive, and afterwards changed into a River 68 
Medea. a Sorcereſs, aſſiſts Jaſon in obtaining the gol- 
den Fleece, 161. Her Exploits 161, 162 
Meduſa, her Hair turned to Snakes by Minerva, — 
All that looked at her turned into Stones, ib id. Her 
Head cut off by Perſeus 157 
Megera, one of the Furies 59 
Melantho, ſurprized by Neptune, as ſhe was riding on 
a Dolphin 46 
Meleager, 


ND. EX. 


Meleager, his Story, go, 91. His Siſters turned into 
Hen Turkies 90, 91 
Melpome ne, one of the Muſes, who preſided over Ly- 
ric and Epic Poetry 85 
Mentha, changed into Mint 50 
Mercury, his Birth, Thefts, and his other Exploits, 
95, 96. His various Offices, 96. The real Origin 
of this fabulous Deity, 98. His Oracle at Clayos 
296 
Mercy, Altars and Temples erected to this Virtue — 
Metra, transforms herſelf into various Shapes, and is 
as often ſold by her Father 47 
Midas, for giving an unjuſt Sentence againſt Apollo, is 
rewarded with Aﬀes Ears, 68. Bacchus grants his 
Wiſh, that whatever he touched might be changed 
into Gold 132 
Minerva, her ſeveral Names, 114. Her Character 
and Exploits, 115, Her Temples, Statues, c. 
116. The Origin of this Goddeſs, and of the Fa- 
bles related of her, 117, 118. How repreſented by 
the Poets and Sculptors 119 
Minas, one of the Judges of Hell, his Hiſtory 58 
Minotaur, a Monſter who lived on human Fleth, kil- 
led by Theſeus, 164. This Fable-explained 165 
Mcanades tear Orpheus to Pieces 80 
Momus cenſures the Actions of the Gods 173 
Morpheus, the God of Sleep deicribed 175 
Muſes, their Birth and diſtinct Provinces, 84, 85. Their 
Origin 86 
Mythology of the Heathens, 231. Of Fiction in ge- 
neral, 232. By what Means Allegories became Ob- 
jects of Faith, illuſtrated by ſome Obſervations on 
the Ceremonies with which the Fr yptians buried 
their Dead, ibid. A Prayer uſed by the Eg yprians 
at their Funerals, 233 The linprubibiiny of their 
worthipping Beaſts, Reptilus, and Vegetables, 234. 
Many of the Heathen Fables derived from the F ic- 
tions of the Poets, a Concern for the Honour of 
the Ladies, and a Similitude of Names, 235, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 240. he Sentiments of the Fa- 
gans in Relation to the Origin of the World, er 
pare 


1 


pared with thoſe given us by Maſes, 240, 241, 242, 
243, 244. Of the golden Age, as deicribed by the 
Philoſophers and Poets, 245, 246. Of the Fall of 
Man, as deſcribed by Pythagoras, Plato, and ſeveral 
Indian and Chineſe Authors, 246, 247, 248, 249. 
Of good or bad Dzmons, 250. Of the Fables of 
the Titans, and Giants, 251, 252. Traditions re- 
lating to the Univerſal Deluge, 252, 253, 254. The 
Heathen Fables filled with noble Sentiments, 255, 
256. Of the Morals of the Gre# and Roman Phi- 
lophers, 256, 257, 258, 259, 260. In what Pagan 


Idolatry conſiſted 261, 262, 263, 264 
N. 
Aiades, Nymphs of Brooks and Rivers 18 
Napee, the Tutelar Guardians of Vallies, and 
flowery Meads ibid. 
Nemæan Lion killed by Hercules 141 


Nemeſis, one of the Goddeſſes of Juſtice, how re- 
preſented 203 
Neptune, his Deſcent, 45. His remarkable Actions, 
45, 46, 47- The Mythological Senſe of this Fa- 
ble, 48. The Manner in which he was painted ibid. 
Nereus, a Sea God 175 
Nereids, Sea Nymphs, the Fifty Daughters of Ve- 
reus ibid. 
Neſſus, the Centaur, killed by Hercules with a poiſoned 
Arrow 148 
Niabe's Children flain by Apollo, and herſelf ſtupified 
with Grief for the Loſs of her Children, is turned 
into a Stone, 68. The Origin of this Fable 69 


Nox, and her Progeny 57 
Nyſus, after having loſt his purple Lock of Hair, and 


his Kingdom, is transformed into a Hawk 178 

| O. 
O) Cans, the Son of Cælus and Terra 6 
Omphale, Hercules Miſtteſs 148 
Opitulator and Optimus Maximus, Names of Jupiter 
40 


Ops, 
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Ops, one of the Names of Cybele 28 
Oracles, 284. Much of our Happineſs depends on 
our Ignorance of Futurity, ibid fc, Rite of Ora- 
cles, and the Uſe made of them by Legiſlators, 285, 
c. Of the Oracle of Jupiter at Dodona, 288. 
Remarkable Circumſtance relating to this Oracle, 
289. The Oracle of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, 290. 
Apollo at Delphos, 291, et ſeg. What gave riſe to 
it, 292. Manner in which Anſwers were given, 
ibid, c —T rophonius in Beatia, 294. Branchide 
near Miletus, 295.— Apollo at Claros and of Mercu- 
ry in Achaia, 296. Different Manners of convey- 
ing Anſwers 297 
Oreades, Nymphs who prefided over the Mountains 


152 

Orgia 182, 184 
Orion, his wondrous Birth, cr 173. Put to Death 
by Diana, 174. Made a Conſtellation ibid. 
Orpheus, his Story, 81. Fable unfolded 82 
Orthofia and Orthia, Names of Diana 92 
Oſcophoria, Phenician Feſtivals to Bacchus 134 
Ofiris, the Egyptian Deity. 191 

- 
AFolus, its golden Sands 133 
Palæ non. See Ixo. 

Pales, the Goddeſs of Shepherds 184 
Palilia, Feaſts in Honour of Pales ibid. 
Palladium 117 


Pallas. See Miwtrva. 

Pan, chief of the rural Gods, 179. His Deſcent, i. 
Valour and Amours, 180. Signification of the 
Name, 183. Where piincipally worſhipped, ibid. 
His Feſtivals, and how repreſented ibid, && ſeg. 
Pan, a Name of Fortune 198 
Pandora, the firſt Woman, 13, £& ſeg. Her Box, 17. 
Evils that ſpread thence among Mankind, ibid. Fa- 
ble explained 245 
Paphia, a Name of Venus 100 
Pater Patratus, his Othce 307 


arce, 


ND 


Parcæ, or Deſtinies 


54 
Paris decides the Diſpute about the golden Apple 102 
Parnaſfides, a Name given to the Muſes 84 
Parthenis, a Name of Minerva 115 
Peace, an Altar erected to 205 
Pecunia, a Goddeſs 209 
Pegaſus, with the Explication of the Fable 87 
Penates 189 
Perfecta, a Name of Juno 42 
Perſeus, his Deſcent, Sc. 157. Favoured by the 
Gods, ibid. Cuts off Medu/a's Head, ibid. Turns 
Atlas into a Mountain, 11, & ſeq. Delivers Andro- 
meda, founds an Academy on Mount Helicon, 158. 
Kills his Father inadvertently, ibi. Placed amongſt 
the Stars, 159. Fable explained ibid. 
Pha dra, attempts to corrupt her Son-in-Law Hippoli- 
tus, 165, Dreadful Conſequences ibid & ſeq. 
Phaeton, Storv of, 78. His Siſters changed into Pop- 
lars, 79. Origin of the Fable ibid. 
Philamela, her ditmal Story 121 
Phineus tormented by the Harpies, for revealing the 
Myſteries of Jupiter 
Phlegethon, one of the infernal Rivers 
Phlegyas burns the Temple of Apollo 62 
Phebe and Talayra carried off by Caftor and Pollux 155 
Phebus, a Name of Apollo 70 
Phryxus rejects the Advances of Ins, 160. Eſcapes 
the Effects of her Fury, by Means of a Ram ibid 
Picus turned into a Wood-pecker 83 
Pierides, a Name of the Muſes 84 
Piety, or filial Affection, what occaſioned the erecting 
a Chapel to that Virtue 207 
Planets, r the Names given them, became Indicati- 


ons of their ſeveral Offices, 266. Why ſuppoled to 
produce Metals 2 


Pleiades, Daughters of Atlas, changed to a Conſtella- 
tion 10 
Pluts, his Deſcent, 49. Steals away Proſerpine, ibid. 
His Names, 50. Manner in which he is repreſent- 
ed, 51. Mythology of the Fable ibid. 
Pollux and Caftor their Exploits, 154. Made à Con- 


ſtellation, 
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ſtellation, 156. Propitious to Navigation, ib: 
Worſhipped by the Romans, ibid. Unknown to 


the Egyptians and Phenicians ibid. 
Polyphemus the Giant blinded by Ulyſſes 113 
Pumina, Goddeſs of Fruit-Trees, 187. Her Court- 
ſhip with Fertumnus ibid. 


Pontifex Maximus 305 
Populiſa, a Name of June 42 
Predator, a Name of Jupiter 40 
Priapus, tutelar Deity of Vineyards, &c. 185. His 

Names, Sc. ibid. 
Prieſts, c. of the Romans 


O 
Prochyſtius, a Name of Neptune ** 
Procris and Cephalus, their Story 8 
Procruſtes the Tyrant, killed by Theſeus 163 
Prodigies, 270. Accounted for ibid. & ſeq. 
Progne and Philomela 121 


Prometheus, Account of him, 13, & ſeq, Fable ex- 
plained 15 
Pronuba, a Name of Juno 


42 
Propetides turned into Stones 102 


Proſer pine. carried away by Pluto, 52. Her various 
Names, ibid. Fable explained, ibid. Her Mother 


goes in ſearch of her, and the Adventures ſhe meets 
with 


124 
Proter wia, Feſtivals of Vulcan 10 

P: ateus 177, & ſeg. 
Pry+n: turned into a Fountain 91 


Pud i citia or Chaſlity 207 


Pygnalion falls enamoured of a Statue of his own 
making 102 


Pylotus, a Name of Minerva 11s 
Pyrrha, the Wife of Deucalion 


15 
Python, a Serpent ſlain by Apollo, 71 Fable explained 
73 


Q 


Uinquatria, Feſtivals of Minerva 116 
Puiritis, a Name of June 43 
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REdus, aName of Fortune 204 
Rex Sacrorum 306 
Rhea, one of the Names of Cybele 28 
Sacrifices originally extremely funple, 299, Sc.— Of 
human Victims 301, 302, Sc. 
Sali, Prieſts of Mars 120 
Saliſubſulus, a Name of Mars ibid. 
Salmoneus puniſhed for imitating Thunder 63 


Salus, her Temple, 209. How repreſented ibid. 
Saturn caſtrates his Father Cælus, 4. Devours his 
Male Children, 17. Taken Priſoner by Titan, but 
ſet at Liberty by Jupiter, who afterwards dethrones 
him, ibid. & ſeg. Fable explained, 18, & ſeg. 
Mildneſs of his Reign, 19. Contrary Accounts of 
him, ibid. Feſtivals called Saturnalia, 20. His 


Amours ibid. 
8. 

Atyrs, 137. Their Origin 139 

Scyron killed by Theſeus 163 

Scylla, Daughter of Phorcus, turned by Circe into a 

onſtet 178 


Sula, Daughter of Myſus, turned into a Lark 179 
Semele —_— by the Embraces of Jupiter 37 
Serapis, an Egyptian Deity 193 
Silence, worthipped at Rome 209 
Silenus deſcribed, 1 37. Origia of the Fable bid. 


Silver Age deſcribed 45 
Siſpphus, his Puniſhment | 62 
Sacige na and So/pita Names of Juno 42 
Stable of Avgeas cleaned by Hercules 144 
Stator, a Name of Jupiter 40 
Sty mphalides, monſtrous Birds de ſtroyed by Hercules 142 
Styx River 53 
Sylwanus 13 
Syrens, 88. Origin of the Fable ibs 


Hrinx, changed into a * of Reeds 180 
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Antalus, his Crime and Puniſhment 62 
Tartarus deſcribed, 63. Perſons puniſhed there, 
64, & /eqg Origin of thoſe Fables 64 
Telchines, Prieſts ot Vefta 29 
Temples, firſt built by the Egyptians, 308. Ceremo- 
nies uſed by the Romans, before they began to build 
a Temple, 309. Temple of Vulcan at Memphis, 
| and an extraordinary Chapel hewn out of Stone, 
| 310, ſeg.—ot Diana at Epheſus, ibid —Ceres 
and Proſ-rpine, 311.—Tupiter Oly mpius, ibid. His 
Statue and Throne, ibid. — Temple of Apollo at 
4 Delphos, 313. Of the Temples in /ta/y, 314. Pa- 
| gans unanimous in the Reverence of a Deny ibid. 
Theology of the Heathens, Diſſertation on the, 21 2. 
| ConjeQuures concerning the Original of Idolatry, 
1 ibid Contormity between the Religious Rites of 
the Pagans and Hebrews accounted for, ibid The 
| Sun, what lead to its Adoration as the primary Di- 
| vinity, 215.—The Seraph, or fiery-flying Serpent 
conſidered as an Emblem of the Divinity, 218. 
| dolatry in Aria prior to the Time of Abraham, 
229.—Perverſion of the Names of the Signs of the 
Zodaic, 222 Egypt, the chief Reſidence of Sym- 
| bolical Learning, 223. —The Human Figure, whence 
| introduced as an Object of Worſhip, not to be de- 
termined, 226.—fg yptians, how they came to fall 
| into Idilatry, 2258.—Greeks, their great Propenſity 
to Idolatry, ibid —Deities, the great Increaſe of 
| them 229 
Tereus, after marrying Progne, falls in Love with her 
| Siſter Pbilamela, 121. Her barbarous Treatment 
and Progne's Revenge, ibid. Tereus's being turned 
into a Lapwing, ibid. Progne into a Swallow, 101d. 
| Itys into a Pheaſant, ibid. Philomela into a * 
| 


tingale ibid. 
Terminus, the God of Landmarks i85 
Terra, the Mother and Wife of Cezlus 4 
| Tethys, the Wife and Siiter of Oceanus * 6 
| era, 
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Theia, the Daughter of Cælus and Terra, marries Hy- 
perion, 6. Diſappears in a Storm of Thunder and 


Lightning - ibid. 
Theophane, changed into an Ewe by Neptune 47 
Theſeus, his Birth and Exploits 163, Ec. 
Thiades, Prieſtefles of Bacchus 138 


Tireftas, deprived of Sight by Minerva, but meg 
the Gift of Prophecy 115 
Tifiphone, one of the Furies, being rejected by Cythe-' 
ron, kills him by throwing one of het Snakes at him 


60 
Titans, make War with, and are ſubdued by Jupiter, 


17 

Tithonus marries Aurora, and obtains Immortality, 7. 
Growing decrepid with old Age, is turned into a 
Graſhopper 8 
Tityus, his Puniſhment in Tarterus 61 
Triptole mus fed by Ceres, and ſent by her in à Chariot, 
to inſtruct Mankind in the Benefit of Tillage 124 


Triton, the Son of Neptune deſcribed 175 
Trient, a Name of Minerva 114 
Trophonius Oracle deſcribed 294 
Truth, how repreſented 208 
Tyndaride 1 
Typhan or Typheus, one of the Giants who made War 
againſt Jupiter, 24. Deſcribed ibid 
Tyrrhenian Merchants changed by Bacchus into Dol- 
phins w 130 


LV Enus, how formed, 5, 99 Her Names, 99, 69 
ſeq. Actions, 101. Temples, ib:4 Temples 
and Sacrifices, 103. Another of the fame Name, 
ibid. Account of her, ibid. & /cq. Fable ex- 
plained, 104. How repreſented and her Attendants 

10 

Vertumnalia, Feaſts in Honour of Vertumnus 185 

Vertumnus and Pomona, their Story, 187—Mertumnus 
thought by ſome to be an Emblem of the Year 188 

Vefta, the Elder, hes Hiſtory, 28. How repreſent- 
ed 29 

Vidory, 


Victory, a Goddeſs . 320 
Virginia, the —_— of Aulus, dedicates a Chapel 


to Pudicitia Plebeia 207 
Virilis, a Name of Fortune 204 
Virtue and Honour, Temples ereQted to 206 


Vulcan, his Employment, and the curious Work he 
performed, 108, & ſeq. His Names, 109. Sacri- 
fice and Feſtivals, ibid. His Amours, ibid. De- 
tects Mars with his Wife, and his Method of Re- 
venge, 110. How repreſented, ibid. Fable ex- 
plained, 111. His Temple at Memphis deſcribed, 
310. His Offsprin | 112 

Vulcania, Feaſts of Vulcan © 10 

Ulyſſes diſcovers Achilles, notwithſtanding his being 
diſguiſed, and takes him with him to the Siege of 


Troy 167 
Unxia, a Name of Juno 42 
Urania V enus 103 
Uranus, Son of Ætber and Dies 4 

X. | 


FX Enius, a Name of Jupiter 40 
Xiſuthras, ſaved from the Deluge by a Dream, a 
Chaldean Tradition 253 


Z. 


Ephyrus blows Apollo's Quoit againſt Hyacinthus's 
Head, and kills him 67 
Zodaic, its Invention and the Reaſon of the Names 
iven to the Signs, 222, fc. The Names became 
adications of their ſeveral Influences and Offices, 
267. Each of the Signs ſuppoſed to govern ſome 
Part of the human Body 268 


